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Cuarprer VIII. 
“ NOBLESSE OBLIGE.” 


«& WNTELL, and what of Gerald?” asked Sir John Durant, when at 

length a somewhat silent dinner was finished, and Lady Durant 
and Lucia had left the uncle and nephew alone over their wine. “ You 
found him out and gave him my message, as I desired, Robert ?” 

“Yes, sir. I gave him your message,” answered Dennison. “ In- 
deed, I returned from Paris by Morteville instead of Havre, to 
do so.” 

“ Morteville! Is Gerald there ?” 

“He has been there for the last week or more, I believe.” 

“Doing what, pray ?” 

“Well, sir—” and Mr. Dennison had the grace to hesitate. 

“Robert,” cried the old man, “I desire that you will speak the 
honest truth to me. The time has past for you, or for any of us, to 
show any consideration in speaking of Gerald’s actions. For Lucia’s 
sake alone, I have a right to put these questions, and to require very 
plain speaking from you in reply.” 

“Oh, don’t think there’s anything wrong going on,” said Robert, 
looking up with sudden animation. “Poor Gerald merely seems to 
be killing his time as usual. He has been travelling for a month in 
the Tyrol, I believe, and is now—well, if I must speak plainly, is now 
losing a good deal of money to some table @’héte acquaintance at écarté, 
every evening, and running about during the day-time, after the last 
pretty face that has taken his fancy. Nothing more than that, sir, on 
my word.” 

“Oh! And what answer did he give to my message?” It never 
wanted more than one word of Robert Dennison’s dispraise to make the 
old man secretly warm towards the absent prodigal. “ You gave it 
him exactly in my words, I hope ?” 
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“JT did. I had your letter in my hand when I spoke to him.” 

“Well 2” 

“Well, sir, I really don’t think there are any grounds whatever 
for supposing Gerald is guilty of what you have suspected him—on my 
word, Ido not. No man could look as happy as he does, who was 
entangled in the miserable way you have feared.” 

“ Happy—looks happy, does he? That shows, at least, how much 
he cares for his alienation from Lucia! Robert, give me his answer, if 
you please. I want the precise message that Gerald returns to mine.” 

“He told me that he is innocent, sir,” said Dennison, shifting his 
eyes from his uncle’s face as he spoke. “ That he knows nothing of 
Maggie Hall, that he never saw her from the day of her disappearance 
till this.” 

“ And you believe this, on your honour, to be true, Robert ?” 

“Tdo. Isece no proof whatever against Gerald, more than against 
any other man.” Mr. Dennison helped himself to a bunch of grapes, 
carefully selecting the muscatel, of which he was particularly fond, 
from the black Hamburg. “I see no positive proof against Gerald, 
and I don’t know why we should disbelieve his word.” 

“ And why has he taken no pains to come forward to prove this to 
me? You are a lawyer, Robert. Is it not commonly thought in law 
that, if a man makes no attempt to prove his innocence, it is tole- 
rably strong presumptive evidence of his guilt ?” 

“ Certainly,” answered Dennison ; “and there could be very little 
doubt as to the justice of the presumption, with regard to any ordinary 
man. But Gerald, in some things, is not at all an ordinary man. 
He is indolent by temperament, and is thoroughly and consistently a 
fatalist. If he is to be cleared, he is without any exertion or trouble 
of his own; if he is not—” 

“Tf he is not, and soon, too, he will be a beggar!” cried Sir John 
Durant, angrily. “If Gerald, with a suspicion like this hanging over 
him, chooses to philander away his time with worthless men and 
women at Morteville, as all his life before has been spent, he may do 
so; but when he wearies of them he shall not find Lucia’s hand 
ready for his reward! Of that I have quite made up my mind. 
That he has married this wretched girl I do not, in my heart, believe. 
No, Robert, I do not. With all his faults, Gerald is not a boy to bring 
such shame as that upon us. Whether he had any share in her flight, 
I decline even to think. What I have to do with is this, that he has 
been accused—he, my daughter’s promised husband—of having made 
a shameful marriage, and that he has allowed near upon sven months 
to pass without coming here openly, and telling mo all. Yes, all, 
Robert. Gerald knows what I have been to him, what I could forgive 
at this moment—ay, till seventy. times seven—if he would come 
honestly forward and acquit himself of so foul a charge.” 
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“ And—and if he could not thus acquit himself?” asked Dennison, 
in a somewhat compressed yoice. “As regards Lucia, I need not ask 
what your feelings must be towards him; but would this marriage, 
supposing the worst to be true, be sufficient to make you cast the poor 
fellow off entirely ? A lowly alliance is not necessarily a shameful one, 
sir.” 

“Indeed. I am sorry to hear such an opinion from you, although I 
am willing to believe you actuated by good feeling tow ards Gerald in 
expressing it. If a nephew of mine, Robert, was to marry Margaret 
Hall, or any woman in her class, I would from that day banish him 
from my heart, my house, and, which I dare say he would care much 
more for, from my will too. No one is more lenient to folly 
even to error, in a young man than myself. Dishonour I would never 
either forget or condone. Our family has not hitherto had blood like 
Margaret Hall’ $ in its veins.” 

“The worse for our family,” thought Robert, mentally comparing 
Lucia’s sickly prettiness and the magnificent face and form he had 
parted from four or five hours ago; then aloud: “TI suppose you are 
right, sir,” he said. “I suppose a mésalliance is about the worst 
action, for himself and for others, that a man can commit. However,” 
he went on, “Iam glad to find that, like myself, you don’t believe 
Gerald to be so deeply committed. Give him the benefit of the doubt 
still. Pride, delicacy, a hundred feelings we may not understand” 
(how unconsciously men utter epigrams about themselves!) “may 
prevent him from coming forward to prove anything in such a matter. 
We don’t even know what his relations may really have been with 
Maggie Hall.” 

But Robert Dennison had humanity enough in him to feel that 
these words, this implied calumny against this man and woman who 
were truest to him in the world, rather choked him in the utterance. 

“ Robert,” answered Sir John, after a minute or two of silence, “I’m 
in no humour now to talk about Gerald’s pride and Gerald’s delicacy. 
How low has not my pride been sunk during all these months? You 
are the nearest relation after Gerald that I have. I don’t know why, 
save that he grew up here, I should say ‘after’ him at all. You are as 
near to me as he is, and I’m now going to tell you the simple trath 
about all this. It has been my dream, you know, for that boy to 
marry Lucia. He must have the title, ‘he must have the old house 
when I am gone, and it has been the hope of my life that Lucia should 
share them with him, and that her children should be born here, as my 
son’s children would have been had he lived. Well, I begin to see that 
my dream has been a foolish one. Not for this one misunderstanding 
—a misunderstanding that another month, another week may heal. 
For this last misunderstanding itself, no; but because this indifference 
of Gerald shows me in reality what the character of the man is whom 
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I look upon asason. “Tis no use glozing it over, Robert. For more 
than six months now Gerald has known himself to rest under this 
imputation, yet never has he come forward in an open, manly way 
either to refute or acknowledge the charge. Married to her, I do not 
believe he is, but every man and woman in the county believes Gerald 
Durant, in some way, to haye been cognizant of Margaret Hall’s flight. 
And still Gerald Durant is the promised husband of my daughter... It 
shan’t go on any more so ; my God, it shan’t !” he repeated, passionately. 
“*T wrote him one letter, and he sent me,—well, he sent me what I felt 
to be a cursed flippant answer, affecting to treat the whole thing as a 
joke, and even saying—mark this, Robert, even saying that if a member 
of the family had married Maggie, he thought it a disgrace that could 
be very easily got over. To have sacrificed worldly prospects for the 
woman one loves would be honour—hear that! rather than disgrace, 
with more high-flown rubbish about the girl’s goodness and beauty and 
yirtue than I care to think of;” and the old man’s face flushed over 
with passion. “Now, in reply to this last message sent through you, 
he coolly sends me word that he is innocent. Innocent! when he 
ought to be here at Lucia’s side, here sitting at my table proving his 
innocence! And you tell me he is losing his money—my money would 
be nearer the mark—and running after disreputable acquaintances at 
Morteville. Tl have done with the lad—TIll have done with him!” he 
exclaimed, now fairly worked up to white heat. “Thank God he is not 
my only nephew, Robert. I have you to look to yet to keep our 
family from utter disgrace and ruin. My poor little Lucia!” 

Tn all his life Robert Dennison had never seen Sir John Durant so 
moved. He was a well-preserved handsome old man, with grey eyes, 
that once had been soft and_ passionate, like Gerald’s ; a fair receding 
forehead, but beautiful rather than intellectual in its contour; refined 
patrician features; and with only the fatal hereditary weakness of 
mouth and chin to mar the face. A hot: flush had risen over his 
cheek ; his lips trembled as he spoke. Now, if ever, Robert felt was 
the time for him to strike ; now, with the metal hot, Gerald away, and 
his own superior virtue and ability in such conspicuous pre-eminence. 

“ As regards Margaret Hall, I can only repeat I believe Gerald to be 
innocent. As regards his behaviour to Lucia, I can’t trust myself to 
speak. That is a subject on which Gerald and I have not agreed for 
a good many years. But there is another point on which I may, 
without disingenuousness to my cousin, speak openly. I should do so 
if Gerald were sitting here at table with us. It does grieve me bitterly 
~ to see him so utterly indifferent to the public career which, through 
your interest, sir, he might enter upon if he chose.” 

The tone in which he said this was unmistakably sincere ; much 
more so than the tone in which he had been speaking hitherto. Sir 
John Durant looked steadfastly at his strong, resolute brow and face, 
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and the thought crossed him that he had hitherto done this other nephew 
of his injustice. ‘The son of an unloved sister, and of a man whom he 
secretly despised for his want of birth, Robert Dennison had never 
awakened any but the most lukewarm interest in his heart. Every 
hope, every ambition, the promise of every good thing, had been 
lavished on Gerald ; and now Gerald was a spendthrift and a pro- 
digal, and this other lad was prudent, self-denying, steady ; a poor, 
albeit a rising barrister, living in his frugal Temple chambers, and 
trusting only to his own industry and his own brain for success. 

“Tt needs but for you to bring him forward,” repeated Dennison, 
after a minute or two, during which he had felt rather than seen his 
uncle’s steadfast scrutiny of his face ; “ it needs but for you to bring him 
forward, and Gerald must be returned for L——. I was speaking to 
Conyers about it only to-day, and he said the contest would be a 
nominal one. You and Lord Sandford together can bring in any man 
you choose to propose; and if Gerald. . . But what is the use of 
talking about it?” he interrupted himself, with unassumed bitterness. 
“Gerald has no more ambition now than he had when he was eleven, 
and retired—do you remember, sir?—from competing for a prize he 
was certain of, because he wished some other boy—his Damon of the 
minute !—to get it. He never had ambition; he never will have it. 
Ambition! It is not in his nature to desire anything strongly.” 

Sir John winced under the remark, then lapsed into silence—the 
little reminiscence of Gerald’s childish folly not, perhaps, affecting his 
weaker nature quite in the way that it affected Mr. Dennison—and, 
after a few minutes, rose from his chair, and proposed that they should 
join the ladies in the drawing-room. 

“But you are not angry, sir?” cried Dennison, anxiously, as he 
jumped up, with the deferential promptness he always showed in obey- 
ing his uncle’s smallest wishes. ‘“ You are not annoyed, I hope, at my 
having alluded to all this ?” he repeated in a low tone, as they were on 
their way to the drawing-room. “You know it’s an old ambition of 
mine to see our family represented in Parliament, and I can’t help feel- 
ing strongly about it at such a time as this.” 

“ Annoyed with you! No, no,” answered Sir John ; but he turned 
from his admirable, high-principled nephew as he spoke, and, looking 
through the open door of his daughter's morning-room, his eyes fell on 
a beautiful full-length portrait of the prodigal; the prodigal at nine 
years of age, with little Lucia by his side. “I was only wishing he 
was somewhat more like you, Robert,” added the old man with a sigh. 
“ With your ambition and your standing, Gerald might have become 
anything he chose.” 

“Say rather, with Gerald’s personal qualities, I might have become 
anything I chose, sir,” Dennison answered quickly. “ Ambition and 
perseverance are very well, but brilliant natural gifts—a face and a 
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manner like Gerald’s are worth all of them in the race of life. For 
one man or one woman who likes me, fifty like him. It has been so 
always, and it is just. I have only to be with him an hour myself to 
feel the fascination of his presence as much a8 any one.” 

The real strength of Robert Dennison’s character lay in his capacity 
for saying things like this. A common, coarse slanderer slanders in- 
discriminately. Dennison knew not only where to stop from reviling, 
but where to begin to be generous. And then he possessed the rare 
gift of seeming to feel what he said! At this moment his voice shook, 
his face softened, and Sir John Durant felt that he had never cared for 
his sister’s son so much in his life before. “ You’re a good lad, Robert, 
and a generous one, and some day I'll prove to the world the high opinion 
Thave of you!” And as he entered the drawing-room, one of his hands 
rested kindly on his nephew’s shoulder. 

With a quick, upraised glance from her embroidery, Lucia Durant 
noticed the unwonted familiarity, and knew that Gerald must be fur- 
ther off than ever from her father’s heart. 


Cuaprer IX. 
LUCIA, 


Tue drawing-room at Durant’s Court was a long low room, with 
mullioned windows, glazed still in the ancient style, with small dia- 
-mond-formed quarries, a heavily-carved ceiling, panelled walls, and 
tapestry-covered furniture that had served the Durants during the last 
hundred years at least. Surrounded in the county by pottery lords 
far richer than themselves, pottery lords who converted their houses 
into amateur bazaars or show-rooms of everything costly and elaborate 
in modern upholstery, it was Lady Durant’s vanity to keep the Court 
furnished simply as it was when she first came to it a bride, and when 
none of their rich neighbours had as yet risen above their native clay. 
No ornament in the hall save its dark gromed roof, the shields of arms 
upon its walls, and one huge suit of tilting-armour—not bought in 
Wardour Street, but that had been worn by a Durant of old, and 
had descended from father to son in the family since the time of 
Elizabeth. In the dining-room plain mahogany furniture, of a fashion 
to recall the parlour in which Squire Western used to sit and listen to 
his Sophia’s harpsichord. In the bedchambers the faded blue or green 
or damask hangings, which had given to each its name for generations ; 
and in the drawing-room, as I have said, the same tapestry-covered 
chairs and couches as had been the mode when George the Third first 
became king. 

“No better furnished than a parsonage,” the manufacturers’ ladies 
thought, when by rare chance any of them came to be admitted on a 
morning visit to Lady Durant. But then what a strange, what a 
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potent atmosphere of home seemed, by virtue of its very plainness, to 
hang over all the silent, grave old house! The manufacturers’ wives 
were sensible of that, and for the life of them could not make out why 
the crimson-and-gold stained windows, the cast-iron balustrades, the 
velvets and silks and ormoulu, of their own Italian stucco palaces would 
always keep their show-room gloss, and steadfastly refuse to be invested 
with the look of home. The look which only a house wherein men 
have been born, and have loved and died, can ever wear. The one 
unpurchasable quality that makes these quiet, unchanged old country 
houses dear, as are the faces of tried friends, to those who inherit and 
live in them. 

The angle of Durant’s Court faced south and west. At every season 
of the year sun and light were in all its rooms. Close without, two 
giant cedars sent up their immemorial fragrance from the smooth-shorn 
lawn. All through the summer, roses and honeysuckles clustered at 
every open bedroom window. In winter, the old-fashioned smell of 
dried rose-leaves and lavender made you think of summer still. The 
house lay somewhat low, and on no side commanded a view beyond its 
own densely-wooded grounds. It was shut out from all sounds save 
those of its own small world; the very cawing of the crows was 
exclusive—-the Court Rookery! All the changes, all the noise of the 
outer world touched it not. Year by year the same quiet servants went 
about the same routine of quiet duties, the same furniture stood in the 
rooms, the same smell of the roses mingled with the cedars in June, the 
same old portraits were lit up by the blazing wood-fires at Christmas. 
Nothing altered, nothing progressed there, save, within the last twenty 
years, one young girl's life. And even this had been so gentlea growth 
as scarce to bring about any vital change in the habits or customs of 
the house. At twenty, Lucia was a grown-up young woman of course ; 
but save that she no longer had a governess, and that she wore long 
dresses instead of short ones, and sat up as late as her papa and mamma 
at night, her life, and the lives of all about her, went on very much the 
same as they had done when she was ten. 

It was an old joke of Gerald’s, when he was a small boy, to say the 
Court was an enchanted palace sleeping for a hundred years, and that 
he would be the fairy prince bringing “love and pleasure, hope and 
pain,” when he married Lucia. And little Lucia, with her doll in her 
arms, had laughed at the joke then. Latterly, the mention of their 
marriage had become much too solemn a thing to be spoken of in jest ; 
nay, even to be openly spoken of at all. Lady Durant willed it so. It 
was very well when they were children; but no grown-up gitl should 
listen to any talk of love or marriage until such time as the trousseau 
must be got ready. And Lucia, quite calm on the subject, had 
answered, “All right, mamma, not till the troussean must be got 
ready ;” while Gerald — well, Gerald, if truth is spoken, had ac- 
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quiesced only too gladly in any abrogation of the duties of his court- 
ship. 

is part and parcel of the dear old place he liked Lucia. Liked her 
as he liked the house, the cedars, the good old wines, the slow old 
carriage horses, and everything else enclosed within the boundaries. of 
the Court. Love he never had felt, never could feel, towards her: no, 
nor the feeling which, in the world he frequented, amongst the men he 
associated with, is dignified by the name of love. Women of many 
grades and many nations had inspired his quickly-fired imagination 
long before he first saw Archie Lovell: Lucia never—Lucia, poor little 
Lucia—could awaken in him neither sentiment nor passion. She held 
something the place a man’s favourite sister holds in his regard: 
scarcely that. A sister, to be a favourite one, must make herself your 
companion ; and this, up to the present time, Lucia had never done ; 
Lady Durant not holding favourable opinions of allowing a young girl 
to be the companion of any one save of her governess or her mother. 

No woman of forty is thoroughly suited to begin, for the first time, 
to bring up a child’s life. Lady Durant was more than forty when 
Lucia was born; her husband was fifteen years older than herself; and 
so the girl had grown up unnaturally staid and good, as the only child 
of elderly parents is almost sure to be. Lady Durant loved her 
devotedly—more devotedly, perhaps, than some younger women love 
their daughters—but living so long in this shut-out existence, without 
children, save him whose few weeks of life had made her own so much 
more lonely, without companionship except her husband’s, she had 
forgotten, too completely, the feelings of youth to become, in any wise, 
the companion of her child. When she was a girl, she had been 
brought up according to the doctrme of Mrs. Hannah More, and 
according to these doctrines, very little modified, she brought up her 
daughter. The genuine British idea of gravity being a virtue, per se, 
was rooted deep in Lady Durant’s heart. As a baby, Lucia had been 
duly impressed with the notion that she must never laugh out of 
season, must repeat solemn words solemnly, e¢ cetera; and as her 
high-pressure governesses made solemn teachings the main part of her 
education, the poor child, as time wore on, not only repeated solemn 
words, but all words in an unnaturally subdued tone, and with an 
unnaturally lengthy face. There was nothing stern, nothing un- 
womanly in Lady Durant’s character. She simply held that prosaic, 
rigid, coldly-methodical theory of human life, in which a recognition of 
our capacity either for keen pleasure, or of the sense of the ludicrous, 
has no place. The mother of sons, her character might have become 
tenderer, more catholic—for girls she held mediocrity to be the beau- 
ideal of perfection ; and her daughter had certainly grown up the very 
incarnation of the prim, rigid, unimaginative system in which she had 
been reared. 
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correct, as far as mere feature went. Colour, life, vigour, were all that 
was wanting to make her beautiful. Of these she was bereft. The 
development of children, after all, depends as much upon physical as 
upon moral causes. If the Court had stood upon a breezy upland, the 
old parents and the want of companions, and the excellent traming of 
Lady Durant even, would not have sufficed to quench the buoyancy 
out of Lucia’s childhood. But the Court lay low—sheltered from every 
wind of heayen—hemmed in by those glorious old trees, so favourable 
to the haunted peace of aristocracy, so antagonistic to the circulation of 
oxygen, which aristocratic and plebeian lungs appear to stand in need 
of alike! And, so after many years indecision whether she would grow up 
at all, Miss Durant, of Durant, grew up a weed, much after the pattern 
of the pale, scentless flowers that grew under the shadow of the cedars 
on the lawn. You could look at her now and feel logically certain as to 
what she could be at thirty, or forty, or sixty. A man marrying her 
might feel assured that he took to. himself as spotless a heart as any 
English household could produce ; for the very ignorance of childhood 
was on Lucia still. But he must feel, also, that he could prophecy 
with accuracy concerning all the future years of his domestic life, and 
this to some men—to a man like Gerald especially—is a singularly 
depressing thought. Men of his temperament crave for amusement 
more, perhaps, than for any other possession. Lucia never could 
amuse any one. None of the little aberrations from the beaten track, 
which make a young, untutored girl so charming, were possible to her. 
Nothing that she said, nothing that she did, was ever unexpected. On 
mild platitudes she had been reared up; uttering and enacting mild 
platitudes she would live and rear up her children after her. 

“Honest, fair, womanly,” Gerald had often thought, when he 
watched his cousin’s face, and looked onward to the life he would 
have to spend with her ; fair, gentle, feminine, everything he admired 
most in women, and a bore. And about the strongest aversion of 
Mr. Durant’s easy, epicurean nature was summed up in that one 
word. 

Robert Dennison had mentally compared Miss Durant with his wife, 
awhile since, when Sir John spoke of no blood like Margaret Hall’s 
running in the Durant veins. The comparison returned to him with 
double force when he came into the drawing-room and saw Lucia 
sitting there: her delicate face bent down beside the lamp, her wax- 
like hands buried in her embroidery, the whole, still figure in its dead- 
white dress looking very much like one of Mr. Sandys’ beautiful rose- 
and-alabaster heroines (just ready to have “ snowdrop,” or “ pearl,” or 
“lily” emblazoned in gold letters, at her feet). And Mr. Dennison, 
whose taste inclined towards robust, Juno-like beauty, rather than 
towards ethereal heroines, felt in his heart that his low-born wife was 
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handsomer, yes, and nobler-looking too, than Miss Durant, of Durant, 
with all her pale refinement—all her studied grace ! 

She turned her head at his entrance, smiling the pretty smile that 
she had been taught from her babyhood to accord to people, whether 
she liked them or not, and Robert came and seated himself by her 
side. 

“ Busy, as usual, Lucia. What elaborate piece of work are you 
employed upon now ?” 

“Nothing very elaborate, Robert; only a crest and initials. Do 
you like them ?” and she put her work into his hands. 

“G. E. D.” and the Durant crest. Then, all this elaboration of 
delicate stitching, these fine interpolations of lilliputian lace-work, 
were for Gerald; and it was being worked under Lady Durant’s own 
eyes. Robert Dennison returned the handkerchief to his cousin in a 
second. 

“J admire your skill, Lucia, but Ido not admire embroidery and 
lace-work for men. I always think a man who wears embroidery on 
his handkerchief, ought to wear long, scented love-locks, and lace-ruffles 
at his wrists and throat, like one of the courtiers of Charles the 
Second.” 

“ Why ?” 

“To be thoroughly in keeping, Lucia.” 

“ But long hair and lace-ruffles are not the fashion now, and em- 
broidered crests on handkerchiefs are.” 

“The fashion! A man need not follow fashion like a girl, you 
know.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Because his aim is not to please by his pretty face and hands as hers 
is, and ought to be.” 

“ Not by his pretty face, of course—pretty is never said of gentle- 
men—but by being handsome and well dressed. If I was a boy I would 
have well-made clothes, and good gloves and embroidered handkerchiefs 
as Gerald does.” 

“ And sit before the glass studying the fashion-books and the set of 
your ties, and whether lavender gloves or straw-colour became you 
most, I hope, Lucia ?” said Robert, with a laugh. 

“Oh, dear no, not if I was really a boy,” answered Miss Durant, 
looking up into his face. “If I was really a boy, I’ suppose I should 
ride to hounds, and row, and play cricket, and be brave like Gerald is.” 

Of all persons in the world Robert Dennison found his cousin Lucia 
the most difficult to get on with. To a man whose forte lies in half 
statements, implied detraction, delicate-innuendo, no human creature is 
so embarrassing as one of these matter-of-fact people who say “ why ?” 
to everything, and receive every statement made to them in its formal 
and literal meaning. If he had said “ Gerald is an empty-headed fop, 
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Gerald spends his time before the glass trying on neck-ties and de- 
liberating as to the colour of kid gloves,” Lucia, after some considera- 
tion, might have admitted the new idea to her mind. His covert 
allusions to cavaliers and lace-ruffles and fashion-books, reached her 
apprehension very much as they would have reached the apprehension 
of a child of six. And this uncompromising simplicity, this invincible 
slowness of comprehension, really served Lucia as largeness of heart 
serves wiser people. Want of imagination kept her true; want of 
imagination made her just; up to the mark of a child’s truth and of 
a child’s justice. 

“ You should not be spoiling your eyes by lamp-light, Lucia, with such 
a moon as that telling you to go out in the fresh air,’ Mr. Dennison 
remarked, after watching her quiet face for a minute or two. ‘ Would 
it hurt you, do you think, to have a walk in the garden? A night like 
this is rather a treat, you know, to a poor smoke-dried Londoner like 
me.” Robert Dennison had reasons for wishing to talk to Lucia con- 
fidentially ; and as he was to leave the Court before any of them would 
be up next morning, he knew that this would be his only opportunity 
of seeing her alone. 

“Mamma, Robert wishes me to go out with him—may I ?” 

“ What, at nine o'clock? Well, Lucia never does go out so late, 
Robert, on account of her throat ; but if there is no dew, and you keep 
on the grayel—” 

Dennison ran out through the window, and resting his hand down 
on the turf declared it to be as dry as the carpet; and then Miss 
Durant, with a shawl pinned round her head as though she had been a 
very rheumatic old woman, was allowed to go out for ten minutes, with 
strict injunctions to walk fast all the time, and Dennison, resolving 
to make the most of his time, drew her hand within his arm and 
marched her far away at once from out of hearing of the old people. 

“ Robert has improved,” remarked Sir John, when the sound of their 
footsteps had died away ; “very much improved. Don’t you think so, 
Jane ?” 

“Robert Dennison looks in good health,” answered Lady Durant’s 
measured voice ; “ but that I think he always did. What does he say 
of Gerald ?” 

“T don’t mean improved in health,” said Sir John, pettishly, “T 
mean improved in manners, in bearing, in every way. Robert is a 
young man who will make his way yet in the world, Lady Durant. 
You will see that.” 

“T always thought he would make his way, Sir John, in his own 
walk of life. His father was a person, I believe, who made his way in 
the world—was he not ?” 

“His father! Where is the good of talking in that way now, Lady 
Durant? You know very well I disliked this lad’s father, and I don’t 
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think it’s generous, no by God, I don’t think it’s generous in you 
Jane, to bring up the poor fellow’s want of birth so constantly !” 

“ My dear Sir John—” 

“Oh, it’s all very fine, and of course you said nothing really against 
him, but I know your tone, and I know how you have felt all yous 
life about Robert. It would be well for us both, Jane, if we had 
thought more of him, and a little less of that scapegrace, Gerald ; 
well for ourselves, and the honour of our family too.” 

When Sir John Durant took up an obstinate fit, you might as well 
have sought to move him by argument as to transplant one of his own 
cedars by a touch of your hand. He had worked himself into real 
anger towards Gerald this evening; and Lady Durant saw that very 
little was needed to push him into real amity towards Dennison. 

“T don’t know why you should say we have undervalued Robert,” 
she remarked, very quietly. “TI, for one, have ever been alive to his 
good, steady, hard-working qualities.” 

“ And have made him your favourite? taken him to your heart as a 
son? promised him your daughter’s hand? You have done all this 
for Robert Dennison, have you not, Jane ?” 

“No, Sir John, I have not,” answered Lady Durant, firmly ; “ neither 
have you. Robert never has been, never can be, as near my heart as 
Gerald is. Gerald took the place to me of my own son, and whether 
he marries Lucia or not, he will hold it.” And Lady Durant rose, and 
coming up close beside her husband’s arm-chair, rested her hand down 
on his shoulder. 

She was a handsome woman, looking ten years younger than her 
age; tall, upright, with the same pure cut features as Lucia, soft grey 
hair, braided low upon her forehead, and teeth and hands that still 
were beautiful. With all her sectarian, narrow-minded foibles there 
was a certain old-fashioned honesty, a certain womanly refined grace 
about Lady Durant (rare, perhaps, to meet among some of the more 
liberal-minded London matrons of the present day) that invested her 
with a charm still in the eyes of the husband of her youth. The calm 
stagnant atmosphere that had failed to develop the young girl’s 
nature seemed to have preserved that of the mature woman in more 
than ordinary freshness: and as Sir John Durant looked up into his 
wife’s face now, something about its unwonted emotion, the unwonted 
sight of tears within her eyes, touched him strongly—these good 
simple country people who in their old age could still be moved by the 
expression of each other’s faeces! “I don’t ask you to love Robert 
Dennison, Jane. I know, keenly enough, how dear Gerald still is to 
us both. All I want is, that we should be just.” 

“In what way just, Sir John ?” 

“Tn not lavishing every good thing upon one lad to the exclusion of 
the other. We have given this house to be Gerald’s home, we have 
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promised to receive him as a son. That is enough. Enough, God 
knows! when we consider the gratitude he shows us in return.” 

“ And what is this that you propose to do for Robert, then? Tell 
me. I would rather you told me. I will oppose you in nothing that 
you decide to be wise and just, even if all our happiness—Lucia’s most 
—has to be sacrificed to what you feel to be duty !” 

Wise words—words which showed that, whatever Lady Durant’s 
errors might be regarding the training of daughters, she thoroughly 
understood those smaller tactics of domination which make a clever 
woman a good wife. In five minutes she was mistress of all the vague 
projects respecting Robert’s advancement that had as yet vacillated 
across her husband’s mind; and in a quarter of an hour Sir John 
Durant had had his biscuit and half-tumbler of weak brandy-and-water, 
and was walking up to his bed, not over sorry to take his wife’s advice 
and defer further conversation with “ poor Robert” until his next visit 
to the Court—until Gerald, at least, had returned to England, and had 
been allowed one more chance of vindicating himself. 

“ But tell Robert from me that I shall not forget our conversation, 
Jane.” The old man said this as his wife stood and dutifully looked 
after him from the drawing-room door. “And say that I hope to see 
him again before long—he may bring Conyers down with him if he 
can—and then we'll talk matters over more seriously. And just tell 
him, too, I have never stayed up later than nine since my last attack. 
Tt looks unkind to the lad to go away without wishing him good-bye.” 

All of which Lady Durant very readily promised to do, and did, 
only with a shade less of cordiality in her manner than Robert Dennison 
could have desired. i 

Gain ascendancy over his uncle he might, of that he felt assured ; 
over Lady Durant possibly, in time and with unflagging tact and 
perseverance ; over Lucia never. With her hand resting on his arm, 
the moonlight shining on her face through the dark cloister of the 
overshadowing trees, here, in the old garden, where he had played 
with her any time ever since she could walk alone, Robert Dennison felt, 
more embarrassed by this simple girl than he had ever felt by brow- 
beating judge or bullying brother barrister in his life. 

“ You—you don’t inquire after Gerald,” he remarked, when they had 
walked to the farthest terrace in the garden—Lucia’s terrace, as it was 
called—and when several common-place remarks had met with nothing 
but the girl’s accustomed quiet “yes” or “no.” “But perhaps you 
don’t know that I have seen him ?”—pressing the hand, ever so gently 
and compassionately, that rested on his arm. 

“Yes, I know it. I heard from Gerald this morning.” 

“Oh! I did not know. Lucia, dear child, I must be candid, I did 
not know that you and Gerald still kept up any correspondence.” 

Lucia was silent. 
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“Tn the present state of things between Sir John and Gerald, I must 
say, Lucia, that this surprises me.” 

“ Did papa tell you to say this, Robert’? Don’t say it, please, unless 
he did.” She dropped her hold of his arm, and looked up full at him as 
she spoke. 

“Your father did not tell me to speak to you, Lucia. It is my own 
interest in you and in Gerald that makes me do so ; however, I will say 
nothing unless you wish to hear it.” 

“T don’t wish to hear anything against Gerald, Robert ; that’s all. 
I don’t like you to tell tales of him now, any more than I used, years 
ago, when you were boys.” 

“ And when you were—what, Lucia ?—a wise little old lady of ten 
or eleven, but just the same, as Gerald says, just the same dear little 
model of good sense and propriety that you are now at twenty-one.” 

If he thought to pique her into anger, he was wholly unsuccessful. 
Gerald’s opinion of her seemed to Lady Durant’s daughter rather a 
compliment than otherwise. 

“But I shall not be twenty-one till December the 16th. “ Gerald’s 
birthday is in the same month, you know, ten days*later.” 

“ Ah, yes, and he will be twenty-six. That is the time at_which the 
marriage was to have taken place, if it had taken place at all, was it 
not ?” 

“ Of course, Robert. Why do you ask ?” 

“T wanted to see if one of you, at least, bore any remembrance of 
the old engagement in mind.” 

“ Do you mean to tell me that Gerald does not ?” 

Dennison was silent. 

“Do you mean to say that Gerald pretends to forget the old engage- 
ment, as you call it ?” 

But now Miss Durant’s voice did tremble a little. Pride was the 
strongest feeling by far that she possessed ; and Robert Dennison had 
at last succeeded in awaking it. 

“T mean this, Lucia,” he answered in a soothing voice, “ that Gerald’s 
whole way of living shows him not to be a marrying man. Would 
any one, any man of common sense, who intended to_be married in six 
months’ time, rest quietly under such an imputation as lies on poor 
Gerald now ?” 


“T don’t believe the imputation. I don’t believe a word about Gerald 
and Maggie Hall.” 

“ And your trust in him does you honour, Lucia, infinite honour! 
T did not question your good faith, remember, for a.moment” (the girl’s 
hand returned to his arm again), “but his. Has Gerald ever come 
forward and honestly sought to establish his innocence to your father 
and to you? If he has not, I repeat that he has not acted as any man 
with speedy intention of marriage in his heart must act.” 
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In the morning Robert Dennison had first formed the idea of some 
day utilizing Gerald Durant’s generosity to himself; had formed it; 
then put it away from his mind with a feeling of self-abasement at 
having thought so vile a thing. And now, seven or eight hours later 
—so quickly do a man’s steps acquire impetus upon the downward road, 
he was putting it into practice with scarce a qualm. Miss Durant’s 
heart swelled bitterly as she listened to him. She knew, only too well, 
that Gerald had not openly come forward as he might have done; that 
there had been evident evasion on his part whenever Lady Durant had 
pressed him for proofs of his imocence; that he had acted, in short, 
not as a man would act in a case upon which the vital happiness of his 
life was at stake. 

“T don’t suppose Gerald is what is called in love with me, Robert,” 
and she turned her pale face far away in the moonlight ; “not in love 
as people are in novels and poetry, and all that. He knows we 
are to be married, and that every one looks upon it as settled, and so 
he just hasn’t taken any trouble, I suppose, to set himself formally right 
with papa. I don’t like it, mind,” she added, “and I don’t think Gerald 
has acted quite as he ought to have done, for my sake, but that’s all 
the anger, all the malice, I shall ever feel against him. I know 
Gerald has had no part at all in the disappearance of Maggie Hall.” 

“Ah! IfTI ever have a wife, Lucia, may she be possessed of a heart 
and of a faith like yours. Gerald’s tardiness in asserting his innocence 
is, you think, no presumptive proof even of his guilt.” 

“Please don’t argue with me, Robert, or say anything legal. I 
know Gerald has had nothing to do with Maggie Hall’s disap- 
pearance.” 

“ May I ask why ?” 

“ Because—Robert, I don’t know that mamma would like me to talk 
about this to you.” 

“T am very sure she would, Lucia. I am very sure Lady Durant 
would judge my motives aright in having brought this subject forward.” 

“Very well, then, if you make me speak, I must. Gerald never 
once thought of Maggie in the way of admiration, because you—yes, 
you, Robert—were so in love with her yourself.” 

The unexpectedness of the blow made Robert Dennison literally 
stagger. Was it possible—this was his first thought—that Gerald or 
that Maggie had betrayed him after all ? 

“Tt is not a very flattering reason as far as I am concerned,” went 
on Lucia, in her childish way ; “but then Gerald never has pretended 
ever not to flirt because he was engaged, and if that had been all I 
might have believed this story as other people have done. But Gerald 
would never have tried to rival you, never! I don’t know why, but I 
feel it’s a thing he would not have done.” 

“And may I ask if Lady Durant shares this idea of yours, my little 
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wise Lucia ?” asked Dennison, with a very sorry attempt at a laugh, as 
he spoke. 

“Mamma? Oh, no! At least, I should think not. But then 
mamma never speaks of anything of the kind. The wise idea is mine, 
and mine alone, Robert ; but I am not a bit less sure that I am right 
for all that.” 

Dennison breathed freer again. The speech, after all, had been only 
one of those terrible guesses at truth which Lucia’s stupid, wnimagina- 
tive mind seemed to have the mysterious knack of making; a guess 
unfounded upon reason, and which the next idea that gained ingress 
into her small brain would dispossess. 

“T wish it were as you think, my dear little cousin; but, glad as I 
should be to clear Gerald, I really must disclaim the honour you assign 
tome. Inever even admired this Susan—no, Mary—Maggie Hall.” 

“Susan—Mary—Maggie! Why, Robert, you lived down at Heath- 
cotes! You were always running after Maggie at one time. You had 
not a word to say but about Maggie’s figure and Maggie’s eyes; and 
now you pretend you don’t even remember her name !” 

The dark blood rose up on Dennison’s face. 

“T did not know you listened to this sort of scandal, Lucia. I should 
have thought you, of all girls, were beyond the village on dits and the 
gossip of the servants’ hall,” he exclaimed, angrily. 

“T never heard anything from the servants, or in the village either. 
All that I heard was from you, and from poor Maggie herself.” 

Now Robert Dennison knew well that Lucia, as a little girl, had been 
familar with Maggie Hall. Lady Durant, w ho would let her associate 
with none of the children of their rich manufacturing neighbours, hay- 
ing encouraged the child to be friendly, in a certain ‘aristocratic, affable 
little way, with all the tenants’ children on her father’s land. As Miss 
Durant, of Durant, grew to be a woman, her intimacy with the pretty 
dairy-maid had of course gradually subsided into a few kind words on 
one side, a humble curtsy and deferential answer on the other, when 
they chanced to meet. Still, much of the old feeling of companionship 
had doubtless survived the days of outward familiarity ; and Dennison 
trembled to think what confidence respecting himself might not, in some 
moment of unwonted condescension on Lucia’s part, have been ex- 
changed. 

“Maggie was a vain, foolish girl,” he remarked, coldly. ‘“ Women 
of that class are always thinking every man above them in rank must 
be in love with them.” 

“ Maggie did not,” answered Lucia. “ And as to vanity, I wonder 
she was so little vain, considering how you all admired her. Why, I 
remember—let me see, it must be about a year ago—a few weeks before 
she went away, there were you and Mr. Luttrell and Sir George Chester 
all wild about Maggie’s good looks atonce! It’s absurd for you to deny 
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it, Robert, or to say that you were not for ever running down on some 
excuse or other to Heathcotes—all of you.” 

“All of us; yes, Lucia. All of us—Luttrell, Chester, Gerald, and 
myself—but chiefly Gerald !” 

«No, Robert ; no, no, no,” said Lucia, more firmly than he had ever 
known her to say anything in her life. “Gerald least of all. Gerald, 
in the way of attention or admiration, never.” 

“T can only repeat, Lucia, that when I marry, I hope my wife will , 
be possessed of a simple, trusting heart like yours. The subject is 
not one I can discuss more freely with you,” added Robert Dennison, 
loftily, “and so we will leave it where it is.” He most heartily 
wished, at that moment, that he had never gone near it at all. “I 
spoke to you in entire good faith, and with no thought but of your 
happiness, Lucia,” he added, reproachfully ; “and you certainly have 
turned the tables upon me in a way I had no right to expect.” 

“T have said what I think true, Robert, and I shall keep to it. 
Maggie Hall never thought of Gerald, never cared for him, except as 
she might have cared for papa or for any of us, and she did care for 
you. Why, I used to watch her face as she sat in the gallery at 
church, and when you only walked up the aisle, she would turn white 
and red by turns ; and once when I met her in the park, not a week 
before she left, and I happened to mention you, she looked as :f she 
could have fallen to the ground with confusion. Nothing on earth 
will change me; Gerald knows no more about Maggie Hall’s disap- 
pearance than I do.” 

Just at this moment, Lady Durant’s tall figure appeared in the 
moonlight a few paces from where they stood ; and in another minute, 
much to her cousin’s relief, Lucia was reminded of the falling dew and 
of her delicate throat, and sent off, like a little girl of six, to the house. 

iobert Dennison was in no mood to recommence the Maggie Hall con- 

troversy with another member of the family, but on their way back to 
the house he did vaguely attempt to sound Lady Durant on electioneer- 
ing matters, and on Sir John’s intentions respecting the candidate he 
meant to support ‘n the coming struggle. 

“T know no more about it all than you do, dear Robert,” was Lady 
Durant’s answer. “Your uncle is far, very far from strong at present, 
and it would not surprise me if, after all, he should take no part what- 
ever in the election. Politics have never been his vocation, as you 
know ; and, in spite of all the talk there has been about making Gerald 
stand, I have very much doubt, when it comes to the point, if your uncle 
or Gerald either will muster courage enough to go through the trouble 
of canvassing.” 

“Trouble !” repeated Dennison, bitterly. ‘“ Imagine any man thinking 
of trouble when the interests of all his future life are at stake. Indifferent 


as Gerald is, you surely do not hold so low an estimate of him as that. 
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“ Well,” answered Lady Durant, evasively ; “my own opinion is that 
Gerald is a great deal too young, a great deal too unsettled in his beliefs, 
to think of public life at present. In another five years, when he has 
come to your age, and I hope to your steadiness, Robert, there may be 
some reason in talking of all this; but I really don’t see how a boy who 
cannot yet legislate for himself, is to do any good to his country by 
attempting to legislate for others. Come in, Robert” (they had reached 
the drawing-room window now), “unless you wish to smoke your 
cigar, and hear Lucia sing. I want you to tell me what you think of 
her voice, and what songs there are in this new opera you spoke of at 
dinner that would be likely to suit her.” 

Robert. Dennison spent another hour in friendly chat with Lady 
Durant ; listened patiently to Lucia’s songs; gave grave opinions as to 
the disorders of Sesame the parrot; drew a pretty little design for a 
new Sunday-school out of his own head ; and wrote down with infinite 
attention the different commissions in china and wool-work that he was 
to execute for his dear aunt before his next visit to the Court. 

And still, in spite of all these amenities, and even of Lady Durant, a 
very rare event, tendering a cold cheek for him to kiss at parting, when 
Mr. Dennison was on his road back to London next morning, it did not 
seem to him as though his journey into Staffordshire had been a 

thoroughly successful one. 


CHAPTER X. 


“MY LIFE IS WEARY.” 


Reaper, have you ever known what it was to be brought to bay with 
fortune, when you were living alone in a common London lodging? It 
is a condition of human wretchedness the like of which cannot, I think, 
exist in the country. A new-ploughed field, a leafless forest, a snow- 
spread common, every dreariest country sight, could never surely equal 
the dreariness of this great sea of human faces, the solitude of these 
Babel-tongued streets, the utter homelessness of these rooms with their 
dingy furniture, their airless atmosphere, their inhuman landlady. Had 
that last interview of Robert Dennison and his wife taken place any- 
where else in the world, Maggie might possibly have rallied after it. 
She was a girl, with all a girl’s fresh spring of life in her heart still ; 
and who shall say that a sight of blue sky, a waft of garden flowers, a 
word from a hearty country tongue, might not just then have been her 
salvation? Butshe got none of these, and she went straight to despair 
as I shall show yoa. 

“Tf you betray me, I swear I will never touch your hand, never look 
upon your face save as a stranger again.” 

The words rang in her tender heart, as the burthen of an unhallowed 
song will ring through and torture some pure soul in the delirium of 
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btain-fever. The mask was off at last, and she saw her life bared before 
her ; her life, not as she wanted it to be, but as it was. Her occupation 
was gone. She would never, or not for years, which at her age is the 
same as never, live with Robert openly before men as his wife. In 
winter evenings she would not share his fireside ; in winter nights her 
head would rest on a lonely pillow ; in long summer days like this she 
would have to drag through the hours without husband, or home, or 
work (the last, although she did not know it, the direst privation to 
her). She had no high ambition. She had married Robert for love ; 
not because he was a gentleman. A nice little cottage with a garden, 
the household to look after, Robert to love, children some day to nurse 
and work for, these, with perhaps the natural adjuncts of a very bright 
dress and bonnet for Sunday, had been the limits of her wildest dreams. 
They were over now. Robert was not going to live with her. Robert, 
of his own free will, had proposed that she should go away from Eng- 
land; had threatened that if she betrayed him, he would never look 
upon her face again. Her life, her hope, her desire had died by a soli- 
tary cruel blow; ; as yours and as mine have done perhaps, ere now, 
reader ! and no kindly accident befell her, as in your case and in mine it 
may have done, to save her body from following the death of the soul. 

She sat in the place where he had left her all the evening, the even- 
ing during which he was eating his excellent dinner, drinking his 
excellent wine at the Court, blankly staring at the pattern of the paper 
on the opposite wall, and at one wretched daub of a picture that hung 
there, and seemed in some sort to force itself as a human companion 
upon her. This picture was a portrait in oils of a fair, full-blown 
woman of middle age, dressed in black satin, with a grand lace-collar, a 
brooch, watch-chain, and rings upon the fat fingers, that were crossed 
blandly in front of her ample waist, an aunt or mother of the land- 
lady’s probably. Was she happy? Maggie wondered vaguely. Had 
this woman had a husband who loved her and let her live under his 
roof? Had children kissed her face, children’s arms clung around her 
neck? With a sickening jealousy she felt sure, somehow, that these 
things had been so. Content was written on all that smooth face and 
corpulent figure. The woman had possessed what made her life good, 
or she would never, at forty-five, have had the heart to dress out in her 
best, and sit down and smirk and fold her hands before a portrait-painter. 

“Fancy me, five-and-twenty years on, wanting my faded face to be 
put ina picture!” the girl thought. “And now that I am twenty, 
there’s no one that wants it—no one that wouldn’t be glad over me the 
day I was put into my coffin and hid away. And I am handsomer 
than ever that woman could have been when she was young!” And 
then she got up, for the first time since her husband had left, and went 
and examined herself in the two feet of looking-glass that hung over 
the fire-place. 
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Tt was a glass that, like others of its kind, lengthened and flattened 
the features, and gave a sickly green hue to the skin ; but when’ she 
had looked in it, in the white dress and with the flower in her breast, 
before Robert came, Maggie had thought, in spite of all defects, what a 
pretty girl she was. She made no allowances for the glass now. She 
saw a pale, hard-lined face, without beauty, without grace, without: 
youth. This face was hers; and the thought that she was not even 
handsome any longer, gave a sharp finishing blow to her heart—the 
sharpest blow, perhaps, that, in her present state, she could have 
received. 

Late in the evening the lodging-servant brought in her tea as ‘usual. 
She was a slip-shod, gaunt-eyed child of sixteen, with a brain confused 
by constant bells and scoldings, and limbs prematurely exhausted by 
excessive work ; a poor, stealing, falsehood-telling little London slavey, 
but attached to Maggie because she was lenient as to cold meat, and 
had given her a faded Paris bonnet or two, and an old smart parasol. 

“Law, Miss, how dull you must be, sitting alone here! If I'd a’ 
known the gentleman were gone I'd a brought the tea-things up before. 
Wouldn’t you like a slice of ’am with your tea now, miss? I can run 
over the ways in a minute and get a plate for you. Fourpence-halfpenny 
the quarter of a pound.” 

The offer was not a disinterested one. Maggie, in her attempts to 
get away from the loathsome lodging cooking, had had plates of cut 
ham before ; on each of which occasions the half-starved girl, knowing 
that the second-floor never “troubled” about her cut meat, had had 
what to her was a saturnalia of animal food on her way down to the 
kitchen. But the hoarse voice that spoke, the eyes that looked at her 
from that dirty face were human, and a choking sensation rose in 
Maggie’s throat. Here was one person at least on the earth—this poor 
forlorn lodging-house drudge—who would not ‘stand by hard-eyed, as 
every one else in London, in the world, would, and see her misery ! 

“Tm not hungry, Mary, thank you. I made a pretty good dinner. 
Just bring my bedroom candle up at once and”—she hesitated strangely 
as she said this—“ you can eat the cold lamb for your own supper if 
you like. I shan’t want it any more.” 

When she was alone she drank a cup of tea, and then tried to put 
some bread between her lips. She could no more have swallowed it 
than have swallowed a stone ; it seemed hard and tasteless, quite unlike 
any food she had ever eaten in her life, and something in this new 
sensation frightened her. Was she going to be ill, alone, here ?—to 
be ill and to die, perhaps, without seeing Robert again ; without letting 
the people “down home” know that she never had been a wicked girl, 
or disgraced them while she lived ! 

She went across to her window, seated herself, and looked wearily 
from behind the blind at such life as at this time of an August evening 
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was to, be seen in Cecil Street. If she could only tire herself she would 
sleep, she thought ; and, after she had slept, things might look different. 
And.so she stayed on and on, until the city clocks chimed midnight, 
and till the aching heaviness of her eyes and brain made her hope that 
forgetfulness indeed was at hand. 

But it was not. When she had undressed herself—for the first time 
in her life not folding her clothes neat and trim, but leaying them 
lying on the floor, just as they fell from her—when she had undressed 
herself and laid her head down on her pillow, instead of sleep her 
sorrow came back to her with redoubled strength. This fact of no 
longer caring for herself made her realize how utterly she was uncared 
for by Robert. Till to-night she had always liked the labour of brushing 
her hair; did not he admire it ?—+telling her that its silky smoothness, 
its glossy black, were lovelier than all the red-dyed, frizzled locks of 
fashionable ladies ; had liked to hang up her dress and speculate as to 
whether she could wear it one more day to “look fresh” or not; had 
sat often half an hour or more trying this little bit of finery or that 
before the glass, and feeling a zest and pleasure in her good looks as 
she noted the effect of each. All this was over. He had ceased to love 
her. What good was her youth or her beauty? What interest had 
she in her hair or dress, in anything, for the matter of that? A gil 
without a girl’s vanities; a wife without a wife’s honour. This was to 
be her future life. No use glozing it over. She was not to live with 
Robert. Unless she forfeited the last possibility of his love, she was 
never to tell the people down home that she was not living a life of 
shame. And then the burthen of all her misery, Robert Dennison’s 
last cruel threat, rang again and again through her heart. 

One, two, three o'clock struck; and still her eyes had not closed. 
She was unused to sleeplessness, and, like the bitter taste of the bread, 
it frightened her. Could she do nothing to get sleep—one blessed 
hour of sleep—ten minutes—any sleep to stand between her and 
yesterday ? In the cupboard of her sitting-room, she remembered, 
there was a little bottle of laudanum that the landlady had once 
persuaded her to send for when she had face-ache. Perhaps if she 
drank some of it it might send her off, or make her forget herself, or 
ease her heart in some way. She got up, struck a light, and went and 
fetched the bottle from the adjoining room. “ Laudanum—Poison,” 
was all the information the label conveyed.’ People who buy laudanum 
generally understand the quantity of it that will suit their purpose. At 
all events the law of England does not require chemists to give them 
any more special information than that of “ Poison.” Maggie held the 
bottle up to the candle and wondered what was the quantity she ought 
to take. She had a profound instinctive horror, like all country people, 
against medicine, and was resolved not to take an over-dose. The 
rector’s wife down home used to take a table-spoonful of some mixture 
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of this colour for palpitation, she remembered ; but she wouldn’t take 
as much as a table-spoonful herself. She would try a tea-spoonful first, 
and if she didn’t feel better, take more in half an hour. And.so she 
measured out a tea-spoonful, she who had never had opium in any 
shape, never taken a narcotic or a stimulant stronger than elder wine, 
and put it to her lips. 

Had she swallowed it, the story of Mr. Dennison’s future life might 
have been a very different one: but the bitter vapid flavour of the 
laudanum made her leave more than a third in the spoon. She took 
in reality between thirty or forty drops perhaps; a powerful dose for 
her with her overwrought brain and exhausted frame; then put out 
the light, laid her head down tight upon her pillow, and resolved to 
force herself to sleep. 

And the mockery of sleep did, for a time, overcome her. When she 
had been still about a quarter of an hour, a sort of stupor, for the first 
time that night, stole over her brain; a delicious feeling of relaxation 
accompanied by ever so faint a sense of numbness, made her tightly- 
clasped hands fall asunder from her breast; and she began to think, 
with an indescribable ecstatic joy, of the fresh green fields and shady 
lanes. of Heathcotes. This lasted—who shall say how long? she could 
not have told herself, when next morning she looked back upon the 
night, whether it was for a moment or for an hour: then, suddenly, a 
loud rumbling noise, some heavily-laden waggon going down the 
Strand already, though day was not yet breaking, brought her back 
with a start of consciousness to where she was, a semi-consciousness 
more horrible by far than all the hours before, when she had lain wide 
awake, and thinking with clear vision of her trouble. Bodily pain of 
the acutest form was added to her suffermg now. Her mouth was 
parched and poison-tainted ; an iron hand seemed to clench her head ; 
every limb felt tortured by its position, and yet unable to move from it. 
It was a waking nightmare; for awake she was: the light from the 
street-lamps, mixing already with some greyish on-coming of morning, 
fell upon the furniture around the room, and she saw it all distinctly. 
She was here in Cecil Street, and Robert had been cruel to her—the 
eternal burthen here still! and her life was spoilt, and she was not to 
have home or peace or honour for weary years. Not one sharp point 
blunted of her actual grief! And then again, close following upon 
this, and horribly mingling with Cecil Street and the dingy furniture 
of her rooms, she saw the fields at Heathcotes, no longer green and 
fresh; but parched, desert, stony. And she toiled through these 
fields long, seeking her herd in vain, and when at length she came 
upon them, they took fright and rushed away from her a space, and 
then turned and looked at her. And Daisy, and Star, and Flower, the 
dainty gentle beasts she had tended as if they had been her sisters, 
were gentle no longer. They had hard ferocious eyes; they had 
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human faces; they changed into a crowd of men and women, a 
noisome crowd on a London pavement, and she was among them, ° 
fainting, and alone, and crying for Robert! And Robert did not 
come. The hoarse din from the now-awakening streets, not the voice 
that should have soothed her, broke in on her dream again; and then 
with a start she sprang from her pillow, and found that day—God! 
another fresh, happy, summer day—was shining in upon her face. 

The very thought of sleep had become too hideous for her to attempt 
to court it again. She got up, and with stiffened, aching limbs, tottered 
across the room to the window, opened it, and looked out. Five 
o'clock struck at this minute—the hour at which, summer and winter, 
she had left her bed at Heathcotes; and suddenly all the seene upon 
which her little chamber window looked, rose up with vivid distinctness 
upon her memory. She saw it as it must be looking now on this fair 
August morning. The sycamore that brushed her pane, and shaded 
half the trim-kept flower-garden in front of the farm-house ; the laurel 
hedge and wicket-gate that bounded the garden from the road; the 
village-green and the horse-pond; the town-tree and the foot-worn 
space where the children played beneath its shade, in fancy she could 
see it all; could hear the cawing of the rooks in the distant woods of 
the Court; the hearty voices of the harvesters as they started, their 
sickles slung across their shoulders, to their work. Her fancy showed 
her this: what did her senses show her in the flesh? Houses black 
with smoke, with gas, with all the nameless exhalations of London, 
barring the sky away not thirty feet from her window. In the street 
beneath, the following human beings:—A youngish-looking man, his 
face half deadly pale, half fever-flushed, walking along with slouching 
steps, and with no great-coat to hide his embroidered wine-stained 
linen, the remnant of a dandy’s bouquet in his button-hole; his well- 
eut but disordered evening clothes; a man about whom it was safe to 
assert that his night had been spent in losing money—perchance 
higher things than money—and who was now carrying away with him 
the time-honoured fruit of such pleasure. Two wan-faced girls, with 
holes in their boots and mock roses in their hats, the elder of whom. 
looked about seventeen. A man or woman, a human being at least, 
huddled in rags drunk or asleep on the doorstep of an opposite house. 
Finally, and approaching the last-named object, doubtless to move it 
on from unconsciousness back to despair—a policeman.* 

The morning, of course, had broken upon thousands of pure and 
happy lives in London on that second day of August. These were the 
lives on which Maggie chanced to see it dawn: the servants of sin: the 
waif and stray of the street: the mechanical wooden-faced representative 
of the law. Of each of the two first classes she had only such aecquaint- 
ance as an honest nurtured country girl could have; but scanty as was 
her real knowledge of life, one thing about these people was as distinetly 
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patent to her at that moment as it was ever to the statesman or philan- 
thropist who makes such subjects his study—their misery. Was the 
man in his evening dress a sensualist, a gambler, reaping only the 
rightful harvest he himself had sowed? Maggie neither knew nor 
reckoned. She had had one look of his bloodless face as he went along, 
and it was miserable. Were those young girls—the age of Miss 
Lucia’s eldest Sunday scholars at home—to be accounted sinners, or 
sinned against? She never thought about it. They were hollow-eyed 
and hoarse-voiced ; for she heard a sorry word from one of them as 
they passed: they were miserable. And the human animal crouched 
in rags that the policeman was already attempting, not too gently, to 
dislodge from its brutal sleep? Miserable, miserable. Where was 
proyidence? Where was God’s mercy? Had He forgotten all these 
people? Was she to know for certain that He had not forgotten her ? 
Down home there was the little church still, and the minister’s pitying 
voice to call back to rest all those who laboured and were heavy laden ; 
down home there were Miss Lucia and Lady Durant to speak to on 
Sundays, and Sir John himself to be the friend of every one who 
hungered, or who sinned. But home was shut against her: lost for 
eyer, unless she regained it at the horrible price of losing Robert. And 
salvation out of Heathcotes, happiness without Robert, seemed alike 
impossible to her—nay, the very idea of alien consolation never even 
crossed her mind. All her nature was love. Common sense, hope, 
religion itself, had gone down in the crash that love had newly sustained. 

During the day that followed, food passed Maggie’s lips twice. A 
mouthful of bread loathingly swallowed for breakfast ; another smaller 
quantity with a cup of tea in the afternoon. She was no longer 
frightened at its bitter taste now. She had grown apathetic to the wan 
image, with lustreless eyes and bloodless cheeks, that looked at her from 
the glass as she moved about the room. If she was going to be ill did 
it matter much? She would see Robert once first; of that she was 
resolved ; then lie her head down on the first stone she came to, and 
die. Death couldn’t be very much worse than her sleep had been after 
she took the “stuff” last night. She hadn’t been a bad girl; she was 
not much afraid of death. Only—only she must see Robert, kiss 
his lips again, and make him swear to tell them down in Staffordshire 
that she had been his wife, and had not brought disgrace on them 
while she lived. 

At about six o'clock she went to her bedroom, packed up all her 
clothes and trinkets, carefully labelling her boxes “ Miss Neville,” the 
name she went under, and then sent for the landlady and paid her her 
bill, She was going to leave England—this was the story she always 
told when she left her different lodgings—but was to spend a couple of 
days with a friend in another part of London first. Her boxes should 
be sent for, either to-night or to-morrow morning. 
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This done she put on her shabby walking-things ; said good-bye to 
the servant, pressing her dirty hand lightly as she deposited in it a part- 
ing gift, and then left the house and walked slowly away towards the 
Temple. 

Her white forlorn face met with scanty notice in the streets: an 
occasional rude stare or jostle, perhaps, amidst the crowd of men hurry- 
ing westward from the city: but nothing so marked as to frighten her 
until she had nearly neared Temple Bar, when the following incident 
befell her : an incident almost laughable to write or read about, but that 
was fraught with intensest agony to her, coming at the time it did. 

In her hurry of going out she had taken small notice of how she 
dressed ; had put on her shawl awry perhaps ; or folded it so as to trail 
on the dusty pavement as she walked. Something, at all events, there 
was in her appearance—the dingy velvet hat in August, posstbly— 
which attracted the notice of a small errand-boy of about eleven, who, 
an empty basket over his shoulder, was loitering at an eating-house win- 
dow whistling the last street tune vehemently as she went by. Her 
eyes chanced to meet his ; and in a second he had twisted his features 
into a grimace, diabolically expressive of amusement and contempt: the 
genuine gamin’s weapon of aggression all over the world. The blood 
rushed into Maggie's face, and her tormentor with delight saw that he 
had got hold of a bit of amusement. The girl had “ risen,” an accident 
that not once in a thousand times occurs to these urchins among a 
London crowd. What followed I hate to write of. He pursued, or 
more truly preceded, her by about two steps; looking back into her 
face ; and ever and anon giving whoops or unéarthly whistles, in that 
sort of ventriloquistic tone which long warfare with the police teaches 
to the whole gamin race. He asked slang questions about the poor 
black velvet hat, he put her through the whole peine forte et dure 
with which his education had acquainted him. 

In happier days Maggie would have been as callous as any woman 
living to the child’s persecution—if indeed it amounted to persecution ; 
he was but indulging his instinct for sport, as anglers or huntsmen do, 
unmindful of his victim’s pain. She was no carefully-nurtured lady, 
but a robust country peasant girl, accustomed to keep a dozen rough 
farm-servants as much in their place as she liked; but in her present 
state of bodily and mental abandonment, this child’s conduct seemed 
like the last indignity that fortune could offer her. She had sunk so 
low that children mocked at her as she walked abroad in the streets ! 
Writhing under his jokes and grimaces, ever hoping that she had lost 
her tormentor in the crowd, and ever seeing his mocking face again just 
ahead of her, again she went on until she had passed Temple Bar. 
Then, suddenly, the thought struck her that she must be close to where 
Robert lived. What would he think of her arriving on foot and with 
soiled dress; perhaps with this dreadful companion jibing at her 
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even at his door. With an abrupt impulse she turned and spoke to 
him: 

‘“* Where is the Temple, please? I’m quite a stranger here.” 

Her voice was hoarse and weak, and the words came falteringly from 
her dry lips. 

“The Temple? why this be the Temple, in here to the right.” With 
the first word his victim spoke the gamin had become human. He 
looked at the woman with a sort of pity. A human creature who could 
walk along the Strand and ask the way to the Temple was something 
removed from his experiences altogether. She wasn’t drunk, he saw, 
nor an idiot ; the two phases of humanity most exquisitely ludicrous to 
a street-boy’s perceptions ; perhaps, in spite of her shabby hat, she was 
a lady too grand to know her way, and ready and able to present half- 
pence to persons who should point it out. 

This last wild imagination was confirmed on the spot by the woman 
drawing out a purse from her pocket. She took a shilling from its 
scanty contents, and held it to him. “Get me a cab, child,” she said, 
faintly. “I can go no farther.” 

“ Tt isn’t thirty yards,” said the boy, “nor twenty neither. Ill show 
you the way—just where you see the Bobby a-standing.” 

He gazed at her in a sort of rapture. It was the first time in his life 
he had possessed a shilling of his own; and the vague fear struck him 
that if a cabman even were called upon the scene his unlawful gains 
might be wrested from him. 

“Tt ain’t worth while to call a cab, it’s only as fur as that there 
Bobby,” he repeated. ‘“ You come alonger me, and I'll show you the 
way, miss.” 

The voice even of this child, who had hunted her down in her misery, 
had power to touch Maggie yet. It was a good sign that he spoke 
civilly to her, she thought. Could Robert spurn her when even this 
little outcast of the street behaved humanely to her at last ?>—forgetting, 
poor heart, that the humanity had been purchased by a shilling ! 

The foolish thought gave her failing limbs strength to totter on 
anew. The child, hiding his shilling cunningly in his brown hand, 
guided her past the “ Bobby” to her destination, and in another five 
minutes Maggie stood, her breath coming in sobs, the cold dews stand- 
ing thick around her whitened lips, at the door of her husband's 
chambers. 


Cuaprer XI. 
ADRIFT IN LONDON. 
Terre were few things Robert Dennison undertook which he did not 


do well, but, perhaps, the giving of small dinner-parties was the 
one thing in life he did best. No man better understood, than he, how 
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to introduce his wines at exactly the proper moment; no man better 
understood—the ulterior object of the evening being loo—how to 
promote conviviality among his guests, and yet keep his own brain cool 
and collected, as a host’s should be. His little dinner on the 2nd 
of August, his last party this season, promised to be an unusually 
successful one. Gerald Durant’s place was to be filled up by another 
guileless guardsman, young Sholto Mclvor (a blue-eyed boy, to whose 
somewhat vacuus face Mr. Dennison had taken one of his sudden 
kindly fancies), and the other three guests were all of them young 
men, and of the cheerful, open disposition he best liked in his com- 
panions. 

“T don’t care a bit about whether I win or lose,” he was accustomed 
to say, with charming frankness, when play was discussed. “In fact, 
I care very little really about cards, as cards; but when three or four men 
dine together, a game of loo serves to pass away the evening, and what 
I do like is to have fellows who will play pleasantly ; one ill-tempered 
man spoils the enjoyment of the party.” 

So on the present occasion there was not one ill-tempered man 
invited. All were delightfully fresh in the belief that to take “miss,” 
when first in hand, is a winning system of playing loo; also that 
Robert Dennison was one of the best-hearted, most genial fellows 
living. And, in very good temper, Mr. Dennison had seen to the 
arrangement of the table and the wines; and now, just at the moment 
when his wife rang at the bell, was finishing dressing i in the adjoming 
room ; whistling low to himself an air from Fidelio, but incorrectly— 
an ear for music was the one gift Robert Dennison did not possess—as 
he gave the last finishing touch to his incomparable whiskers, before 
putting on his coat. 

Maggie was announced to him vaguely, by his boy, as “a young 
person ;” and expecting to see the lad from the confectioner’s with the 
ice, or the girl from Covent Garden with the peaches for dessert, 
Mr. Dennison, after a minute or two, walked good-humouredly into the 
dining-room, admiring the newly: shaped nails of his white hands, as 
he walked, and whistling, still out of tune, that air from Fidelio. 

Maggie had turned ‘with her face away from the bright evening 
light, and for one moment after he entered he saw only the gilded 
outline of a woman’s figure, standing with her back to the window, 
and did not recognise her. She was about the height of the girl 
who brought his fruit and flowers from Covent Garden. 

“Half an hour late, again,” he cried, in his kindly, condescending 
way; “half an hour late, again. I suppose I must excuse you this 
time, but——Maggie !” 

su had lifted her veil, and with a sudden movement was at his 
side. 


“Don’t be angry, Robert! please don’t be angry—I shan’t do it 
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again, but I wearied so to see you!” And she caught his hand, his 
cool, newly-washed hand, smelling of almond soap, and set off by stud 
and ring, and faultless linen, and held it tight between her own poor 
shabbily-gloved ones, then lifted it to her lips. “ Don’t be angry with 
me, Robert, now don’t! It is for the last time.” 

Robert Dennison’s face grew dark with passion. 

A man not at all a villa might well be enraged at such a visit, 
when any moment might bring three or four open-eyed bachelor 
friends into his chambers. But he kept his presence of mind and, 
instead of speaking at once, thought. What would be the quickest 
way of getting rid of her? To take care that no such visit should 
ever, by possibility, occur again would be to-morrow’s work. In the 
first moment that he recognised her he decided about that. His task 
now was to get rid of her: noiselessly, good-humouredly, quickly ; 
above all, quickly. 

“T don’t want to be angry with you, Maggie, but really you ought 
not to have come here. Some men are coming to dine with me, and 
if you were to be seen, you know, it—” 

“Tt wouldn’t matter much,” she interrupted him, in a voice curiously 
unlike her own, and with a short, bitter langh. “They don’t know 
you are married, and you could easily explain my being here. They'd 
none of them be much struck by my beauty, for certam! The worse 
they could do would be to joke you a bit for your want of taste. Look 
at me, Robert,” turning her face suddenly round to the light. “Tm 
not looking handsome to-day, am I?” 

Her pure, marble skin was saffron-hued ; her bloodshot eyes had 
lost their brilliancy and their colour; a strange drawn look about the 
mouth had oldened her by ten years from what she was when Dennison 
had seen her last: 

“You are looking very ill, Maggie—awfully ill! This kind of 
thing won’t do at all. You are fretting yourself to death, child, about 
nothing. Now, just let me send for a cab at once, and do you go 
home, like a good girl, and to-morrow—” 

He moved his hand out towards the bell, but she caught tight hold 
of it again. “If you send for a cab for me I won’t go in it. Where 
am I to goto? What do you mean by ‘home?’ I’ve paid off the 
lodgings and‘ left them. You may send for my things to-morrow, if 
you like ; and there is nowhere for me to stop but here. Robert, will 
you let me stop here? It’s my rightful place, you know.” 

Then Robert Dennison scrutinized his wife’s face and way of speak- 
ing more closely, and a new suspicion overcame him—a horrible, a gross 
suspicion ; but remember, his mind was gross, unimaginative, unsym- 
pathetic, ever putting the coarsest, most common-place interpretation on 
the action of every man or woman with whom he had to deal. That 
sallow skin, this thick utterance, those lustreless eyes, these trembling 
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hands!. How could he have been so blind as not to see the true state 
of the case at once? It was not a matter for argument or gentle treat- 
ment at all. This miserable girl had sought the usual refuge women 
of her birth do seek under their vulgar troubles; this girl whom he 
had been madly in love with, his wife, whom in another five minutes 
three or four of his friends would find in such a state as this in his 
chambers. 

* You will get into a cab in one minute’s time, and you will go to 
your lodgings. Tell the people you have changed your mind, and 
must stop there another night, and to-morrow, to-morrow early, I 
shall see you.” And with no very gentle force he took her hand from 
his, and rung the bell. 

Maggie stood passive while he ordered the boy to get a cab, “a four- 
wheeled cab immediately for this lady.” Then, when they were alone, 
she came close to him again, and put her arm up round his neck. 
“Tm glad I’ve been here, dear,” she whispered, unconscious of the re- 
pulsion of his face, “I’m glad I’ve seen you looking like this.” She 
passed her hand half-frightened, half-admiring, over the silk facings of 
his dress-coat. ‘You were dressed so the first evening I ever began to 
think of you, Robert ; the evening that you walked down to the farm 
with the other gentlemen after dinner. You were the handsomest of 
them all ; and you joked me and asked meif I'd got a sweetheart ; and 
then, when the rest were gone—do you mind ?—you stopped and talked 
to me over the laurel hedge; and when you went away you asked me 
to walk next night by the plantation, and I went. Ah, I’m glad Ive 
seen you, dear! It has made me soft again. Robert, I have always 
loved you. Mind that when I am gone.” 

He shifted uncomfortably from her clasp. The pure wax arm around 
his neck, the satin head upon his breast, her words, her gentleness, re- 
called to him Maggie in the days of his short-lived passion for her, and 
shamed him out of his base suspicion of a minute ago. But his eyes 
fell at this very moment upon the time-piece, and he saw that it wanted 
five minutes only to eight o'clock, and at eight o’clock his friends he 
knew would be in the room. 

“T don’t know what you mean by ‘gone, Maggie. You are no more 
likely to die than I am ; and as to leaving in any other way, you told me 
pretty plainly yesterday your intentions about that.” 

“And I'm of the same mind still, Robert. Are you? Are you 
determined still you will not have me to live with you ?” 

“My dear girl, what is the use of discussing all this now? We 
settled everything yesterday, very amicably indeed, as it seemed to me.” 

“T see. I won't keep you any longer. I'll go away quietly at once 
for fear your friends should come. How comfortable you live here, 
Robert!” for the first time looking about her and examining all the 
luxury of that bachelor room, its pictures, its velvet hangings, its 
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divans, the perfect dinner equipage upon the table. “Tt all looks so 
nice after—well, that don’t matter now—I shan’t go back there any 
more. Is this your bedroom in here? Let me see it. I won't be a 
moment. Id like to see every room you live in before I go.” 

Robert Dennison hesitated. Then it occurred to him that he had 
best humour her awhile, if only to keep her in her present temper, and 
he pushed open the door of his bedroom for his wife to enter. The 
chambers were small, in accordance with Mr. Dennison’s present modest 
means, and there was no room that he could use as a dressing-room ; so 
all his toilet appliances were, per force, in his bedchamber. They were 
costly in the extreme, and neatly arranged, although he had just 
finished dressing, as if they came from a valet’s hands. Maggie walked 
up to the table and examined them curiously. 

“JT remember this little bottle, Robert; you bought it for me in 
Paris. These ivory-handled brushes, and this, and this,” and she 
pointed out one or two little trinkets, “you had wpon our wedding tour. 
All the rest are new. I mean I never saw them before. You have 
everything so nice—and lace, too, real lace, on your toilet-cover. Robert, 
Tm glad I’ve seen how you live. I know now you could never have 
been happy in the poor way that would have been enough for me. I 
don’t wonder so much that you didn’t care to come and see me in the 
lodgings. I know now how ugly and dingy everything must have 
seemed to you. That dreadful room, with its bare floor, and the dark, 
dull paper.” And indeed she shuddered at the thought of that mean 
garret in which her last miserable night had been passed. 

“Tam a poor man, Maggie,” said Robert, sullenly ; for he began to 
think that kindness was not the way to make her hurry her visit, “ and 
I can keep you no better than I have done. The things you are so 
bitter about are things I had before my marriage. God knows there 
has not been much money for spending on useless trumpery since.” 

“ No, of course there has not,” she answered, quickly ; “and I don’t 
want any of them. I want nothing any more. Robert, dear, won't 
you say good-bye to me kindly ?” 

“Of course I will; there, there, that will do. Now, be sensible, 
Maggie, and go back to your lodgings ; they are not at all bad lodg- 
ings in their way, and I'll come to-morrow if I can, and—” 

“You'll not find me there, Robert. Iam going away. I am telling 
you no untruth.” 


“ How do you mean going away? I don’t know what you mean, 
child.” 

Mr. Dennison’s lips trembled nervously. In that moment a glim- 
mering, a horrible suspicion of the truth flashed across him, and his 
heart leaped. She had threatened him before in her fits of passion to 
make away with herself. How, if the threat he had so often sneered 
at had meaning in it after all. He did not dwell upon the thought. 
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Tn the dark days to come he strove to say to himself that he had never 
really for one moment entertained it. But his heart leaped. This he 
knew right well. This haunted him—haunts his pillow still. His 
heart leaped. And he spoke no one tender word, gave no one kindly 
look of returning love, when a word or look of his might have brought 
Maggie back in a moment from the shadow of the dark valley to hope 
and to life ! 

“What I mean? No, Robert, you needn’t know; you will know 
soon enough, perhaps. At all events, I shan’t trouble you any more. 
After I have gone away you'll think of me kindly, dear, won’t you ? 
And if ever a day should come when you can saya word for me to them 
at home, you'll tell them I was an honest girl always, Robert? Pro- 
mise me that !” 

“Of course, of course, Maggie. Everything will be set right some 
day. I told you so yesterday ;” and he took his watch out uneasily, 
and held open the door for her to go out. 

She stood silent for a moment, a bright flush rising up over her 
white face; then she walked quickly across the room, laid her head 
down on Mr. Dennison’s fine lawn-covered pillow, and kissed it. 
“* Robert”—she had come to him again, and was looking straight into 
his eyes—“I’d have been a good wife to you. If ever you are free 
and marry a lady born, she’ll not love you better than I did. If—if” 
—she was uttering her last hope, and it almost choked her in the utter- 
ance—“T don’t ask you; but, Robert, if you would let me live with 
you, I think I could learn to be a lady yet.” 

At this moment the time-piece in the next room struck eight. 

“Will you go, or will you not?” exclaimed Mr. Dennison, with 
savage emphasis. “I want you to leave the place quickly. Don’t 
oblige me to make the servant a witness of this lovely scene.” 

She shrank away instantly from him, like a beaten child; never 
touched his hand, never sought his lips again, but walked across the 
sitting-room and out upon the stairs, and away from the house, without 
so much as turning back her head. Some dim hope, some human 
longing, at least, for life, had haunted her heart to the last. When 
she laid her head upon the pillow—that was its place by right—a 
flood of tears had been ready to flow forth and heal the over-wrought 
brain. A kiss from Robert’s lips then, and she had cast herself at his 
feet, ready to be his slave for evermore, but instead of the kiss had come 
words crueller than a blow—and she had obeyed them! And life was 
over; she knew it now. She had not another hope, not the shadow of 
a hope, left. Life was over. 

The cabman held open the door of his cab as he watched her come 
out ; but she passed on without even seeing him—on out of the Temple 
into Fleet Street again. The world had got quieter, it seemed to her, 
during the half-hour that she had been with Robert. The light had faded 
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somewhat ; the crowd upon the pavement grown less dense. It would 
be easier to die now than when the world seemed so marvellously full 
of life—the sunshine gilding every human face that met her in the 
crowd ! easier still in another hour or two, when the light should have 
died away altogether, and the streets be more at rest, and the river 
flowing on dark and silent as she had so often watched it of a night 
from that bay-window of her lonely lodging in Cecil Street. 

She walked on, without feeling very tired now, and at last found 

herself standing among two or three hungry-looking wretches before 
he window of a pastry-cook’s shop. There were some little three- 
cornered tarts upon a plate on the counter, and she thought she could 
eat one, and went in and bought it; but the woman who gave her 
change stared at her, or Maggie thought so, and she felt too ashamed 
to sit down, and went out again. 

“You have left the tart,” called out the woman; but she went on 
out of the shop without turning. The smell of food had made her 
deadly sick, and she did not care to meet the woman’s eyes again. If 
she could have a glass of water, she thought, she could drink it ; but 
she had not courage to go into another shop. People looked at her 
suspiciously, she began to feel. The last policeman she met turned his 
head after her, she was sure, when she had past. She must get away 
into a quiet street ; some street, if she could find it, near the river ; or 
upon a bridge—London Bridge, surely, could not be very far away— 
and crouch into a corner where no one would see her, and wait. Wait 
for night and peace and rest, eternal rest, and forgetfulness of Robert. 

She went on and on along Fleet Street, on up Ludgate Hill, and 
past St. Paul’s ; then, directed by a little girl of whom she took courage 
to ask the shortest way to the river, through a labyrinth of the small 
streets or lanes intersecting that part of the city between Thames Street 
and the water—lanes made up of warehouses and granaries, with a nar- 
row track of road just wide enough for one waggon to pass, and ‘with 
weird-looking galleries or gangways stretching across overhead. London, 
in these regions, is wonderfully quiet at eight o’clock of a summer even- 
ing. Sometimes a whole lane, or block of warehouses and offices, would 
be closed, with scarce a single passer-by to break the silence; and at 
last, in a certain narrow passage, more deserted even than the rest, the 
loneliness seemed so profound that Maggie took courage to creep inside a 
portico before an office and sit down. The river was quite close here ; 
she could hear the occasional dull plash of the tide ; could see the masts 
of the barges and funnels of the river-steamers passing up and down ; 
and she turned her head from the sight and bent it down on her lap. 
She wanted, she hungered to die; and yet the sound of the river, the 
sight of the vessels made her afraid. To die, in theory, had been easy 
enough ; but these brought before her the actual physical terrors of 
death. She took off her gloves, and held her bare hands before her 
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face with a sort of feeling of comfort from their warm touch. She 
turned her head, as I have said, from the river. She felt that life— 
any life, life without Robert even—was sweet. If, at that moment, she 
could be back in her lodgings, she thought, how good it would be to 
see the servant-girl’s face, and to have her supper, and go to her bed and 
sleep. The close, dull rooms, the noisome food, the ceaseless din from 
the streets without, were unutterably better than what she had before 
her now. They were life. 

And if at this hour Maggie had sunk insensible, and a policeman 
had borne her to the nearest station-house, and the commonest bodily 
attention had been shown her, probably by next morning all the darker 
dream of suicide would have passed away for ever. Instead of that 
good fortune I will tell you what befell her. A young girl threw up 
a ground-floor window, not many yards from where she sat, and then 
put herself at a piano, just where Maggie could catch a glimpse of her 
figure, and sang. It was not a region in which you would, ordinarily, 
expect to hear operatic airs; but here, as in all dull, airless city 
thoroughfares, some human beings were obliged to spend their lives, 
both winter and summer. This girl was the daughter of some poor 
clerk, or warehouse keeper, perhaps; whose one vanity had been in the 
child’s boarding-school education, whose one extravagance was the 
child’s piano. At all events, she sang, and sang prettily ; with a tune- 
ful, touching voice, and modest grace; and the melody she chose was 
the one dear to the school-girl heart in every country of Europe— 
“ Robert, cest toi que jaime.” 

That song, so trite to the ear of civilization, was like a key-note to 
the one golden period of Maggie’s life. In Paris, Mr. Dennison had 
taken her, a three days’ bride, to the opera; and Patti’s voice had 
embodied for the English girl’s ignorant heart all her yearning, voice- 
less passion for her own Robert. She never heard the song before or 
since, but its melody had at once sunk deep into her remembrance ; and 
after the first few bars she knew it now. “ Robert, cest tot que 
jaime.” Her husband had told her the meaning of the words, with 
tenderest looks, with furtive hand-pressure then, and here—a forlorn 
outcast in the London streets—they came back to her. 

“ Robert, Robert!” She waited until the girl had sung the ‘first 
verse of her song; then started up as if some living thing had stung 
her, and hurried on her road again. 

Weak though she was, she had strength to get away quick from the 
exquisite pain that tune had the power to inflict upon her, and, in a 
minute or two, found herself by the waterside. She made her way 
down a long line of wharf, ever and anon stopping and looking, with 
fascination rather than with horror, down into the river beneath ; then 
suddenly raising her head she saw that she was close beneath the dark, 


massive arches of a bridge—London Bridge she thought it must be, for 
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Robert had taken her once to see the city, and she remembered that 
London Bridge lay in the position this did from St. Paul’s. It 
was now between nine and ten o'clock, and such wayfarers as dark- 
ness brings forth down by the river, were congregating thickly upon 
the pavement. But Maggie heeded none of them. Women stared at 
her, but she felt no shame; men spoke to her, and their words never 
reached her ears. She was insensible of the foul, tobacco-laden, spirit- 
charged atmosphere through which she had to struggle on. “ Robert, 
Robert !” this was all she heard; this echo of the dead past was all 
from which she wanted to get away. She kept in the direction she 
had chosen as steadily as her fast-flagging strength would allow; in a 
few more minutes had nearly climbed the steps that lead from the 
waterside up to the bridge, and then felt that a fresher, colder, purer 
air, was blowing upon her face. 

The pavement on both sides of London Bridge was thronged with 
foot-passengers. One forlorn wretch like herself would never here, she 
felt, arrest the attention of any one: and so, after walking along a few 
paces irresolutely, she crept into the shadow of one of the recesses, and 
cowering down there, her head leaning against the wall, set herself to 
wait. Wait until she knew not what! until the crowd had lessened, or the 
lamps paled, or the last brightness of evening had died out of the sky! 
She suffered less now that she was quiet than she had done all day. 
Her head felt light and wandering, but not as it had done after she 
took the laudanum the night before. Now past things came back to 
her unmixed with any consciousness of the present. The house at 
Heathcotes, the plantation where she had first met “ Mr. Robert,” her 
place in the village choir, where he could see her from the squire’s pew : 
then her three weeks of Paris, and carriages and theatres: lastly, 
Robert’s bachelor rooms, with the beautiful dinner-service, and the lace 
upon the toilet-table, and the fine lawn-covered pillow, and the per- 
fumed cold hand that she had kissed! All came back to her, and 
painlessly. Misery, after a certain point, becomes its own anesthetic. 
The recollections of life, the prospects of death, were no longer more 
poignant to Maggie than they would be to a man under the “influence 
of chloroform. Robert wanted her no longer; and she had come here 
to die; and it was good to rest in this dark corner, where no one could 
stare at her and guess her secret. 


This was about as much human enetion as it was now left to her 
to feel. 
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Che Streets of the World. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 





Guascow: Tue Troncate to ArGytE STreer. 
No. II. 


Havre eased my mind of that trifling no-shoes-and-stockings grievance 
adverted to in the last chapter, I am enabled calmly and temperately to 
resume my search through Glasgow for a Street of the World. Now, 
which shall it be? As many men, says the Latin, so many minds. As 
many Glaswegian friends do I press to name a Street of the World for 
me, 80 many morsels of advice, usually diametrically opposed to each, 
Tam favoured with. “I should say Buchanan Street,” says Mr. Mac- 
Belgrave, confidently and patronisingly. “It is our Regent Street, 
and a great deal handsomer than the thoroughfare which Nash manu- 
factured in stucco, to Royal order, out of dirty old Great Swallow Street, 
and about which you southrons made such a pother. Describe Buchanan 
Street by all means. There you will see concentrated all the rank, 
fashion, taste, and intellect of Glasgow. There are no jewellers’, gold- 
smiths’, drapers’, milliners’, print-sellers’ shops to be seen in the whole 
of Great Britain surpassing—even if they equal—those in Buchanan 
Street, Glasgow. Our plate-glass windows are enormous ; our display 
of diamonds and the precious metals magnificent ; our show of ladies’ 
bonnets, Paisley shawls (equal to Cashmeres and superior to Lyons) 
superb. You won’t see any bare legs or feet in Buchanan Street ”— 
here Mr. MacBelgrave frowns ominously—* you will behold instead 
the merchant-princes of Glasgow rolling by in their sumptuous car- 
riages. You will see any fine afternoon the broad pavement thronged 
with beautiful and fashionably-attired ladies.” I have examined 
Buchanan Street in its length and breadth ; I have seen all the things 
to which Mr. MacBelgrave has been good enough to draw my attention ; 
but, for all that, Buchanan Street is not to be my typical thoroughfare. I 
told MacB. so, frankly. There are so many Buchanan Streets scattered up 
and down the world. Handsome houses, fine shops, rich wares, sump- 
tuous carriages, gaily-dressed ladies: you will find them in Paris and 
in Petersburg, in Moscow and in Milan, in Algiers and in Madrid, in 
Mexico and in Vienna. I want character, Mr. MacBelgrave. 

To me then Bailie MacHaggis. “ You'll just take the Broomiclaw, 
then,” says his worship. ‘“ You will not fail to be struck by the won- 
derful improvements which have been effected on the Clyde. The 
Widening and deepening operations on this noble river have cost, from 
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first to last, something like two millions sterling. Fifty years since 
there was scarcely a depth of five feet at high-water, and the Clyde was 
only navigable at Glasgow for herring-cruisers and smacks of a few tons 
burthen. In 1820 the available depth was nine feet ; it is now twenty, 
and vessels of the very largest class can now load and unload in the 
very heart of the city. There are fourteen thousand feet of quay wall 
in the harbour. The Broomielaw is the longest, busiest quay ‘you ever 
saw. From the noble bridge you may see the huge East Indiaman 
and the great Australian and American liners ranged three and four 
abreast. The Broomiclaw is a perpetual carnival of seafaring humours. 
Merchandize from all parts of the world; sailors from every country 
under the sun ; pitch, tar, stevedores, poll-parrots, palm-oil, hemp, tar- 
paulin, hogsheads of whiskey, and barrels of salt herrings.” I am very 
grateful to you, Bailie MacHaggis; but waterside streets and quays all 
over the world are so very much alike. Cosmopolitan mariners, forests 
of masts, ship-chandlery, and cordage; they are common to Castle 
Garden, New York, to the Liverpool Docks, to Ratcliffe Highway, to 
the Joliette at Marseilles, to the Mole at Havana, to Galata, to Havre, 
to Cadiz, to Hamburg, to Bremen, and to Genoa, and, as your ships 
and your sailors and your surroundings go everywhere, you meet the 
same ships and the same sailors and the same surroundings from one 
end of the world to the other. What is that inscription on a door- 
jamb I read on the quay,at Leghorn ?—“ Cavalcante and McGillicuddy, 
Ship-Chandlers.” What is this I see painted on an office-blind in the 
Rue de la Marine, Algiers ?—“ Saunders, McWeevil and Co., Ship- 
brokers.” What is that I espy through my glass as the steamer bears 
me out of the port of Marseilles and past the Chateau d’If—a notice in 
tall black letters on a distant white house ?—“ English Sailors’ Home.” 
Ratcliffe Highway is the only long lane which has no turning. It 
stretches for as many miles as there are to stretch all round the globe. 
Reluctantly, therefore, I dismiss both Buchanan Street, the splendid, 
and the Broomielaw, the maritime, from my Streets of the World. If 
T have not done them before, I have done places so exceedingly like 
them, that, were I to address myself to the task of describing them, I 
should lay myself open to that reproach of iteration, ungenteelly but 
forcibly stigmatised by the poet as “damnable,” and have never an 
answer to give to my accusers. Where, then, shall be my quarry ? 
There is no falling off in the ranks of my counsellors. Jock and Sandie, 
Duncan and Donald, are all to the fore with advice. “Tve forgotten 
Sauchichall Street, the Oxford Street of Glasgow,” says Jock. “It is 
the avenue to the west-end portion of the city, and is lined with fashion- 
able shops and elegant dwelling-houses.” I daresay it is ; but we know 
quite enough about Oxford Street, “ stony-hearted stepmother,” and its 
congeners, north and south. Then there is the West-End of Glasgow 
itself, Newton and Claremont and Grosvenor and Buckingham Terraces 
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—wmille e lu, the residences of the local aristocracy—the palaces, in fact, 
of the merchant-princes of this plethoric mart. In the West-End of 
Glasgow I find a Belgravia, a Tyburnia, an Albertopolis, but built of 
real stone instead of bastard stucco. And then I come to the beautiful 
domains of Woodlands and Kelvin Grove, occupying the east bank of the 
river Kelvin, purchased by the corporation at a cost of a hundred thou- 
sand pounds, and beautifully laid out asa park irom designs by the late 
Sir Joseph Paxton. Will I come to Kelvin Grove, bonnie lassie, 0? 
No; a park is a park, and a west-end a west-end, all the world through. 
“ Really,” observes Duncan, “you are hard to please, my southron 
friend. Will you try George Square, the most central part of the city ? 
There is the terminus of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway ; there 
is the Grecian Doric monument to Sir Walter Scott, eighty feet high, 
with a colossal statue of the mighty minstrel on the summit ; there, too, 
opposite the new Post Office (an admirably convenient building) is a 
pedestrian statue in bronze, by Flaxman, erected to the memory of Sir 
John Moore. At the south-west angle of the Square is Chantrey’s 
statue of James Watt, and, at the north-west, Moseman’s effigy of the 
great Sir Robert Peel. Will not these tempt you?” No, Duncan, 
they will not. A square and a statue, a post-office and a railway station : 
I have seen these things before. I am not even seduced by the stately 
St. Vincent Place hard by, full of towering warehouses and merchants’ 
offices, or by the Western Club-House—a building quite worthy of Pall 
Mall, and the adjacent equestrian statue of the Queen, by Baron Maro- 
chetti, erected to commemorate her Majesty’s visit to Glasgow in 1849, 
and which is about to be moved to George Square and placed beside a 
memorial to the Prince Consort. The mention, however, of this monu- 
ment makes me think that the clever Italian sculptor has had what the 
Americans would call a very “good time” north of the Tweed. The 
Scotch seem to be “ death on Marochetti”—another Americanism. One 
might almost fancy there was a mistake in the orthography of his name, 
and that, properly, it was MacRochetti. You see his vivacious, flowing, 
theatrical amposiding everywhere: in private houses as in public 
places. A facile, graceful, copious hand has this Baron. I should 
admire him more, however, if he would only give us from time to time 
another pose and another horse. 

Still wandering about Glasgow, and still no Street of the World. 
Have I nought to say concerning Blythswood Square, of older date 
than the buildings of the palatial West-End, but still, from the lofty 
position and elegant exteriors of its houses, forming one of the finest 
and most prominent objects coming under the notice of a stranger in 
Glasgow? It has a grim, weird interest, too, to the student of criminal 
history. Do you see that large, eminently respectable-looking corner 
house? It is let off in flats or suites of apartments ; but, to the casual 
observer, it forms one compact, almost palatial mansion, which might 
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be the abode of one of those merchant-princes I have mentioned so 
frequently. Now Blythswood Square, like Stephen’s Green, Dublin, 
is full of the habitations of doctors. Mr. John Cordy Jeaffreson would 
be at home there, and incited, perchance, to write another “ Book 
about Doctors,” with the Glaswegian medicos for a text. In that 
big corner house lived, once upon a time, a reputable physician, 
bearing the not uncommon name of Smith. His daughter's name 
was Madeleine—Madeleine Smith—a name you have, perhaps, heard 
ere now, in connection with a famous criminal trial. From that 
window round the corner, she conversed with the vain and perfidious 
Frenchman whom——but it is useless to call up bygone scandals. 
Was not the verdict of the jury “not proven,” and did not Madeleine 
Smith go free? The terrible history may be well suffered to sleep 
until the day when all secrets shall be revealed. “Z0t ow tard,” said 
Madame de Genlis, “dout se sait;” and this mystery, too, may be made 
as clear as noonday. I wonder what became of this Madeleine Smith 
—this most unhappy “panel.” A little bird did whisper to me the 
other day something about her subsequent history ; but with inner 
ornithological promptings, I have nothing, just now, to do. What 
does become of all the Pariahs of society who have held up their hands 
in the dock, but have been semi-assoilzied and have gotten, in the 
words of the clerk of the arraigns, a “good deliverance.” There 
would seem to be some not unkindly fates who, with a merciful mantle 
cover up these unfortunates, and hide them from the prying eyes of 
society, the dissatisfied. “ What became of the executioner after- 
wards ?” was an old question. Aye! but what becomes of the person 
who wasn’t executed ? unravel for me that riddle. 

So, as Blythswood Square, and its big corner house fade away into 
the region of the unsubstantialities, I find myself strolling through 
another street in Glasgow, full of reputable, well-to-do houses. One 
is untenanted, shut up, very ghastly in its look of having been given 
up to solitude only the day before yesterday. Its vast door-plate is 
dulled and dim ; its plate-glass windows are smirched ; it is full of the 
desolation of newness. This house was the dwelling of Pritchard— 
Doctor Pritchard, poisoner, hypocrite, &e.! I saw, two hours since, the 
huge prison in front of which this mealy-mouthed hypocrite, who 
thanked the sheriff who examined, the jury who convicted, the judge 
who sentenced, and the very hangman who throttled him, was so satis- 
factorily done to death. Thanks cost nothing, and you can get a 
small-print Bible for tenpence. What an inexhaustible flow of thanks 
and scriptural texts that canting, murderous Pritchard had, to be sure. 
I say that his strangulation must be considered, under every aspect, 
as eminently satisfactory. Justice, perhaps, would have been more 
fully satisfied had they given him @ turn of the thumb-screw, or forced 
him to eat a box of his own pills half an hour before he was hanged, 
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or had they administered to him a preparatory dose of the cat-c’-nine- 
tails, such as General M‘Neil caused to be given to the Indian butchers 
at Lucknow. The general made those liver-coloured beasts sweep up 
some of the blood they had spilt, into the bargain—a capital idea, but 
one which our decorous western civilization would shrink to act upon. 
Pritchard, however, was put out of the world, which was something. 
It was a good thing, too, to choke him, for, at least, the pressure of 
the rope prevented his making any more confessions and telling any 
more lies. 

Most curious is it to relate that the name of this horrible scoundrel 
has been made, since his strangulation, the object of about the most 
repulsive fetish worship it is possible to conceive. Large portions of the 
stone steps in front have been carried away bodily ; and innumerable 
fragments of stone-carving from the porch and window-casings have 
been chipped off and carried away by—what shall I say ?—by admirers, 
by collectors of curiosities, anxious to form a criminal museum, or by 
idiots! There is the fact, however. The best part of a lofty flight of 
steps has disappeared, and that immortal raven, described by Mr. Dickens, 
which peeled off and secreted a wooden staircase, has been outdone. 

And my Street of the World? Am I as far off it as ever? In 
glancing cursorily at all its quarters, may I not compensate for’ the 
absence of one particular and individual thoroughfare? Up to this mo- 
ment, however, I have but dwelt on modern Glasgow—the city which 
is certainly not a hundred, which in many districts is not ‘fifty, and 
which, in some of the most splendid quarters, is not twenty years old. 
There remains the old town to be noticed. Aha! The old town. I 
prick up my ears at the word. There is the High Street, for instance, 
which has been characterised as the backbone of the skeleton of the 
ancient city of St. Mungo. “Many of the buildings in this dingy row,” 
the guide-books tell us; “are venerable from their antiquity ;” but the 
vast number of new erections indicate the rapid disappearance of its 
ancient peculiarities. “On every side dull, dirty, narrow wynds and 
closes appear, teeming with population, and alive with the hum and stir 
of active life.” Yes, they are very much alive—rather too much alive 
—with the “hum and stir” of poverty, and rags, and drunkenness, and. 
profligacy, and violence, ‘and all manner of uncleanness, moral as well 
as physical. “They are inhabited chiefly by the lower classes; and in 
many of them, as well as in the Salt Market (Scottice, Saut Market), and 
in the Bridegate (pronounced Briggate), the inhabitants are closely 
wedged together.” Wedged together! ‘Packed together, rather, like 
grains on an Indian corncob, or herrings in a barrel. How was it that 
the slaves used to be stowed for the middle passage? A hundred 
negroes, standing up, and with their arms close to their sides, were 
placed together in a row in the hold of the ship. Then a plank was 
laid across their heads (a negro’s head will bear anything), and on this 
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planking another row of slaves was laid, but horizontally. Then came 
another row of miserables perpendicular, then some more planking, and 
then another row of black cattle horizontally, until the slaver was 
choak-full. In some suchsmanner, I should fancy, must the human 
beings be packed in the wynds and closes of the High Street of Glasgow. 
It is a most picturesque High Street, nevertheless. Stay to admire this 
steep and narrow portion, after passing Duke Strect, called the “ Bell of 
the Brae.” There, in the year 1300, a severe action took place between 
the Scotch and Irish. The former were commanded by Earl Percy and 
Bishop “Beik”—what a queer name for a bishop! he ought to have 
been a police magistrate—the latter by the Scottish champion, Sir 
William Wallace. The English “ pockpuddings” were signally defeated 
by the valiant eaters of bannocks, and lost not only the honours of the 
day, but their commanders. The only “severe actions” of which one 
hears now at the “ Bell of the Brae” are between the very low Scotch 
and the very low Irish, who swarm here and in the Briggate to a most 
unpleasant extent, and are perhaps the lowest types of humanity to be 
found anywhere. Stay, there is another combatant. “'The queen’s 
proctor intervening,” as they say in the divorce cases ; none other than 
the Glasgow policeman, who is, in the majority of cases, a highlandman, 
a very raw highlandman indeed, the Dougal creature in a blue coatee 
and a glazed stock, speaking very imperfect English, violent—so the 
Glaswegians themselves say, not I—and venal ; but eflicient enough, I 
suppose, in coping with the felonry and ruffianism of the Briggate. 
When I was in’ Glasgow, a lieutenant of police was tried before the 
sheriff for the maltreatment of a Scotch vagrant woman. She charged 
him with having taken her unlawfully into custody, dragged her to the 
station, knocked her down, and thrown cold water over her. Nay, 
more revolting than this, she stated that he had come round to her as 
she lay fainting on the ground, that he caused her clothes to be lifted, 
and that he then flogged her with a whip. It being proved in evidence 
that the Scotch vagrant woman was an abandoned and drunken hussey, 
who had been convicted innumerable times—she came up indeed in 
custody from the gaol to prosecute—and that the lieutenant was a 
zealous and efficient officer, he was acquitted. He admitted, however, 
that he had lashed the vagrant jade with a whip. She was so out- 
rageous, he said, that it was the only thing to be done with her. 
Perhaps it was. 

I wonder whether I am in any way “ violating the sanctity of private 
life,” or “ ungratefully requiting hospitality,” by stating that I hold the 
state of this part of the wealthy city of Glasgow to be just a disgrace to 
civilization and a scandal to humanity. I wonder whether I am libelling 
any country, or exaggerating any evil by expressing an opinion that at 
the bottom of all the dirt, disease, destitution, filth, dishonesty, idleness, 
profligacy, and misery of these Scottish rookeries lie two great predis- 
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posing causes: corporate neglect and bad whiskey. You show me your 
city halls and your athenzeums, your sculpture and picture galleries, your 
exchanges and your libraries, your west-ends and your squares full of 
stone mansions, your goldsmiths and your limendrapers, your quays and 
your docks: you dilate on the wealth and liberality of your merchant- 
princes, and you expect me to go back and say, “of such is the aspect 
of Glasgow and Scotland.” But I take a walk for myself, and I use my 
own eyes and ears—I meet the people with bare legs and feet ; I see men 
and women staggering about in every stage of whiskey-fever ; I watch the 
ragged, half-naked groups of bloated or cadaverous wretches cowering 
on doorsteps, or creeping listlessly along the kerb, or congregated at 
corners, or glowering out of their wynds and closes like rats from their 
holes, or tumbling in and out of the whiskey-shop, brawling, screeching, 
fighting, clawing each other like wild beasts, but not, I confess, habi- 
tually swearing. Oh no! they never swear any more than they whistle 
on the Sabbath. I hear of vagrant women so drunken and degraded 
that police-officers own that the only thing they can do with them is to 
strip them naked and flog them with whips. I hear another story told 
of a woman who keeps a tavern, and who boasts that hers is not a 
common whiskey-shop, and is frequented only by respectable tradesmen’s 
wives, so that her business is over by five o’clock in the afternoon. Am 
I to shut my eyes and ears to all these facts—facts patent and notorious 
in a country where the Word of God is perpetually in men’s mouths: 
where theological discussions grow more animated as each fresh glass of 
toddy is mixed, and where the sabbath is kept with such a Judaical 
rigidity of observance that tens of thousands of people who have been 
toiling hard all the week, and would be all the better for a trip into the 
country, or for a concert of secular music, or for a dance on Sunday, 
have no other resource on the “ day of rest,” the “ pearl of days,” than 
to sit blinking in the ingle-nook in a soddened trance of whiskey? The 
streets of Glasgow are as desolate on the Sabbath as the walls of Bal- 
clutha were desolate. Save those who are going or coming from kirk, 
you scarcely meet a soul about. There are hotel-keepers in Glasgow, 
I hear, who refuse to allow their guests to entertain a friend at dinner 
on the Sabbath. There are Highland policemen making domiciliary 
visits in these same hotels, from Saturday night to Monday morning, 
and even thrusting their bulls’-eyes into the beds of tired travellers to 
ascertain whether any “ private drinking” is going on. Until lately, a 
railway whistle was no more permitted to scream than a human being 
to whistle “on the Saabath.” The cab-horses are all at grass; but 
where are the cabmen, and the cabmen’s wives and children, and the 
mechanics, and the mill hands? Are they all at kirk? A Scotch lady 
told me, on this last head, a sufficiently entertaining anecdote. She 
had been bold enough to be abroad one Sunday, during kirk hours, 
in Argyle Street, Glasgow ; all was still, gloomy, and Sabbatical. 
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Shops shut up, the population shut up; the very sun seemed 
as though he had shut up shop too, and hidden himself behind a 
grey veil. Suddenly, two un-Sabbatical dogs fell out in the kennel 
about a serap of garbage, and began to fight. They had not been 
at their work twenty seconds before, first one, then another, then 
a score of idle, listless men made their appearance, goodness knows 
whence, and began to take a keen interest in the combatants. The 
fight was protracted, and in five minutes’ time there was a mob—a 
veritable mob: red-eyed, haggard, unshaven, unkempt, ragged and 
dirty, and with nothing better to do on the “ pearl of days” than to 
watch the episodes of a dog-fight. They were just the people who had 
been blinking in the ingle nook in the soddened trance of whiskey ; and 
they had just woke up because there was a row, and something to 
excite, and amusement. Thus, you may lead a horse to the water, but 
you can’t make him drink ; and you may open all your kirks, but you 
can’t get all the people into them. 

Oh! I am quite ready for the tu quoque argument. You may see 
my hand, and welcome. I fling my cards, ‘trumps and all, on the 
table. “TI acknowledge the coin. Yes, Whitechapel and Seven Dials, 
and the Broadway, Westminster, and Bethnal Green, are horrible and 
hateful and hideous. Yes, dirt, disease, destitution, profligacy, vice, 
and crime, are as rife in London as in Glasgow ; more rife, perhaps, in 
proportion to the population. And, yes, the predisposing causes are 
the same: municipal neglect and drunkenness. Your upas-tree is 
whiskey ; ours is gin. We have vagrant jades who fight the police, 
have to be strapped to the stretcher when they are conveyed to the 
station, and so soon as they are locked up, tear their clothing into 
shreds, essay to hang themselves in their garters, and deserve, perhaps, 
the clip of the policeman’s thong quite as richly as that Glasgow 
hussey with her many convictions. Our merchant-princes, like yours, 
have built themselves West-Ends, and are now building themselves 
South West-Ends, full of palaces six storeys high, and leave the forlorn 
wretches and the North and the East End and the centre to shift for 
themselves as best they may. And, oh yes, once more, “ I acknowledge 
the coin.” I grant all the Baths, Washhouses, Schools, Refuges, Refor- 
matories, Mother’s Meetings, Penny Banks, cheap Eating-Houses, Work- 
man’s Clubs, Model Lodging-Houses erected by Philanthropy, or Vanity, 
or Jobbery. I admit all the brass knockers which have been nailed on 
to the pigstye door. But neither in Glasgow nor in Edinburgh, in Liver- 
pool nor in London, do these half-hesded and half-handed measures go 
to the real root of the evil. Grub it up, and cauterise the wound for 
ever. I want the pigstyes themselves pulled down, I want the rookeries 
themselves demolished ; and that is a business concerning not indivi- 
dual philanthropy, but the State and the Municipality. 
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A Heal Casual on Casual Wards. 


Wirn AN Inrropuction AnD Notes sy J. C. PARKINSON. 





On the morning of Tuesday, the 23rd of January, there appeared in 
the second column of The Times the following advertisement : 


NIGHT IN A WORKHOUSE. — Ont Soverricn 
_ will be paid to any Casva Pavrer who slept in the 
labour-shed of LAMBETH Worknovse on the night of 
Monday, Sth January, and who will communicate with 
'’. Thompson, Post-oftice, Bradley-tcrrace, Wandsworth- 
road, 8. 
Preceded by a pathetic announcement that somebody’s silence was 
killing somebody else; and by a request from Lovey that ALrrEep 
would call upon her ; followed by a prayer to EvaEnrE to communicate 
with her adored ; andtby a command to Puri to send his address, it 
is not wonderful that the advertisement quoted was regarded by many 
people as a hoax. Yet it was drawn up and inserted in sober earnest, 
casual paupers responded to it, and the promised sovereign, and some- 
thing more, has been paid. Save that the advertiser’s name was not 
Thompson, there was no deception practised ; and the motives prompt- 
ing this exceptional step, and the objects aimed at, may be briefly 
stated. 

The revelations of the eourageous amateur casual had left a deep 
and disheartening sense of disappointment on my mind. For two 
years before the exposure of Lambeth Workhouse appeared in the Pall 
Mall Gazette, I had made the casual poor of London my study; had 
devoted evening after evening to the inspection of workhouse wards ; 
and had published more narratives concerning them than I care to 
remember now. Where there was inadequate accommodation, I de- 
nounced it ; when it was proved that poor people were being illegally 
refused shelter, I asked publicly for an explanation; and when wards 
were well appointed and accommodation good, I invariably had the satis- 
faction of making their favourable condition known. It is, perhaps, un- 
necessary to add that it was as a duly accredited representative of the 
press that I acted and wrote; and, from constant watchfulness and fre- 
quent visits, I believed myself fully qualified to speak of the treatment 
of casual paupers, and the discipline of casual wards. But the articles in 
the Pall Mall Gazette revealed a depth of shameless mismanagement I 
had never fathomed ; and, finding the neat cleanliness and perfect ap- 
pointments of a certified ward to be no guarantee of the fitness of the 
place where casuals sleep, I became anxious to know how far the Lambeth 
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shortcomings were exceptional, and what impression the horrors written 
of by the amateur had left upon the minds of habitual sleepers in work- 
houses. The “respectable men,” of whom the Pall Mall Gazette writer 
speaks, must, I argued to myself, have something to say from their 
own point of view; and if, while “ Kaye” and his friends told “ rummy 
stories,” and kept wp the festivities of the “swearing club,” there were 
present philological students who could argue on the use and bearings 
of the word “ kindle,” it seems obvious that they would be able to give 
an intelligent record of the scenes to be witnessed in other casual wards. 
Let me state distinctly and without reservation that I had no doubts 
as to the absolute and literal truth of the striking narrative all England 
has read and shuddered at. I mention this because, among the guesses 
at the objects of my advertisement, which I have been amused to hear 
mooted in my presence by people who little dreamt its author was by, 
the “ proving it all to be exaggerated, you know,” and “a prosecution 
by the parish, and theyre willing to pay for evidence,” have been 
most common. My sole wish has been to throw additional light 
upon a subject to which I have given much time and thought; and, 
after due consideration, advertising in the famous “second column” 
occurred tome. Of course it was necessary to take precautions against 
hoaxing ; and, as it is my privilege to number several accomplished 
humourists among my personal friends, it behoved me to be more 
circumspect than if I were not known to be personally interested in all 
matters relating to Poor Law discipline and the poor. To challenge the 
vagabonds of London to first pretend they were at Lambeth on the 8th 
of January, and to then claim a sovereign for the falsehood, was a suf- 
ficiently hazardous experiment ; and I had no wish to complicate matters 
by putting it in the power of playful'acquaintances to write sham letters, 
and to favour me with fictitious experiences. Calculating that, although 
casuals themselves rarely saw The Times, the masters of workhouses 
and superintendents of labour frequently did, and knowing the wide 
interest taken in the revelations of the contributor to the Pall Mall 
Gazette, I expected the question to be sometimes asked in casual wards 
at night— Any one here slept at Lambeth lately ? because there’s a 
sovereign goin’ a-begging.” 

To still further guard against my identity with that of the imaginary 
“Thompson” being traced, I selected a post-office some miles from my 
own residence, and on a road I rarely travel; employed the most re- 
served and taciturn friend I could find to personate the advertiser, and 
the next most reserved to take the advertisement to the agent’s for inser- 
tion. It was agreed between us that all answers were to be opened and 
read by the gentleman first named, who would make appointments with 
the writers ; and it was only when in his judgment they were found to 
be genuine casuals, that I was to appear on the scene, and mect them 
in the carefully-chosen place we had arranged. 
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These preliminaries having been settled, we waited the effect of our 
experiment. It bore fruit. The very day after the advertisement 
appeared, the keeper of the post-office was found to be very curious as 
to who Mr. Thompson might be, and admitted that inquiries had been 
made as to the personel of that hero: Was he connected with the 
Poor Law Board? Did he appear for the guardians? Was any harm 
meant anybody ? Would the Pall Mall Gazette be punished? Such 
were the questions my friendly representative had to parry, when he 
called on Wednesday, the 24th January last, and found two letters 
waiting “'Thompson’s” pleasure. One of these was dated Smith’s Free 
Library, Westminster, and looked like what I was prepared for—a hoax. 
It was begun in ink and finished in pencil, as if this want of uniformity 
were tacitly put forward as a proof of destitution; and, though the 
writer had called at the address given, in the hope of seeing the 
advertiser, his letter came through the post unpaid, and wound up 
with an apology for not having a penny for the stamp. Its shab- 
biness and misspelling seemed inconsistent with its general tone; but 
to give the experiment every chance of success, we enclosed a few 
stamps in a letter left at the post-office, and for which my “casual” 
correspondent proposed to call, and made an appointment for “'Thomp- 
son” to meet him on the following night. . Two replies were received to 
this, one openly laughing at “'Thompson” for his folly in believing in 
the first letter, and for promising the sovereign ; and the other gently 
upbraiding him for not keeping an appointment which assuredly was 
kept, and that fruitlessly. This was unsatisfactory and discouraging, 
but the letter of the other correspondent made amends. I had not 
hoped for more than a face-to-face chat with an intelligent tramp; but 
here I had a well-written, fairly-expressed communication, from a man 
who is now, fortunately or unfortunately for himself, a free and roaming 
casual no longer, but in a position where I can put my hand upon him 
at any moment, and one in which fraud would assuredly be punished 
with severity. The following is exactly as it was received. The 
asterisks simply denote passages which have been omitted for the sake 
of the writer, and to avoid his being identified by his present associates 
and superiors : 


Jan, 28rd, 1866. 
Sir, 

As Iwas in the casual ward of Lambeth Workhouse on the 8th of 
January (the “Night in the Workhouse” of the Pall Mall Gazette), I take 
the opportunity of communicating with you. I was not only there on that par- 
ticular night, but many times before, and once since—last Tuesday night— 
when, instead of being put into the shed, we were given a ticket for a lodging- 
house, when after waiting until near midnight we were put into a small room 
about 9 feet square—eight of us in glorious confusion laid on the floor, with 
one rug each; and was “rattled” out of bed at six o’clock in the morning. 
This lodging-house accommodation I thought was a great deal worse than the 
erank—in truth, “ getting out of the frying-pan into the fire.” 
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If your object in advertising in the Times be to gather information on the 
casual wards of the metropolis, I can supply it. From various misfortunes I 
have been obliged, for the last five months, to sleep in the various workhouses 
of London, and am perfectly well acquainted with most of them (would to 
heaven I was not). Some of these workhouses are simply infamous. The 
writer in the Pall Mall Gazette was mistaken about “ Tottenham” workhouse. 
There is no such place. Gray’s Inn Road he doubtlessly meant. Poplar also, 
contrary to his account, is very fair—not bad. 

I shall be happy to communicate with you on any of these workhouses. I 
was one of the “elderly ” gentlemen who, in the Lambeth Workhouse, had the 
argument about “ Kindle.” I am not elderly, though. I was also one of 
the “respectable” men; and although I felt flattered I scarcely think it can be 
applied to men who, through long intercourse with “casuals,” had imbibed 
somewhat of their language. The gentleman, I dare say, would recollect me 
in a wide-awake hat, a small moustache and whiskers, in company with a 
tallish man, tuft of beard on chin, pilot coat, and hat on. He mercifully 
refrained from describing some incidents nearly connected with myself. I am 
afraid I swore more than I ought to have done at one blackguard stealing my 
pillow from under my head, when he came in at one o’clock from the theatre. 

I, however, have done with workhouses for, at least, some time. 

* * * og * * * * * 
As I said before, whatever may be your object, I shall be glad to give you 
any information you wish. 
* By * * * bd * * 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 





A reply was sent to this letter, suggesting that, as a man of the 
writer’s evident intelligence must know, it was necessary to guard 
against hoaxing; and asking as a guarantee of his truthfulness that ° 
he should say under what name he had entered himself on the books 
of Lambeth Workhouse on the night of the 8th January. This fur- 
nished, and his statement might have been easily verified ; but for the 
reasons given in the annexed letter, which, like the former one, was 
dated from a town many miles distant from London, my correspondent 
could not comply with my request. 


Jan. 25th, 1866. 
Sir, 


You appear doubtful as to my being what I represcnt myself, and un- 
fortunately I cannot dispel those doubts in the way you wish. I cannot tell 
you what name I gave in Lambeth Workhouse, on the 8th of January. It 
might have been Brown, Jones, Smith, or Robinson, or even my proper name, 
although the latter is very unlikely. It is generally known among “ casuals” 
that the whole information put into the workhouse ledger is false. No casual 
ever thinks of giving his real name. The clerk who enters the names knows 
this. I have frequently seen that official, when some unsophisticated casual 
was stammering out the place where he had come from, say sharply, “ Come 
now, Where is it? say Kingston.” You may take my word that I have been 
there both on that particular night and on many others. Apropos on work- 
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house names, some words the Rector of Lambeth used (as I saw reported), 
were quite delightful. I can’t remember the exact words, but he was very 
gravely quoting from the book, to show how many were regularly lounging 
about London, and how many came from the country on the night they asked 
for admittance! 

T can give you no real facts, as you see, to shew my worthiness of belief, but 
if you like I will give you all the information I know, and by asking a question 
or two, the truth of it will soon be known. Iam not hoaxing; I never spoke 
truth with a better grace in all my life, for it will be a real pleasure to me to 
relieve myself of a little workhouse information; and you will pardon me, but 
I have somehow got it in my head that you are an author, and that you wish 
to write about workhouses, or perhaps you are somebody else. I am in great 
haste just now, so you will excuse some irrelevant remarks in this note. If I 
had time I believe I should write it over again. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 





The offer of information was accepted, and its accuracy and faith- 
fulness have since been satisfactorily tested in many ways. If it be re- 
membered that it is furnished by a genuine casual, whose statements 
are founded on actual personal experience, the disclosures made in the 
annexed remarkable paper will have peculiar significance and force, 
Let me assure the reader that it has not been altered or tampered with ; 
that it is in form and substance, spelling and punctuation, precisely as 
it left the ex-casual who wrote it; and that the editing has been con- 
fined to the substitution of a few blanks for the oaths, and what is called 
“ vigorous Saxon,” pertaining to the Casualese tongue, but which are 

not suited to the pages of a magazine. 


Feb, 2nd, 1866, 
Drar Sir, 


As Lambeth Workhouse has occupied such a prominent place in the 
public mind, I think it will be best of that first. As all that the ‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette’ says, about the crank-shed sleeping is correct, I will not touch upon 
that, but what it would have been had he slept in the regular tramp ward. 

At Lambeth, the casuals are taken in at 8 o’clock in summer, and about 
half-past six in winter. The man who takes them in (the sharp-eyed Scots- 
man), however is not particular and occasionally he allows you to stand in 
the wind and cold, half-an-hour after this time. By so doing, you have the 
advantage of hearing your companions’ curses on the “long-legged [blank] ” 
dilatoriness, and then making enquiries of each other as to where they slept 
last night, and what they have been doing during the day. At last the gate 
opens and out peers the head of the Scotsman. A policeman standing near 
(he is always there) makes a great bustle, under pretence of putting them in 
order, preparatory to their being taken in, and the Scotsman then points 
to such individuals as he wants in the casual wards. I forget whether it is 
twenty-eight or thirty that can be accommodated in the casual ward. But 
very frequently the number of casuals exceeds fifty, and then they had to go 
elsewhere before Mr, Farnall took them to task, but now they go around to 
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another door and are taken in to get a ticket for a-lodging-house ; but more 
of this anon. Soon as taken in, all tramp or run up to a little box on the left- 
hand side of the passage and near to the crank-shed where filing off one by 
one, each gives his name to a clerk, (not the Scotsman) age, occupation, 
and where come from, and where going to. I can nearly affirm that not one 
out of the thirty casuals, gives these particulars correct. I have often heard 
them debating one to another something this way :—“I say stick-in-the- 
mud fot name are ye going to give?” “Oh! anything, Brown if ye like.” 
Then the other speaker after dancing acquiesence in this, probably with- 
out boots, would suggest that he “came from Croydon,” and was “ going 
to Watford” when I knew these men had been knocking about London, the 
last three months, and had never been half-a-dozen miles out. This shows 
the absurdity of asking these questions—form that. As soon as the name is 
given, he goes further on under the open shed, and sits on the form, until it 
becomes his turn to get into the bath. Presently “ Daddy ” who is a nice kindly 
fellow shouts out, “Two more,” and in go the requisite two; probably they 
are well-known to him, and he salutes them. “ Hallo, here again! Like 
Lambeth I sce! Come to tear up I suppose, ch?” with a very knowing wink. 
The man interrogated will probably tell him, that as he “tore up” at the 
Mile-End Workhouse last night or the night before, he would let it alone 
a few days, and then indulge in giving vent to his feelings with soundly 
rating the niggardliness of the said workhouse, in only giving him a pair 
of canvas trousers and no boots. There are three baths in Lambeth and 
these are filled at the beginning, and the water supplies the whole with a 
bath. Thus on the average ten men cach are bathed in the same water. I 
don’t grumble so much about this, as the casuals from their frequency in 
being bathed are very clean, as that many men have sores or some disease about 
them. The water is just like mutton broth, and all the times I have been 
there, I have never saw it changed. After been in about three minutes 
Daddy tells you to “look sharp.” You don’t want telling twice and out you 
jump on to a raised board, Daddy gives you a towel, that probably has done 
service before a dozen times, and consequently partakes of a dish-cloth 
appearance. You find it impossible to wipe yourself dry, and after rubbing in 
vain for a few minutes, Daddy gives you a number, (24), and tells you take 
that bed that is numbered 24. You run up the stone stairs, which 
are very cold, not having even a piece of matting, shivering, and run to the 
bed hastily, pull the rugs over you and wait until the bread and gruel comes 
up at eight o’clock. The rector of Lambcth said four rugs were given to 
the casuals—it so happens that only two are given; and that a fire was kept 
burning all night. The fire goes out about cleven o’clock, and if the reverend 
gentleman was there, instead of being hot, he would be shivering. I can 
quite understand the rector been “ gulled” however, 

| | | | | | by the master of the workhouse, just the same as 
any other person who goes as a visitor, and lets the 
officials know of his coming. You have an oppor- 
| | | | | ‘ | tunity, while in bed to study the place. It is a 
7 - lofty room, with beams running across it lenghwise. 
| | | | | | ‘The bunks, or beds, are placed as in the ground plan 
annexed, a piece of board about an inch thick and 
eighteen inches high parting you from the next 

| 1] | | | 4 | | occupant. A fire-place at one end of the room is 
covered up six fect high with a kind of cage, to 

keep the men from the fire, and probably two old men who sleep in beds 
at each side of the fire-place will be standing back to it, smoking an old 
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black pipe. They will diligently enquire of any old “chum,” if he has got 
any “hard-up” to sell, this “ hard-up” is, ends of cigars, picked up in the 
streets, and when dry smokes very well, and is a good substitute for 
tobacco, which, by-the-by is termed “ soft-down.” “ Hard-up,” is also known, 
as “Regent Street twist.” Some man perhaps has got a large bundle of 
hard-up, and gives part to the old man, who in return gives him some 
bread, or bread and cheese, or bread and meat, just as he may have it at 
hand. All regular casuals have got more or less of this “ hard-up,” and there- 
fore are never without a draw. I have heard them say (contrary to what I 
should have thought), that the most is to be picked up in the east of London, 
Ratcliffe Highway, and those parts where a good deal of sailors are generally 
promenading, and that the West-end is not near so good. You have a good 
chance of hearing now what good “cants” there are in London. “ Cant” 
means a place where anybody who likes to beg can get something. Then the 
conversation runs :—“I say Tom, did you ever go to that baker’s shop in the 
Strand ?—First rate cant, strike me up a [blank] plum-tree, if it isn’t!” or 
ain’t. ‘“ Everybody who goes gets a piece of bread.” ‘This is perfectly true, 
as [have “mumped” (begged) it myself. The shop is Mr. Harwoodson’s* 
the north side of the Strand near the Temple Bar. It is a noted place and 
most casuals know it. The baker is a good-natured kind of man who gives 
a piece of bread to every one who likes to go. There are a great many such 
like in London, and these particular ‘“‘ cants ” form a great part of the conversa- 
tion. They are canvassed as to their respective merits, and some impudent 
scoundrel will laughingly tell how he told so-and-so how he had three 
children starving at home, and how he was out of work, &c., &c., and then , 
the “old devil” forked out a “tanner” and some “ grub.” . Those having 
the care of the ward, take no notice of these things, and smoke on com- 
placently, telling tales themselves “as how the master” had “said says he” 
to so-and-so. At last up comes the “skilly” and bread and all jump up to 
receive their allowance. After all has been served, some may be left in the 
pail and that is doled out in quantities around again, amid much chaff. 
“Was you short of flour, Daddy?” “By [blank] Tom, I cansee the bottom 
of the basin through the skilly.” “At last all the basins collected and the 
bread eaten, which is a capital allowance, at Lambeth the gruel is very in- 
different, thin as water. Some prepare themselves for sleep by enveloping 
themselves in their rugs. I had forgotten to tell you, that, when the casual 
comes up from the bath, he finds a shirt laid on the bed, this shirt is striped 
blue, and goes by the name of “Lambeth silk.” A man, without he is very 
much used to workhouses, finds it a difficult matter to get to sleep. The 
roughness of the rugs tickles his body, the talking of his companions annoys 
him, for some men evidently come for anything but sleep, the snoring, the 
beastly habits, the coughing, the swearing, the scratching, the rolling about, 
and Daddy telling them to “shut up,” makes a menagerie sort of chorus. He 
probably gets to sleep about two o’clock. At half-past six, at the ery of “ now 
lads” he jumps out of bed and slipping on his clothes, in the presence of 
Daddy in the bath-room, he finds himself in the crank-shed there to await 
breakfast, and liberty after hearing the four bells strike at work. This part of 
the morning’s performance has been so well described by the‘ Pall Mall Gazette 
that I need add nothing to it. As some difference in the mode of taking casuals 
in at Lambeth Workhouse has been practised at Lambeth since the P. M. G. 
was there, I think I had better give you it. 

It was a few days after the sleeping in the crank shed had been abolished, 
that I presented myself at Lambeth Workhouse about eight o’clock in want of 

* Qy. Adamson’s. 
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a night’s lodging. The casual ward had been full for some time, and abont 
thirty was standing at the front door. I understood that a good many had 
already been supplied with tickets for the lodging-house. We waited there 
until about nine o’clock when eight of us was taken in by the clerk, who told 
_us to stand on the opposite side and give our names. The usual questions 
and the usual answers were asked and answered together with the question, 
“How many times have you been here before.” ‘Once, sir.” I had been 
about half-a-dozen times, but as it is scarcely likely he would recognize one 
among the many he takes in every night, this was very easily done. The 
whole of the eight were satisfactorily booked, and then he proceeded to make 
out the several tickets for lodgings. We during this time were commended to 
the care of a pauper servant who went down-stairs to tell the cook to bring 
up skilly for eight. The lady came up in a few minutes, and stared as if we 
were complete strangers, and then said, “ Well if this is to be the way I am to 
be worked, they'll have to get somebody else to do it.” Just at this moment 
a pauper at the door had admitted three women; one of whom I recognized 
as being drunk outside smoking, occasionally enlivening the dullness by giving 
us a specimen of her vocalism. These three women stood up before the clerk, 
and he took a glance at them. One of them, a most impudent young woman, 
probably a prostitute, put out her tongue at him. He said, “Oh! you’ve been 
here before the last two nights.” With the greatest impudence she replied, 
“Tt’s a [blank] lie,” at the same time jumping down the steps right against 
the door-keeper, and so bounced out. The clerk who had said nothing up to 
this, said now, with a most dejected air, “ Ah! I wish those who are so interested 
.with the poor would come here and see them.” A man who, apparently, had 
the charge of the women came to ask the remaining two the questions—which 
are the same as those asked the men. The drunken woman answered them 
civilly enough, but the other woman showed a little of the impudence I have 
always seen among her class in London. She was decently dressed, and might 
be thirty yearsold. The first question asked her was answered all right. The 
next, “ What is your age?” wouldn’t “do.” She demanded to know by what 
right he presumed to ask this question. Called him an idiot, and told him he 
was a “ [blank] pauper” kept by the parish, although he had a book in his hand. 
The cook who was standing by received the same sort of language for inter- 
fering, and it was only by a threat of being turned out that she complied with 
the necessary rules. I have often noticed that the women are worse than the 
men. More difficult to manage in every way, and .certainly I must say that 
the officials at Lambeth Workhouse are about the most civil of any in London, 
but the assurance of some of these women is disgracefull. We got our tickets 
right enough, and were told to go into Princess Street, No. 4, (I believe), and 
present it, all of which we did. The man at the lodging-house shoved us 
down a cellar and then we waited, filling up the time with a smoke, until 
nearly twelve o'clock, after which we were put into a small room about nine 
feet square, laid on hay mattresses with one rug each. There were eight of us 
altogether in this room, and I think it was very much worse than the regular 
casual ward. The overseer of the parish came to see us soon after we had 
got laid down, and checked our names to sce all was right, at the same time 
he asked us very gruffly why we did not get some work to do, at which one of 
us replied that “did he think we came there for pleasure!” and that we 
should be most happy to work if he would be so obliging as to tell us where 
we could get it. Not been able to do this, I doubt not, the man went away 
very unhappy in consequence. Very little sleep, the lodging-house keeper, 
who looking like a ghost, or would have done, only he was so very dirty, 
roused up at six o'clock with the intimation that if we liked to go to the 
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workhouse and do some work we could there get breakfast. As we had no 
particular employment, and moreover, breakfast, even if it was skilly, was a con- 
sideration to us poor devils, so work and discharge about eleven in the forenoon. 

A good deal of the circumstances here related occur in every workhouse, as 
the company there is mostly always of one stamp. I will note anything, 
though, that is new, and will first begin at the east of London and run west- 
wards. I shall only speak of those places that I have been in. 

Poplar.—This workhouse I have been in many times as I rather liked it. The 
porter or attendant at the casual ward is a very nice man, and has formerly 
been in a prison as turnkey, or “screw,” as it is called among the fraternity. 
He used to take twenty-four men, the first who were strangers, and put them in 
the ward set apart for casuals, all the others, after this number, he would put 
them in a range of stables across a yard. In these stables clean straw was the 
bed and covering an old rug. I have been in these stables and have seen as 
many as forty men and boys laid in all possible positions—some without clothes, 
and some not. The most disgusting language and the most obscene songs 
were heard. All was in darkness, and you was shoved in just like a dog, and 
had to grope your way over the legs of the occupants. If you unfortunately 
tread upon any toes or legs, a blow or a curse, delivered in no gentle way, 
would be your reward. I am glad to see all this altered{now. I was there 
last about three weeks ago, and was told to go to the police station. I went 
about half past six o’clock, and waited on a most bitter cold night until cight, 
when the relieving officer (a sergeant) condescended to see us. I was nearly 
last and went up to a door, over which I could sce the sergeant in another 
room. I took off my hat respectfully and leaned against the door looking at 
the sergeant and waiting. Presently the sergeant looking up, said, “ Get off 
that door and stand up.” I did as I was told. “ Now what do you want?” 
I told him, and he took my name. “ What’s your calling?” “ Dranghtsman 
or land surveyor, sir.’ Another gentleman who was looking around the room 
suddenly turned around and faced me, and said, “ What?” I repeated what 
I before said, and he said, “ Well? here is a man who, by his profession ought 
to be an educated man, asking for a night’s lodgings!” I told a short account 
of “how it came to this,” «&c., and the sergeant who had looked exceedingly 
fierce toned down wonderfully, and on my saying “thank you,” when he gave 
me the ticket, he said, “ You are very welcome.” 

I may mention here to you, sir, that the above calling was correct, and that 
if the system of police relieving officers was carried out a little more gently 
and humanely, it would act very well. The regular thieves and casuals hate 
the police as the devil is proverbially thought to hate holy water, and that is 
the consequence that so few go to Poplar Workhouse since the police super- 
vision was instituted. The solitary instance of the police governing Poplar 
only makes the other workhouses have all the more, hence the great quan- 
tities at Lambeth, St. Georges (Mount Street), Marylebone, &e. 

You get a bath at Poplar just the same as Lambeth, and are provided with 
a shirt also—a very rough one, made of canvas I should think. The bath is 
very clean, and I don’t think they bathe above two or three in one water. ° 
You run up some stone steps as usual, and wait in bed until your supper is 
brought, which consists at this place of six ounces of bread only. You have 
two rugs, and in every respect it is similar to the regular ward of Lambeth 
Workhouse. In the morning you pick one pound of oakum and get for 
breakfast, six ounces of bread and one pint of good gruel. The gruel is much 
better than at Lambeth, but you will sce it is not given at night also. In this 
respect Poplar has not complied with the dietary agreed to in St. Martin’s 
Hall. If the oakum is not picked you are kept four hours after breakfast, 
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which means until about twelve o’clock. Take it all in all, though Poplar 
Workhouse is very good, although from the police giving tickets, 1 know 
it is detested heartily among the casuals. 

The next place we will call in at will be Mile End Workhouse. The house- 
less poor are taken in at six o’clock here, and very punctual they are too. 
The porter (a paid official) ranges the casuals in a long row up a passage, and 
they put their heads in at a door, where he sits comfortably before a fire, and 
answer the usual questions. The porter is a sturdy sort of man with a large 
nose, who will be obeyed. We go after this into a yard and turn round 
sharply to the left through a door; at the entrance stands an old pauper, who 
is guardian of the place, and bathes you. A most crusty old man too. Soon 
as all are through the door we find it is a yard—perfectly open—and that we 
have to undress in this yard. In order that you may perfectly understand 
this affair, which is infamous, I will draw you a diagram of the yard, &c.:— 
A is the casual ward; B is 





A | a shed open at the front, 

\--- “ia o eS covered with wood, with a 
iain nomen seat against the wall to sit on 

. ree Me aoa porctete Cc and put their clothes on, and 


under the seat; C is the bath- 
house; D is the walk from 














: ? which you come out of the 
: bath-house (C) to the casual 
. E ward (A); E is the door in 
% 1] j which you enter the yard; F 





is the yard. 

As soon as we got into the yard the porter told us to undress under the 
shed (B). Some of the casuals thought nothing about this, as they imme- 
diately began to do it, but some others loudly demurred to it, and cursed until 
they were nearly black in the face. One man was especially wroth, and threat- 
ened to strike the old pauper who had said it was quite good enough for such 
“{ blank] thieves” as him. The old pauper further told him that the guardians 
had seen it too, and very highly commended it, and if any [blank] casual who 
came here didn’t like it, he could go out.” That was it. Yes, that was it; 
but as I determined to see it out, I settled down to see it al/. After a good 
deal of cursing the clothes were stowed away, under or on the top of the seat in 
the shed, which is perfectly open facing the bath-house, and we stood there 
naked waiting for our turn to be bathed, huddled up on a cold January night 
of the present year, shivering. 

When it came to my turn I went across the yard—how the cold flags did 
make my feet ache !—and jumped into the bath (about twenty had been bathed 
in the same water before I got in. The bath was very warm, and ‘quite a 
contrast to the cold in the yard, but, oh horror! when I got out of the bath I 
thought some of my teeth would have fallen out. I was shoved out into the 
yard, with the sky over my head, to wipe myself as well as I could with a wet 
towel. The bath was so small that we were obliged to go into the yard to 
make room for others. After wiping myself a rough canvas shirt was put 
into my hands, and in the yard I put it on and ran into bed, or into the 
casual ward, and then to bed. I shan’t soon forget that night. How I did 
fume in bed for a sheet of note-paper that I might let some of the rascally 
guardians know my mind; What cursing by everybody! One well-seasoned 
casual in the next bunk to me did nothing but laugh, and asked me how I 
should like it “in snowy weather?” I put the question to him, “Is it always 
so?” Yes, it was; frost and snow, fine or fair, always the same. The beds 
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are identical with Lambeth, so I need say nothing about them. Ina very few 
minutes the skilly and bread were brought; the former in a “ pannikin.” 
Having finished this, the men (pauper officials: the paid porter had never 
been once to see us) left us, locked the door, and we saw no more of them until 
morning. At about seven o’clock we were aroused, and each had to go out 
into the yard in our shirts and hunt (no better word) for our clothes amidst 
the many bundles of old rags. I was especially desirous to go out early, as I 
had left a hat out, and I knew from experience that if some of the casuals 
could get a chance, it would be made all the worse. I was not quick enough, 
however; some rascally fellow had nearly beaten the crown in. We were 
generously allowed to take our clothes into the casual ward and put them on, 
after that the ward was locked up, and we got our breakfast standing in the 
yard in the cold. This time the porter was standing by. After that he picked 
six of us out—me among the rest—to do some work; the others were kept 
picking oakum in the yard. We followed him to a shed where a lot of pauper 
inmates were doing various things in the making of bundles of firewood I 
have seen hawked about London—some tying them up, others chopping pieces 
into smaller slips, and one or two sawing at a circular saw. At this last we 
had to turn a wheel, around which a strap was placed, which turned the saw. 
We took it in turns, three at a time, and had finished about half-past nine 
o’clock. Some of the old paupers were very kind to us; one, especially, ap- 
proaching me, gave me a large lump of bread, which he did with a very patro- 
nizing air, saying, ‘‘ Here; we don’t know what we may have to come to our- 
selves yet!” A pauper inmate speaking thus to a casual pauper! We got 
out of Mile-End Workhouse, however, at last, and heartily glad I was. 

The next place on the road is Hast London Union Workhouse, which is situated 
in a narrow strect leading out of Bishopsgate Street Without. The workhouse 
itself is not, however, in this street, but merely the casual ward, which is only 
a cottage. You are taken at six o’clock punctual by a paid porter, who was 
formerly a policeman—a very quiet man he is, too—get a bath with a “ mutton 
broth,” appearance, that does for all without changing the water. You have a 
shirt given you, canvas as usual, and get into a bedroom two storeys high, 
with bunks—Lambeth fashion—ranged round the room. The bed is good, and 
so is the rug; but instead of one rug I should prefer two. One is too little in 
winter-time, summer it might do very well. You get six ounces of bread at 
night, and the same allowance in the morning. This workhouse has not 
adopted the new dietary, and dispenses with gruel altogether. In the morning, 
in return for the “ food” and lodging, you pick half a pound of oakum: a good 
hand will do this in an hour. During the night I slept at this workhouse, 
theiving was the conversation mostly. Three boys who were in, near me, were 
very sharp young thieves; one, evidently the ringleader of the lot, was amusing 
his companions with various tales, shewing his aptitude for taking anything 
not his own. He said he had been in the “steel” (Coldbath Fields Prison) 
eight times; and he continued, “ [blank] blind me, Jack, last time I went the 
screw says, says he: ‘ Now what are we to do with this boy ; the young rascal 
has been here seven times already.’” Loud was the laughter at this and other 
remarks about nailing “ stooks” (silk pocket handkerchiefs), “ clouts” (cotton 
ditto), german sausages, &c. I questioned him as to how long he had been 
knocking about prisons and workhouses. “Oh, about five years,” he replied. 
This boy was only seventeen years old, his companions somewhat younger ; but 
they would speedily be as bad as he under such tuition. One maninthe room 
told a tale which I remember very well. He said: 

“Well, last night, you know, Harry and me went to Stratford Workhouse, and 
you know, Tom (addressing a friend), it’s a good place to nick a rug. Well, 
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this morning when we came out, Harry put two rugs under his clothes, around 
him, you know. We got out of the gate all right, and had got as far as Strat- 
ford old Church, when a bobby spied us out. Harry looked rather bulky, you 
know, Tom, and the slop (policeman) says, ‘Hallo, what you got here? and 
by [blank] he took us both before the beak. After hearing the slop tell his tale, 
he says to me: ‘ What do you know of this man? Have you ever seed him 
before?’ So I looks all around him, and I says, ‘ Your worship, I never seed 
the man afore last night in all my life.’ So the beak discharged me, and gave 
Harry three months.” The gentleman who told this tale was loudly applauded 
for the way in which he “ did” the magistrate. 

Clerkenwell_—This workhouse asks the same questions as the others, and 
receives the same lying answers. The night I was there the doorkeeper was 
very drunk and, not to mince it, made an ass of himself. First, against one 
side of the door, and then bouncing against the others, he told us to deliver up 
our pipes: if not, we were searched. The history of this is soon told. We 
went through a passage into a yard, and at the end of the yard, or further side 
of it rather, were pushed into a little place in the dark. This place, I under- 
stood from my companions, had formerly been a dead-house, but was lately 
converted into a casual ward. It held sixmen; and however correct the dead- 
house “ business” might be, I am perfectly sure no place could be darker or 
more miserable. Not the slightest light—all dark: in the expressive words of 
one of my companions, it was “dark as {blank].” A little piece of bread was our 
supper, and a ricketty bed, that would scarcely hold us, to lie upon. One of 
the beds fell down, a victim to weakness, and the occupier of it had to lay on 
the floor. The others, wonderfully enough, managed to keep up. The night 
at this workhouse passed quietly, and you go out at six o’clock in the morning 
on receiving about a spoonful of gruel and a small piece of bread without 
doing any work. 

Gray’s Inn Road (Ilolborn).—This workhouse takes them in at six o’clock. 
The porter (a paid official) is a very jovial fellow, and scatters “chaff” in all 
directions. He is known by the name of “ Old Gunn.” Coming out to the door 
smiling and esping some old friend casual, he says: “ Now, you stand back ; 
I am not like some people. Some men like to see old friends, but I don’t. J 
like new faces.” Then, turning to the policeman standing near, he “ chaffs” 
him. “Oh! want a lodging, old fellow. I can accomodate you. Put you into 
the best bed along o’some o’these. Can warrant a good deal of them to be nice 
bed-fellows, as I have known them a long time.” At last “old Gunn” has got 
all his “ old” friends in and allows them to sit in a room until eight o’clock. I 
think this must be done in order that they may have plenty to time to get 
perfectly cool. The room is perfectly without fire, and might as well be in the 
open air. Three large holes, evidently meant for windows, are opened wide. 
At eight o’clock the supper is brought, which consists of bread (small pieces, 
weight about 4 ounces) in a basin. In a few minutes some kind of liquid is 
brought steaming hot, which I have wondered at, and what could be the article 
used in its preparation. Water I know there is—but the other? Anyway, it 
is called tea. It certainly has some resemblance to that beverage in its look, 
but none whatever in its taste. This is one of the mysteries that I can’t make 
out, and never shall, I suspect. In a few minutes after this “supper” is 
demolished, a pauper inmate conducts us, by the aid of lanthorn, down some 
stone-stairs, and at the bottom puts us in a room, and, closing the door after 
him, not forgetting to lock it, leaves us in darkness. I do not know how my 
companions fared, the night I was in this workhouse, but I reckon it about the 
most miserable I ever passed. Iwas laid among two more on a mattress on 
the floor, with nothing te cover us but 9 piece of sacking. It was a cold night 
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in the latter part of November, and I never in all my life suffered more from 
cold. My two companions and myself were perfectly naked—not even our 
shirts on (no one who knows workhouses will ever sleep in them with their shirts 
on, for fear of catching certain insects); and as I laid in the middle between the 
two, you may judge my position was not very pleasant. I might have been a 
little warmer if I had choosed to cling wp to my companions, as they wanted 
me; but I would sooner have borne more than I did than do so, for two dirtier 
or more repulsive men I never saw. Not a wink of sleep did I have that night. 
The usual talk about “ mumping ” (begging) and thieving composed the con- 
versation. Iwas very glad to get up about seven o’clock in the morning, and 
walk up-stairs, and wait in that cold room until “ breakfast” was announced 
at eight o’clock. I could see no difference in the liquid brought for that meal, 
although it was dignified by a name more in accordance with the meal. 
“Cocoa,” as I live! Two gentlemen—guardians perhaps—came to look at us, 
in the morning during breakfast, and examined us all intently, like so many 
wild beasts in an exhibition. They appeared, by approving “ums” to be 
satisfied. One gentleman, a lawyer's clerk he told me he was, was there that 
night, and in the morning the “regulars” took an especial delight in teasing 
this man, calling him “ shirt-neck,” “ paper-collar,” “ tough out of collar,” and 
the like. He looked upon them all with the most unmitigated contempt, 
cursed the food, and (bless him! I was very hungry) gave me his breakfast. 
I hope he is in a better position now, for he deserved better things than 
passing his existence in workhouses. In Gray’s Inn Road Workhouse you haye 
no work to do, and get out about eight o’clock in the morning. This accounts, 
perhaps, for the indifferent food and lodging. I would like to warn any 
luckless wight who contemplates passing a night in this workhouse. It was 
in November when I was in; and only a few days before I came down to 
, I was told by a friend whom I can rely upon, placed in the same 
unfortunate position, that it is even worse than it was. Of course if Mr. 
Farnall, or Mr. Anybody-else, were to go there, everything would be found 
most comfortable. It is only by sleeping in these dens that you realise the 
uncomfortableness of your position. Yet this workhouse is far from been 
disliked by the majority of casuals. Some of them would endure anything to 
get off doing any work in the morning; and, as Gray’s Inn Road turns them 
out at such a nice time in the morning, it is liked. Eight o’clock is a very 
nice time to go out; you can then get anywhere to the West-End before nine 
o'clock, and pick up a little “ hard-up” going, and come in for the first “cant” 
at No. So-and-so in Belgrave Square, or in any other square; and if you get 
there first, you stand a good chance of having as much to eat as will last you 
all day, &e., &c. Thisisthe talk. I will at the end, after the workhouses, just 
give you a little insight into how the casual pauper spends the seven or eight 
hours he has to spare in the day. Wet and fine, he always finds something 
to do; his appetite is the great master that makes him trudge about for food. 

St. Pancras, I believe, at the present time does not take in any casuals; 
owing to the fever being in that workhouse. I was there last about the 
beginning of the month of November, 1865. A tall man, very much like a 
policeman disguised, takes you in at the door, and looks at you, and asks the 
questions—the usual ones—in the most offensive way I can imagine. In fact, 
a perfect bully! At last we are delivered into the hands of an aged pauper 
doorkeeper, who conducts us about twenty yards up the front area and 
knocks at a small door, which is opened by a man who evidently, by his 
manners and speech (both very affected), wants to impress the poor casuals 
with a due sense of his importance. 

The casual ward is not large, and holds fifteen men, I think. Bunks with 
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common hay mattress, and one very thinrug. A chair besides the fire to accomo- 
date the distinguished person of our gentleman pauper, and two or three baths 
near the door, screened from the gaze by a piece of green stuff or cotton. The 
water in the bath does for all, and as towels are very valuable articles, they, 
also, are scarce. To make up for a very many deficiencies, there was a very 
good fire. 

We went to bed by 8 o’clock (taken in at 6), and had a small piece 
of bread for supper. I managed to get to sleep very soon, being somewhat 
tired, but awoke about 1 o’clock, very cold, and found most of my companions 
were awake also. The fire had gone out, and only having one thin rug, the 
cold felt intense. Our clothes were taken away from us, or I should have 
been inclined to use them as a covering. I slept no more, and got up about 
7 o'clock. At 8, breakfast, consisting of six ounces of bread and a pint of good 
gruel, was served, and after that, in another shed, we picked a pound of 
oakum, or was kept until 11 or 12 o’clock in default. 

The arrangements at this workhouse, altogether, are not very bad. Another 
rug or two, and the adoption of the new dietary, would make it tolerably com- 
fortable. 

Strand Union Workhouse (Cleveland Street, Fitzroy Square).—To get into 
this workhouse, which is comparatively aristocratic, you are obliged to get 
an order at Bow Street Police Court. Orders are given generally about 
8 o’clock, and anyone who likes to walk past there at that hour of any even- 
ing, but more especially on Saturday, will be sure to see fifteen or twenty 
men standing against the area railings of the police court. If he is of a 
curious turn of mind, same as women are generally, he would think some- 
thing exciting was going on inside, and would eagerly inquire “ What’s up ?” 
After being told, perhaps, he would shrug his shoulders, and with a glance of 
contempt, rather than pity, would continue his walk. This I have seen many 
atime. Only once did I receive any mark of sympathy standing at this place, 
and that was by a stylishly-dressed prostitute. Now, these women invari- 
ably have a kind heart, to anyone that is destitute; I have received many a 
kind word, and something more substantial from them. You will not accuse 
me of hypocrisy when I say, I loathe them and their disgraceful calling, but 
admire the many generous acts I have seen them do in private. This lady 
came to me in Bow Street, and asked what we were all standing there for. I 
told her at once. She said, “ Its a great pity, a young man like you come to 
this. I wish I could help you—but a penny is all I have, take it, I wish it 
was more.” Suddenly recollecting, she added as she was going away, “ Oh, I 
have a cigar that was given me, will you have that?” 

Sometimes a little before eight, and sometimes a little aftewards, just regu- 
lated by the business inside, the policeman at the door lets each of the appli- 
cants go in after one another. I have been here three times, and always very 
close to each other. The first time I went Inspector West gave me the order, 
the two last, Inspector Breeman.* There is too much business transacted at 
this police station, to ailow of their being very particular, or asking too many 
questions; so quick’s the word and action. Having got the order, which 
empowers the Guardians, &c., of the Strand Workhouse to supply the bearer 
with supper, bed, and breakfast, you make all speed towards the place, and 
after ringing the bell, are admitted. A porter, the last time I was there, 
dressed in livery, in a small office, took my order and copied it (it merely gives 
the name and age), and in a bullying manner asked me my “occupation.” T 
replied “ Draughtsman.” He looked, put the end of the quill pen in his 
mouth and very earnestiy contemplated the gas. 


* Qy. Brennan. 
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I thought the poor man perhaps didn’t know how to spell it, and forthwith 
began—Draughtsman. Hewrote it down asI spelt it slowly, and then 
imagine my astonishment at these words, spoken very sharply: “Did you 
think I didn’t know how to spell? Ido; and I consider it a piece of [blank] 
impudence, you telling me how to spell such a word.” I replied, respectfully, 
that seeing him hesitate it was very natural for me to suppose so. “ The 
guardians wouldn’t have put me here if I didn’t know how to spell.” I said 
nothing, but thought all the more. Down some steps and into a very snug 
place, where a man gives you a basin of very good gruel, and a piece of bread. 
As soon as this is devoured, a voice on the top shouts out “six more.” ‘The 
first six run up the steps, and find a man with a moustache, who takes you 
into,a small place. At one end of this place is a bath made of four slabs of 
slate. You undress at the other, and as soon as that is done, mount a small 
ladder and jump into the bath. The bath is not large, but the whole six of 
you get in together, which, to say the least, is not very enviable. The water 
is about a foot deep, and is never changed, consequently in a short time it 
becomes of the “mutton broth,” brothish. So crowded are we in this bath that 
all kinds of imprecations are uttered on one another. One [blank] his fellow 
for pushing his “ ugly ” legs on the top of his; another wants to know what 
“the [blank]” his companion is doing so long with the soap. The attendant 
interferes—* Now, then, you'll do; come out,” and out they get accordingly. 
Oh, those towels again! Wet as dish-cloths. No drying; so on with a rough 
shirt and go in to the next room, where you get intoa bunk. This bunk has 
a bed in all respects like Lambeth, together with pillow; the covering is 
difficult. You perhaps never heard of leather sheets, leather blankets, and 
leather counterpanes. But here they are, and very warm things too. Yes; 
the under-covering is a piece of thin leather, and the two outer-coverings are 
thicker brown leather. The advantage of this is, they harbour no vermin, 
same as the rugs do. They last a long time, and are also very warm. I may 
say I always slept at this place as well as in any other workhouse in London— 
better, perhaps. The same conversation as usual, and out of bed at seven 
o'clock. All walk across the yard, and are put in a long, wooden shed, where 
unmistakeable smells of oakum pervade. At cight breakfast is brought (just 
the same as supper), and then pick a pound and a half of oakum, or in default 
be imprisoned until twelve o’clock at noon. 

St. Martin’s in the Fields, Charing-Cross.—Taking in at six o’clock, by a paid 
porter; sit down a short time, and then comes forward the said porter with a 
slate. I had the imprudence to go up to this gentleman from my seat with 
my hat on, and very gruffly commanded me to “take that hat off.” Oh, of 
course, in the presence of gentlemen it is usual, as I am perfectly aware, 
especially in the gentleman’s own house, to show some mark of respect, so I 
apologized for my rudeness and did as I was ordered. It is best to be civil 
and circumspect in your manner towards your “ superiors,” I was told in effect 
by the aforesaid porter, and I was. A good bath with clean water! and clean 
towels!! and a good bed!!! Yes; the bed is composed of a very clean mat- 
tress, and a very clean bolster: a very clean, good blanket, and a good clean 
rug; sorry I can’t say so much for the food. It is only a piece of bread (six 
ounces) night and morning ; not adrop of “ skilly.” Getup at seven, and pick 
a pound of oakum, or be kept in “durance vile” until eleven o'clock. Not 
so very many casuals patronize this workhouse, and I am inclined to think it is 
because the “skilly” is not forthcoming. I was there the last time a little 
after Christmas, and the first about three months earlier than the last, and I 
never saw above twenty or twenty-five there. This is very small when com- 
pared to the seventy, eighty, and one hundred, some of the workhouses get. 
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This will show the grounds of complaint some of those who give good food 
have against workhouses of this description. 

St. Giles, I have patronized once, and as it was nearly the first workhouse I 
ever went into, I will relate how it came about. It was in the latter part of 
August, and very warm weather, and a man going about to workhouses at that 
time frequently had to go to many places before he got in. At six o’clock on 
this evening I applied at Gray’s Inn Lane, but was refused on the plea of 
having no room. I bent my steps towards St. Pancras, and as the “ taking 
in” hour was at eight o’clock in summer waited until then. But there were 
too many of us, and a good deal got left me amongst the rest. I went forwards 
at a slow pace towards Bow Street—reached there at about half past nine 
o'clock. I enquired if I could see the inspector. No; I couldn’t—the in- 
spector was engaged, but if I waited behind that post, I would get a chance of 
seeing him in a short time. It so happened that they were a good many 
charges, and I waited until eleven o’clock, when being tired I went to St. 
Giles, which is near there, and there got admittance. The time was very late 
and the porter there grumbled loudly and swore in proportion. He asked the 
usual questions, and some of them I didn’t answer to his entire satisfaction. 
He gave me a small piece of bread, and as he was giving me into the charge 
of a pauper inmate to take into the casual ward, he said with the greatest 
contempt he could assume, “ You a destitute man! ‘Tell you what, you’re a 
[blank | workus cadger.” This was the more cutting as I had only been a 
very few nights in my, then, condition. We went through some yards and 
down some steps into a cellar where my cicerone awakened the man in charge 
who slept there. This man swore he would not get up to give me a bath, and 
I might do as I liked. I, however, got hold of a dirty rug and a mattress, and 
laid them upon a board a little raised from the ground, and covered myself in 
addition to the rug with my clothes. The whole place was in a beastly state— 
dirt and filth, and the stench was horrible. I slept though, very well amidst 
all these disadvantages, for I was tired. In the morning we awoke about 
seven and dressed, after which a stout man came—the task-master, and led us 
into a yard filled with stones, hammers, and all the other things necessary for 
breaking stones. I was set to break two bushels of these stones, and if I tried 
very hard would perhaps complete the task in two days. I am positive I 
couldn’t do it under. Well, I begun hammered, and blew, and strained, and 
hammered again, but no go. The stone (it was the hard blue granite) would 
not break. I found my hands which are very small, and had not been used 
to such work, getting sore and blistered. Went to the task-master, and after 
showing him my hands represented to him how very difficult it was for me to 
break them. Oh! it didn’t matter; it would have to be done, or—a police- 
man. I told him I would not do it, and didn’t care a fig for policemen, as 
then I should have a good chance of representing my case to the magistrate, 
who if at all sensible would immediately see the folly of setting clerks to stone 
breaking, so I sate down on a barrow on defied him. He let me out about 
twelve o’clock, but without any breakfast. 

St. James’s Workhouse is situate in Dufours Place, Great Portland Strect. 
You are taken at six o’clock by a very decent man (paid official), and give 
names, &e., and have a bath with the usual accompaniment of wet towels. 
(The water is changed!) and get a good sized piece of bread to supper. The 
bed is not very clean, on account of allowing them to sleep in their own shirts, 
which are usually filled with vermin, and there is only one rug. You can, 
however, put your clothes over you, which are not kept away from you. I 
must say that altogether the sleeping is very indifferent. The bunks and 
everything aro Lambeth fashion only one rug less, In the morning you are 
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awaked at seven o’clock and have breakfast; the sime sized piece of bread as 
at night, with the addition of one pint of good gruel. After this the task- 
master looks at the different trades given by the casuals, and choosing those 
who from their occupations can break stones—laborers stone-masons and the 
like—takes them out into the yard to there break two bushels of stones. This 
breaking granite in workhouses goes by the name (on account of its hardness) 
of “cracking diamonds.” 

Those of a lighter occupation, clerks, painters, &c., have to pick a quarter 
of a pound of coir. This coir is cocoa-nut matting, and may be picked, 
perhaps, in a couple of hours. It is much cleaner than oakum, and therefore, 
better liked, besides been easier. 

The Guardians of St. James’s are not troubled with a great many casuals, 
nothing like what they ought to have. The reason is clear, the dietary is 
not very extra, the bed is not good, and for laborers, &c., (the most numerous 
class of casuals), the work is very stiff. Ofcourse, this workhouse by carrying on 
a severe course of work, &c., is throwing a great deal of its “ casuals ” on to others. 

St. George’s (Mount-street, Grosvenor-square).—At this Workhouse casuals 
are admitted after six o’clock. They take about thirty-two into the casual 
ward, and the remainder (perhaps thirty more) is provided with a ticket 
for a lodging-house. “The first thirty go in one by one, into the hall, 
and are there ranged in a sort of semicircle. A big, coarse, vulgar man, 
then comes with a shovel, which he holds out at arm’s length, and says, 
“Now then, put your pipes on there. Anybody found with a pipe or 
matches in his pocket will be immediately turned out if I find them.” After 
having received the pipes, he leads the way, first. If any unlucky casual 
happen to come too near him, so that their clothes touch, he gets into an 
awful “ stew.”—“ Naw what the devil,—why the [blank] can’t keep off coming 
near me, with your [blank] clothes.” At last having gone through a small 
garden we get to a new building open at one end, in which we are told to 
sit until he tells us to come. He goes up some wooden steps, and then shouts 
when he wants them. “Two more.” The two more go up, and get into 
baths, which I am bound to admit are very clean, water and towels, in fact, 
I think they possess a matter of four towels at this place, which, is a most 
extraordinary thing. After you have undressed, and got into the bath, the 
attendant, (paid official), who by-the-by is called by the casuals, probably, 
from his stoutness, “Old Pungelow,” comes and examines your clothes, taking 
good care to roll his coat sleeves up, and hold out your clothes at arm’s 
length, for fear they might [blank] him, (these are his words) and feels very 
carefully for any articles prohibited from entering—tobacco-pipes, matches 
and money. After satisfying himself on these points he shows you your bed, 
and tells you to put your clothes up in a shelf just above, and goes on to the 
next in like manner. After all have got comfortably in bed, which is similar 
to Lambeth, only that you are not given a shirt, but either lie without, or 
with your own—a pint of “skilly” and a piece of bread is brought. You 
rise in the morning about 7 o’clock, and immediately have the same food for 
breakfast as at supper, then go down into the shed below, where.we went to last 
night, and pick one and a half pounds of oakum, or be kept till 11 o’clock. 
T had forgot to tell you that your name is taken in the morning by an inmate 
of the workhouse—Mr. Pungelow not having sufficient education to do that. 
I remember one morning this man remarking that the Smiths were unusually 
numerous. At last, having got about a dozen Smiths, he came to a little 
Irish boy, he lied about his name and said it was John Smith, but I believe he 
told the truth to the next question, although inclined to be facitious about 
it, To the question “ Where was you last night?” came “In Hyde Park, 
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sur;” “Where are you going to day ?” “ Back to Hyde Park, sur,” said the 
boy, his eyes twinkling with merriment. The man said, “ Well, mind you don’t 
go to far.’ “Oh! nivver mind, sur; I might get to St. James’s Park before 
the day’s out.” 

When you don’t get into the casual ward, a ticket for a lodging-house is 
immediately given you, without any questions, to go down into Pye Street, 
near to Westminster Palace Hotel. I have had this but can’t say what the 
place is like, as I have been paid out twice. This is the way, you present 
your ticket about nine o’clock, when you think the lodging-house is full. The 
lodging-house keeper, is sure to give you threepence for it, because then he gains 
a penny. It is very easy then to go across Westminster Bridge to Lambeth, 
and this is a sure place for lodgings there, and spend the threepence in some- 
thing to eat. I have done this twice, and I know it is practised regularly. 
Little do the authorities know of it, I suspect though. If they did I could 
imagine Major Lyon, who is a guardian, going mad with fear, for the luxuries 
casuals get out of it. 

Marylebone Workhouse, in Marylebone Road, is a very decent place. The 
porter will take you in at any time without the slightest grumbling, and with- 
out having to wait. Having taken your name, &c., he gives you in charge of 
a pauper inmate, who leads you through yards without end, until you come to 
the right one, which leads into the casual ward, or the casual ward into it, 
perhaps I should say. At the ward he delivers you into a man’s hands who 
has charge of the place. The ward is a long place, with an immense fire in 
the centre of it. This fire is always kept in, and the consequence is that it 
warms the place thoroughly. The beds are a mattress, bolster, and one rug, 
on an iron bedstead. Two sleep together, but still you are not inconveniently 
crowded, as the beds are a good size. The man in charge, a pauper inmate, 
who is called Daddy, tells you to strip and get into one of two baths at the 
further end of the room, where there is some clean water, and a half-a-dozen 
perfectly clean towels! Having bathed, you can get into bed (they don’t give 
you a shirt) and enjoy your pipe—a luxury denied at every other place in 
London—and be as warm as possible, even if there be but ene rug. “ Daddy,” 
if he sees you smoking, will come up and ask if you have got any “ hard-up ?” 
On answering affirmatively, he will, without the least shyness, ask for some, at 
the same time telling you, with many adjectives beginning with B, that you are 
the best man alive, with a great deal else to the same purport. He also gets 
quite communicative, and tells you he was a blacksmith, but having received 
an accident he was obliged to come in the “ house,” and continuing, “I never 
rued but once, and that’s ever since.” At cight o’clock the porter comes round 
with a small loaf of bread, and after that’s demolished, and a few pipes smoked 
amid the general conversation all fall asleep. Awake at seven, perfectly warm, 
and not shivering as at some places, you commence picking one and a half 
pounds of oakum, and at eight have breakfast—pint of gruel and a small loaf 
of bread. If the oakum is not picked you stay till half-past eleven. 

I have now given you as good a description as I am able of the various work- 
houses I have been in. I know many others by report, that I might be able to 
give you very correct information of, I dare say; but as I wish only to give you 
something I can vouch for, I have not done so. If you wish it, however, I will 
tell you what I know about them. And further, if you think in any one of these 
workhouses I have noted down, that you would wish for a little more informa- 
tion respecting some points, I shall be most happy to furnish it. It is scarcely 
likely that I can have given everything, broken away from it as I have been 
every hour or so; and it is, I know, very disjointed and jerky, but I hope you 
will be able to make all out correctly. 
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The “ casual,” after having come out of the workhouse in a morning, begs 
about town until two o’clock; the more respectable wander down into 
Great Smith Street, Westminster, where a free reading-room and library is 
kept, and read and lounge away the time until about five o’clock, when they 
go towards another lodging for the night to come. Most of them usually are 
to be found in Ham Yard, Great Windmill Street, Leicester Square, where a 
soup kitchen is open at three o’clock. This soup-kitchen is perfectly free, and 
tho seup is made out of the scraps of meat, &ec., got from the club-houses, 
hotels, and gentlemen’s residences in the west-end. All the old casuals know 
where to get tickets for this soup-kitchen—at Elkingion’s, Regent Street, the 
club-houses, a baker in St. James Street, and many others. Running after 
these tickets is perhaps an hour’s occupation tothem. Some of them, perhaps, 
will have as many as six of these tickets, and, having kept one themselves, 
will sell the ‘others at a penny cach to those who have not been fortunate 
enough to beg one, but who have begged money instead. The soup got at this 
kitchen is very good; and as it is hot, and nearly a quart of it together, with 
plenty of bread, it is highly prised by casuals. 

Another noted place is the Mendicity Society, in Red Lion Square, Holborn. 
If you can get a ticket for this place, and “gull” the officers sufficiently, you 
get a basin of pea-soup and a quantity of bread-and-cheese, proportionate to 
the number of lies you tell. If you say you are going out of town, and have 
also a wife and children, perhaps a quartern loaf and a pound of cheese, may 
be your share—but it you tell the truth, and say you are going to stay in 
town to try and get employment, small, indced, will be your quantity—a pound 
of bread, perhaps, without the cheese. A person is only allowed to go once to 
this place; if anyone is found there a second time within a certain time, he 
gets a month’s imprisonment, but such is the small notice taken of you, and so 
implicitly is your statements received, that a man may go with impunity 
twice a week. I have done it myself. 

I scarcely know what to say about a remedy for all this. There are various 
refuges in London that put out every, year in the “Times,” flaming state- 
ments as to how many situations for the destitute have been found, and how 
many have been relieved, and so forth. That is just the whole root of it— 
find them work, and they will help themselves. The refuges don’t do this, 
and how on earth the secretaries can have the assurance to say they do, has 
often astonished me. I have been in the Field Lane Refuge, in Carter’s (South 
London), in Newport Market Refuge, and in Lord Dudley Stuart’s, Market 
Street, Edgware Road. Those are all, except the refuge in Playhouse Yard, 
which does not attempt to find situations for them. I know a good deal 
about each of these places, I have spent a week at a time in them, and could 
tell how these statements of theirs is concocted very well. 

In the first place, to get a man work, it is necessary that he should be 
respectably dressed. I, myself, could have got employment many a time, but 
I got so shabby that I could not even bare to apply for it—and a proud man 
with a little “self” about him, can’t apply to his friends if he has any, or 
perhaps, as is likely, he may have none. I had a good testimonial from my 
former employer, with whom I was employed two years. When I left him 
(because he had no more to do) I was ill for a time, and sold my clothes to 
procure necessaries, and got from bad to worse. The great object that these 
refuges were opened for—to get clothes, &c., for the really worthy and desti- 
tute, that they may be enabled to help themselves, is not done, and many 
other things besides, they don’t do. These refuges, however, have a greater 
connection with workhouses than some people imagine, and the most of them 
are simply carrying out the provisions of the Houseless Poor Act, and com- 
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pletely ignoring the purposes they were originally intended for. If.I had 
time I could easily shew this. 
Hoping you will pardon all imperfections in this, and wishing you to apply 
if there is any point you wish explaining, 
I am, dear Sir, 
Yours most obediently, 





Of the absolute truth of the foregoing, I do not think there can be 
a reasonable doubt. It contains minute touches of description and 
character, which none but a practised author would be likely to invent, 
and which, in this case, go to prove the entire narrative trustworthy. 
Still, the handwriting of my correspondent is so good and clear, his 
grammatical and orthographical errors so few, and the tone and style 
of his communication so superior to what might have been looked for 
from a mere “casual,” that it has been suggested that it might after 
all be concocted by two men, one of whom had acquired the expe- 
riences related, while the ready pen of the other put those experiences 
into shape. I have, however, had convincing proof that the writer of 
the letter is identical with the sleeper in the wards. 

A personal knowledge of the interior and discipline of workhouse 
resting-places is evident throughout; and that the information had 
been recently acquired, the allusion to the Lambeth lodging-house 
proved. I visited it a few nights after the receipt of the letter dated 
23rd January, and its disgraceful condition was exposed in the 
Daily News of the 31st of the same month. The Poor Law Board 
thereupon withdrew its certificate, and the cost of relieving casual 
paupers now falls upon the Lambeth ratepayers instead of the 
common fund. ‘The cold stone stairs leading from the baths to the 
certified ward have been covered with cocoa-nut matting since my 
correspondent slept there, but the whole of his description of the 
interior is strictly accurate. 

So with the workhouse at Mile End. On visiting it at the time 
casuals are received, on the evening of the 9th of February last, I 
found the poor wretches were made to strip themselves in the open 
air, were plunged into a hot-bath, and had then to cross the moist 
and sloppy yard in their shirts before they went shivering to bed. 
The “sturdy sort of man, with a large nose, who will be obeyed,” 
went through the routine described, but was to leave for the master- 
ship of Watford Workhouse on the following day, and the cross old 
pauper and the wet towels were both there. The workhouses of 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, of Marylebone, of Clerkenwell, of the 
Holborn Union, of the East London Union, of St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, and the rest, are all drawn to the life; and I make no doubt 
the account of their discipline is equally faithful. I should mention 
that a few days ago I made a railway journey of some hours to have a 
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personal interview with my casual friend, that I conversed with him at 
length, saw him write, and found him a well-mannered young fellow, 
shrewd above the average, and with an ample fund of anecdote con- 
cerning the strange bedfellows his poverty had forced upon him. How 
he fell from respectability to vagabondage will be duly told at a future 
day. It is well to state that the parochial shortcomings, neglect, and 
mismanagement which his narrative brings to light, are equalled, if not 
exceeded, by the statements made in another paper I have received from 
him, and which is before me now. It relates to the London Refuges 
supported by private charity, and I propose to publish it next month. 
My friends, the Rev. J. Williams and Mr. Shaw Stewart, of the 
Newport Market Refuge, as well as Mr. W. Carter, and Mr. “Ned” 
Wright, the converted prize-fighter of the South London Refuge, Mr. 
S. Tawell, of that in Field Lane, and Mr. Abel Smith, of the Dudley 
Stuart one, in Market Street, Edgeware Road, are all mentioned by 
name; while the routine discipline and alleged defects in the working 
of most of these establishments are sardonically exposed and sarcasti- 
cally commented on. 

The value of these strictures lies, not in their style or diction, 
though both are curious, but in the fact of their coming from one who 
has felt in his own person where the shoe pinched; and who is by 
no means anxious to prove himself grateful, or industrious, or good, 
to gain favour with the reader. The falsehoods and impositions of 
the hardened lazy tramps; the lack of discipline and control on the 
part of the old paupers employed to look after them; the shameless 
mendacity and fraud on the one side, and the wilful blindness and in- 
difference on the other, all point to the necessity of some change which 
shall ensure stern justice to the undeserving, as well as consideration 
for the deserving destitute. We want uniformity of treatment in the 
refuges kept up by voluntary subscription, as well as in those prescribed 
by law; and this we shall never have until the central authority is 
strengthened, and some amicable understanding is established between 
the two. The great good already effected by the refuges might, I be- 
lieve, be largely increased if the workhouses were so managed that each 
should play into the other’s hands. There have been several proposals 
for effecting this and other reforms: gentlemen are asked to compete 
with hucksters for the office of guardian ; county magistrates are called 
upon to sit at parish boards ; and a mild and futile increase of authority 
has been spoken of as a concession to the Poor Law Board. None of these 
changes, even if practicable, would do more than partially remedy the 
evils patent to us all. These are deep-seated, and spring both directly 
and indirectly from the inequality of metropolitan parochial burdens. 
Give London a uniform poor rate, and the rest follows ; withhold it, 
and jobbing will be perpetuated, charity misplaced, and clamorous 
rogues lie and fatten, while the honest poor languish and starve. 


J.C. P. 
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Love in Spectacles. 





So “you hear that they’ve married me,” Annie, 
“To a savant of fifty” (!) they say,— 
You can hardly conceive me, “so canny,” 
Shut up with a bookworm all day ; 
And you wonder, Miss Pert, if we patter 
Of particles over our tea ; 
Your are curious, “ which is most matter, 
His meerschaum, his Mummy, or me ?” 


Yes, his head is “a forest” and “sandy ”— 
As you hint with your triumphing air— 
Thinking, perhaps, of some favourite dandy, 
And the little white road in his hair. 
Yet he has an old-fashioned decorum, 
And a courtesy more to my mind ; 
And I fancy his sores majorum— 
As he calls them—are harder to find. 


No, he’s not very “worldly.” In college, 
Or, at best, in a library chair, 

You miss much of that dangerous knowledge, 
But he does know that Nature is fair ; 

And whatever his books may have brought him, 
They’ve at least left his spirit quite clean ; 

And in all that his learning has taught him, 
There is nothing unmanly or mean. 


Does he make “ of my finger a stopper, 
Or fling his watch into the sea ?” 
Or, perhaps (a surmise most improper !) 
“Tn a day-dream, kiss Pinner for me ?” 
He is absent sometimes—I allow it, 
And I’m not the first in his heart ; 
He’s with Owen, Max Miiller, or Jowett : 
Can I grumble if I have no part ? 
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So you say in your letter you'd made us 
A little blue hood for the “ bairn ;” 
But that now you shall send us a “ Gradus ”— 
Meret beaweoup—when baby can learn. 
Don’t I tire of “ that infinite grammar ?” 
Why, no ; it is nothing to me! 
If he only adore the Digamma, 
I can never be jealous, you see. 





No; the language that mostly we care for 
Is a tongue that we both of us speak ; 
Very little it troubles me, therefore, 
Kither Arabic, Coptic, or Greek ;— 
You may chatter of “ May and December,” 
So long as I’m sure of his smile : 
While I sit at liis feet, and remember 
That text of the man without guile. 


And I know that he loves me most dearly, 
"Tis the straight road where no one can err ; 
"Tis sufficient to know this quite clearly— 
Car le fond voyex-vous c'est le coeur. 
Your were joking, of course, in your letter: 
But whatever your fortune may be, 
I can wish you no happier—better, 
Than the lot of my “Savant” and me. 
Hi. A. D. 





VOL. XVI. 
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Land at Last. 


By EDMUND YATES, 
AUTUOR OF “ BROKEN TO HARNESS.’ 


’ 





Book the Third. 
Cuaprer IX. 
IN THE DEEP SHADOW. 


Iw the presence of the double sorrow which had fallen upon her, Annie 
Maurice’s girlhood died out. Arthur was gone, and Geoflrey in so 
suffering a condition of body and mind that it would have been easier 
to the tender-hearted girl to know that he was at rest, even though she 
had to face all the loneliness which would then have been her lot. Her 
position was very trying in all its aspects at this time, for there was 
little sympathy with her new sorrow at the great house which she still 
called home, and where she was regarded as decidedly “odd.” Lady 
Beauport considered that Caterham had infected her with some of his 
strange notions, and that her fancy for associating with “ queer” people— 
removed from her own sphere not more by her heiress-ship than by her 
residence in an earl’s house, and her recognition as a member of a noble 
family—was chargeable to the eccentric notions of her son. Annic 
came and went as she pleased, free from comment, though not from 
observation ; but she was of a sensitive nature; she could not assert 
herself, and she suffered from the consciousness that her grief, her 
anxiety, and her constant visits to Highgate were regarded with mingled 
censure and contempt. Her preoccupation of mind prevented her 
noticing many things which otherwise could not have escaped her 
attention ; but when Geoffrey’s illness ccased to be actively dangerous, 
and the bulletin brought her each morning from Til by the hands of 
the faithful Charley contained more tranquillising but still sad accounts 
of the patient, she began to observe an air of mystery and preparation 
in the household. The few hours which she forced herself to pass daily 
in the society of Lady Beauport had been very irksome to her since 
Arthur died, and she had been glad when they were curtailed by Lady 
Beauport’s frequent plea of “ business” in the evenings, and her leaving 
the drawing-room for her own apartments. Every afternoon she went 
to Elm Lodge, and her presence was eagerly hailed by Mrs. Ludlow 
and Til. She had seen Geoffrey frequently during the height of the 
fever ; but since the letter she had kept in such faithful custody had 
reached his hands, she had not seen him. Though far from even the 
vaguest conjecture of the nature of its contents, she had dreaded the effect 
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of receiving a communication from his dear friend on Geoffrey Ludlow, 
and had been much relieved when his mother told her, on the following 
day, that he was very calm and quiet, but did not wish to see any one 
for a fewdays. Bowker and he had fully felt the embarrassment of the 
position in which Lord Caterham’s revelation had placed Geoffrey with 
regard to Annie Maurice, and the difficulties which the complications 
produced by Margaret’s identity with Lionel Brakespere’s wife added 
to Ludlow’s fulfilment of Caterham’s trust. They had agreed—or 
rather Bowker had suggested, and Geoffrey had acquiesced, with the 
languid assent of a mind too much.enfeebled by illness and sorrow to 
be capable of facing any difficulty but the inevitable, immediate, and 
pressing—that Annie need know nothing for the present. 

“ She could hardly come here from the Beauports, Geoff,” Bowker 
had said. “It’s all nonsense, of course, to men like you and me, who 
look at the real, and know how its bitterness takes all the meaning out 
of the rubbish they call rules of society; but the strongest woman is 
no freer than Gulliver in his fetters of packthread, in the conventional 
world she lives in. We need not fret her sooner than it must be done, 
and you had better not see her for the present.” 

So Annie came and went for two or three days, and did not see 
Geoffrey. Mrs. Ludlow, having recovered from the sudden shock of 
her son’s illness and the protracted terror of his danger, had leisure to 
feel a little affronted at his desire for seclusion, and to wonder audibly 
why she should be supposed to do him more harm than Mr. Bowker. 

“ A big blundering fellow like that, Til,” she said ; “and I do assure 
you, Miss Maurice, he quite forgot the time for the draught when he 
was shut up there with him the other day—and talk of he’s doing 
Geoffrey no harm! All I can say is, if Geofirey had not been erying 
when I went into his room, and wasn’t trembling all over in his bed, I 
never was so mistaken before.” 

Then Til and Annie looked blankly at each other, in mute wonder 
at this incomprehensible sorrow—for the women knew nothing but that 
Margaret had fled with a former Jover—so much had been necessarily 
told them, under Bowker’s instructions, by Charley Potts; and Annie, 
after a little, went sorrowfully away. 

That day at dinner Lord Beauport was more than usually kind in 
his manner to her; and Annie considered it due to him, and a fitting 
return for some inquiries he had made for “ her friend”—which had 
more of warmth and less of condescension than usual in their tone—to 
rouse herself into greater cheerfulness than she had yet been able to 
assume, Lady Beauport rose sooner than usual; and the two ladies 
had hardly seated themselves in the dreary drawing-room when the 
Earl joined them. There was an air of preparation in Lord Beauport’s 
manner, and Annie felt that something had happened. 

The thing which had happened was this—Lady Beauport had not 
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miscalculated her experienced power of managing her husband. . She 
had skilfully availed herself of an admission made by him that Lionel’s 
absence, at so great a distance just then, was an unfortunate complica- 
tion; that the necessary communications were rendered difficult and 
tedious ; and that he wished his “ rustication” had been nearer home. 
The Countess caught at the word “rustication :” then not expulsion, not 
banishment, was in her husband’s mind. Here was a commutation of 
her darling’s sentence ; a free pardon would follow, if she only set about 
procuring it in the right way. So she resorted to several little expedients 
by which the inconvenience of the heir’s absence was made more and more 
apparent: having once mentioned his name, Lord Beauport continued 
to do so ;—perhaps he was in his secret heart as much relieved by the 
breaking of the ban as the mother herself ;—and at length, on the same 
day which witnessed William Bowker’s visit to Lionel Brakespere’s 
deserted wife, Lady Beauport acknowledged to her husband that their 
son was then in London, and that she had seen him. The Earl 
received her communication in frowning silence ; but she affected not 
to observe his manner, and expatiated, with volubility very unusual to 
her, upon the fortunate concurrence of circumstances which had brought 
Lionel to England just as his improved position made it more than ever 
probable he would be perfectly well received. 

“That dear Mr. Barford,” she said—and her face never changed at 
the name of the man in whose arms her son had died so short a time 
before—‘ assures me that every one is delighted to see him. And 
really, George, he mustn't stay at Long’s, you know—it looks so bad 
—for every one knows he’s in town ; and if we don’t receive him pro- 
perly, that will be just the way to rake up old stories. I’m sure 
they’re old enough to be forgotten; and many a young man has done 
worse than Lionel, and—” 

“Stop, Gertrude,” said Lord Beauport, sternly ; “stick to the truth, 
if you please. I hope very few young men in our son’s position have 
disgraced it and themselves as he has done. The truth is, that we 
have to make the best of a misfortune. He has returned, and by so 
doing has added to the rest a fresh rascality by breaking his pledged 
word. Circumstances oblige me to acquiesce—luck is on his side—his 
brother’s death—” Lord Beauport paused for a moment, and an 
expression, hitherto unfamiliar, but which his wife frequently saw in 
the future, flitted over his face—“his brother’s death leaves me no 
choice. Let us say as little as possible on this subject. He had 
better come here, for every reason. For appearances’ sake it is well ; 
and he will probably be under some restraint in this house.” Here 
the Earl turned to leave the room, and said slowly as he walked 
towards the door, “ Something tells me, Gertrude, that in Arthw’s 
death, which we dreaded too little and mourn too lightly, we have seen 
only the beginning of evils.” 
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Lady Beauport sat very still and felt very cold after he left her. 
Conscience smote her dumbly,—in days to come it would find a voice in 
which to speak,—and fear fell upon her. “I will never say anything 
to him about Annie Maurice,” she said to herself, as the first effect of 
her husband’s words began to pass away; “I do believe he would be 
as hard on Lionel as poor Arthur himself, and warn the girl against 
him.” 

How relieved she felt as she despatched a note to Lionel Brakespere, 
telling him she had fulfilled her task, and inviting him to return to his 
father’s house when he pleased ! 

Assuredly the star of the new heir was in the ascendant; his 
brother was dead, his place restored to him, and society ready to con- 
done all his “ follies,” which is the fashionable synonym for the crimes 
of the rich and the great. If Lionel Brakespere could have seen “ that 

‘cursed woman ”—as in his brutal anger he called his wife a hundred 
times over, as he fretted and fumed over the remembrance of their 
interview—as William Bowker saw her that day, he would have 
esteemed himself a luckier fellow still than he did when he lighted his 
cigar with his mother’s note, and thought how soon he would change 
that “infernal dull old hole” from what it was in Caterham’s time, 
and how he would have everything his own way now. 

Such, as far as his knowledge of them extended, and without any 
comment or expression of opinion of his own, were the circumstances 
which Lord Beauport narrated to Annie. She received his information 
with an indescribable pang, compounded of a thousand loving remem- 
brances of Arthur, and a keen resuscitation by her memory of the 
scene of Lionel’s disgrace, to which she and her lost friend had been 
witnesses. She could hardly believe, hardly understand it all; and the 
clearest thought which arose above the surging troubled sea within her 
breast was, that the place which knew Arthur no more would be 
doubly empty and desolate when Lionel should fill it. 

The tone in which Lord Beauport had spoken was grave and sad, 
and he had confined himself to the barest announcement. Annie had 
listened in respectful silence ; but though she had not looked directly 
at her, she was conscious of Lady Beauport’s reproachful glances, 
addressed to her husband, as he concluded by saying coldly, 

“You were present, Annie, by my desire, when I declared that that 
which is now about to happen should never be, and I have thought it 
necessary to explain to you a course of conduct on my part which 
without explanation would have appeared very weak and incon- 
sistent. As a member of my family you are entitled to such an 
explanation ; and as an inmate of this house, you are entitled to an 
apology.” 

“Thank you, my lord,” said Annie, in a voice which, though lower 
than usual, was very firm. 
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This was more than Lady Beauport’s pride could bear. She began, 
fiercely enough, 

“ Really, Lord Beauport, I cannot see—” 

But at that moment a servant opened the door, and announced 

“ Lord Caterham.” 

The group by the fireside stood motionless for a moment, as Lionel, 
dressed in deep mourning, advanced towards them with well-bred ease 
and perfect unconcern. ‘Then Lady Beauport threw herself into his 
arms; and Annie, hardly noticing that Lord Beauport had by an 
almost involuntary movement stretched out his hand to the handsome 
prodigal, glided past the three, hurried to her own room, and, having 
locked the door, sank down on her knees beside her bed in an agony of 
grief, 

Three days elapsed, during which events marched with a steady pace 
at Elm Lodge and at the lodging where the woman who had brought 
such wreck and ruin within that tranquil-looking abode was lying 
contending with grief and disease, dying the death of despair and 
exhaustion. When Bowker returned fron his unsuccessful quest for 
Lionel Brakespere, he found that she had passed into another phase of 
her malady,—was quict, dreamy, and apparently forgetful of the 
excitement she had undergone. She was lying quite still on her bed, 
her eyes half closed, and a faint unmeaning smile was on her lips. 

“Tye seen her so for hours and hours, sir,” said the gentle little 
landlady ; “ and it’s my belief it’s what she takes as does it.” 

So Bowker concluded that Margaret had found means to avail her- 
self of the fatal drug from which she had sought relief so often and 
so long, in the interval of depression which had succeeded the delirium 
he had witnessed. He was much embarrassed now to know how to 
proceed. She required better accommodation and careful nursing, and 
he was determined she should have both; but how that was to be 
managed was the question; and Bowker, the most helpless man in the 
world in such matters, was powerless to answer it. He had never 
imagined, as he had turned the probabilities over and over in his mind, 
that such a complication as severe physical illness would arise; and it 
routed all his plans, besides engaging all his most active sympathies. 
William Bowker had an extreme dread, indeed a positive terror, of 
witnessing bodily suffering in women and children; and had his anger 
and repulsion towards Margaret been far greater than they were, they 
would have yielded to pain and pity as he gazed upon the rigid lines 
of the pale weary face, from which the beauty was beginning to fade 
and drop away in some mysterious manner of vanishing, terrible to sce 
and feel, but impossible to describe. He made the best provisional 
arrangement within his power, and went away, promising Mrs. 
Chapman that he would return on the following day to meet the 
doctor, and turned his steps in much mental bewilderment towards the 
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abode of Charley Potts, purposing to consult him in the emergency, 
previous to their proceeding together to Highgate. 

“T can’t help it now,” he thought ; “ the women cannot possibly be 
kept out of the business any longer. Tf she were let to want anything, 
and had not every care taken of her, dear old Geoff would never forgive 
any of us; and it could not be hidden from him. I’m sure she’s 
dying ; and—I’m glad of it: glad for her sake, poor wretched creature ; 
and oh, so glad for his! He will recover her death—he must; but I 
doubt whether he could recover her life. He would be for ever hanker- 
ing after her, for ever remembering the past, and throwing away the 
remainder of his life, as he has thrown away too much of it already. 
No, no, dear old Geoff, this shall not be, if your William can save you. 
I know what a wasted life means; and you shall put yours out at 
good interest, Geoff, please God.” 

Charley was at home ; and he received Mr. Bowker’s communication 
with uncommon gravity, and immediately bestowed his best attention 
upon considering what was to be done. He was not in the least 
offended by discovering that it had not been his William’s intention to 
tell him anything about it. “Quite right too,” he observed. “I 
should have been of no use, if everything had not been capsized by her 
illness ; and I don’t like to know any thing I’m not to tell to Til. Not 
that she’s in the least inquisitive, you know,—don't make any mistake 
about that,—but things are in such an infernally mysterious mess ; and 
then they only know enough to make them want to know more; and 
I shouldn’t like, under those cireumstances—it would seem hypocritical, 
don’t you see—and everything must come out sometime, eh ?” 

“©O yes, I see,” said Bowker, drily; “but I have to tell you now, 
Charley ; for what the devil’s to be done? You can’t bring her here 
and nurse her; and I can’t bring her to my place and nurse her, yet 
she must be taken somewhere and nursed; and we must be prepared 
with a satisfactory account of everything we have done, when Geoff 
gets well; and what are we to do?” 

Mr. Potts did not answer for a few moments, but handed over the 
beer in an absent manner to Mr. Bowker ; then, starting up from the 
table on which he had been sitting, exclaimed : 

“T have it, William! Let’s tell the women—Til, I mean, and Miss 
Maurice. They'll know all about it, bless you,” said Charley, whose 
confidence in female resources was unbounded. “It’s all nonsense 
trying to keep things dark, when they’ve got to such a pass as this. If 
Mrs. Ludlow’s in the state you say, she will not live long; and then 
Geoft’s difficulty, if not his trouble, will be over. Her illness alters 
everything. Come on, Bowker ; let’s get on to Elm Lodge; tell Til, and 
Miss Maurice, if she’s there ; and let them make proper arrangements.” 

3ut, Charley,” said Bowker, much relieved, in spite of his mis- 
givings, by the suggestion, “ you forget one important point. Miss 
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Maurice is Brakespere’s cousin, and she lives in his father’s house. It 
won't do to bring her in.” 

 “ Never you mind that, William,” replied the impetuous Charley. 
“ Til can’t act alone ; and old Mrs. Ludlow is nervous, and would not 
know what to do, and must not be told ; and I am sure Miss Maurice 
doesn’t care a rap about her cousin—the ruffian—why should she ? 
And I know she would do anything in the world, no matter how pain- 
ful to herself, and no matter whether he ever came to know it or not, 
that would serve or please Geoff.” 

“ Tndeed !” said Bowker, in a tone half of inquiry, half of surprise, and 
looking very hard at Charley ; “and how do you know that, eh, Charley ?” 

“©, bother,” answered that gentleman, “I don’t know how I know 
it ; but I do know it ; and I’m sure the sooner we act on my knowledge 
the better. So come along.” 

So saying, Mr. Potts made his simple out-door toilet ; and the two 
gentlemen went out, and took their way towards the resort of omnibuses, 
eagerly discussing the matter in hand as they went, and Mr. Bowker 
finding himself unexpectedly transformed from the active into the passive 
party. 

It was agreed between them that Geoffrey should not be informed of 
Bowker’s presence in the house, as he would naturally be impatient to 
learn the result of the mission with which he had intrusted him ; and 
that result it was their present object to conceal. 

Fortune favoured the wishes of Bowker and Charley. Mrs. Ludlow 
was with her son ; and in the drawing-room, which was resuming some- 
what of its former orderly and pleasant appearance, they found Miss 
Maurice and Til. The two girls were looking sad and weary, and Til 
was hardly brightened up by Charley’s entrance, for he looked so much 
more grave than usual, that she guessed at once he had heard something 
new and important. The little party were too vitally interested in 
Geoffrey and his fortunes, and the occasion was too solemn for anything 
of ceremony ; and when Charley Potts had briefly introduced Bowker 
to Annie Maurice, he took Til’s hand in his, and said, 


“Til, Geoffrey's wife has been found—alone, and very ill—dying, as 
we believe !” 


“You are quite sure, William ?” 

“T am quite sure, Geoffrey. Do you think I would deceive you, or 
take anything for granted myself, without seeing and hearing what is 
so important to you? She is well cared for in every respect. Youir 
own care, when she needed it before, was not more tender or more effec- 
tive. Be satisfied, dear old Geoff ; be content.” 

* ‘You saw her—you really saw “her ; and she spoke kindly of me ?” 


asked Geoffrey, with a pitiable eagerness which pained Bowker to 
witness, 
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“T did. Yes, have I not told you again and again?” Then there 
was a moment's silence; and Bowker thought, if she were not dying, 
how terrible this tenderness towards her would be, how inexplicable to 
all the world but him, how ruinous to Geoffrey ; but as it was, it did 
not matter : it would soon be only the tenderness of memory, the pardon 
of the grave. 

Geoffrey was sitting in an arm-chair by the bedroom window, which 
overlooked the pretty flower-garden and the lawn. He was very weak 
still, but health was returning, and with it the power of acute mental 
suffering, which severe bodily illness mercifully deadens. This had 
been a dreadful day to him. When he was able to sit up and look 
around the room, from which all the graceful suggestive traces of a 
woman’s presence had been carefully removed ; when he saw the old 
home-look upon everything before his eyes (for whom the idea of home 
was for ever desecrated and destroyed), the truth presented itself to him 
as it had never before done, in equal horror and intensity, since the day 
the woman he loved had struck him a blow by her words which had 
nearly proved mortal. Would it had been so! he thought, as his large 
brown eyes gazed wearily out upon the lawn and the flower-beds, and 
then were turned upon familiar objects in the chamber, and closed with 
a shudder. His large frame looked gaunt and worn, and his hands 
rested listlessly upon the sides of his chair. He had requested them to 
leave him alone for a little, that he might rest previous to seeing Bowker. 

From the window at which Geoffrey sat he could see the nurse 
walking monotonously up and down the gravel-walk which bounded 
his little demesne with the child in her arms. Sometimes she stopped 
to pluck a flower and give it to the baby, who would laura with delight, 
and then} throw it from him. Geoffrey watched the pair for a little, 
and then turned his head wearily away, and put his question to Bowker, 
who was seated beside him, and who looked at him furtively with 
glances of the deepest concern. 

“ You shall hear how she is, Geoff—how circumstanced; how cared 
for, and by whom, from one who can tell you the story better than I 
can. Your confidence has not been misplaced.” Geoffrey turned upon 
him the nervous anxious gaze which is so touching to see in the eyes 
of one who has lately neared the grave, and still seems to hover about 
its brink. William Bowker proceeded: “You have not asked for 
Miss Maurice lately. I daresay you felt too much oppressed by the 
information in Lord Caterham’s letter, too uncertain of the future, too 
completely unable to make up your mind what was to be done about 
her, to care or wish to see her. She has been here as usual, making 
herself as useful as possible, and helping your mother and sister in 
every conceivable way. But she has done more for you than that, 


Geoff ; and if you are able to see her now, I think you had better hear 
it all from herself.” 
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With these words, Bowker hurried out of the room; and in a few 
minutes Annie Maurice, pale, quiet, and self-possessed, came in, and 
took her seat beside Geoffrey. 

What had she come to tell him? What had she been doing for the 
help and service of her early friend—she, this young girl so. unskilled 
in the world’s ways, so lonely, so dependent hitherto—who now looked 
so womanly and sedate—in whose brown eyes he saw such serious 
thought, such infinite sweetness and pity—whose deep-mourning dress 
clothed her slender figure with a sombre dignity new to it, and on whom 
a nameless change had passed, which Geoffrey had eyes to see now, and 
recognised even in that moment of painful emotion with wonder ? 

Calmly, carefully subduing every trace of embarrassment for his sake, 
and in a business-like tone which precluded the necessity for any preli- 
minary explanation, Annie told Geoffrey Ludlow that she had been made 
aware of the circumstances which had preceded and caused his illness. 
She touched lightly upon her sorrow and her sympathy, but passed on 
to the subject of Caterham’s letter. Geoffrey listened to her in silence, 
his head turned away, and his eyes covered with his hand. Annic 
went on: 

“T little thought, Geoffrey, when I was so glad to find that you 
were well enough to read Arthur's letter, and when I only thought of 
fulfilling so urgent a request as soon as I could, and perhaps diverting 
your mind into thoughts of our dear dead friend, that I was to be the 
means of making all this misery plain and intelligible. But it was so, 
Geoffrey ; and I now see that it was well. Why Arthur should have 
selected you to take up the search after his death I cannot tell. I sup- 
pose he knew instinctively your fidelity and true-heartedness ; but the 
accident was very fortunate, for it identified your interests and mine, 
it made the fulfilment of his trust a sacred duty to me, and enabled me 
to do with propriety what no one else could have done, and what she— 
what Margaret—would not have accepted from another.” 

Geoffrey started, let his hand fall from his face, and caught hers. 
“ Ts it you, then, Annie ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” she said, “it is I, Geoffrey ; do not agitate yourself, but 
listen to me. When Mr. Bowker found Margaret, as you know he did, 
she was very ill, and—she had no protector and no money. What 
could he do? He did the best thing ; he told me—to whom Arthur's 
wishes were sacred, who would have done the same had you never 
existed—you know I am rich and free; and I made all the needful 
arrangements for her at once. When all was ready for her reception— 
it is a pretty house at Sydenham, Geoffrey, and she is as well cared for 
as any one can be—I went to her, and told her I was come to take her 
home.” 

“ And she—Margaret—did she consent? Did she think it was I 
who——” 
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“ Who sent me?” interrupted Annie. “No; she would not have 
consented, for her feeling is that she has so wronged you that she must 
owe nothing to you any more. In this I know she is quite wrong; 
for to know that she was in any want or suffering would be still worse 
grief to you; but that can never be—and I did not need to contradict 
her. I told her I came to her in a double character; that of her own 
friend—though she had not had much friendship for me, Geoffrey ; but 
that is beside the question—and—and—” here she hesitated for a 
moment, but then took courage and went on, “that of her husband's 
cousin.” Geoffrey ground his teeth, but said never a word. She con- 
tinued, with deepening light in her eyes and growing tenderness in her 
voice, “I told her how Arthur, whom I loved, had sought for her— 
how a strange fatality had brought them in contact, neither knowing 
how near an interest each had in the other. She knew it the day she 
fainted in his room, but he died without knowing it, and so dying left 
her, as I told her I felt she was, a legacy to me. She softened then, 
Geoffrey, and she came with me.” 

Here Annie paused, as if expecting he would speak, but he did not. 
She glanced at him, but his face was set and rigid, and his eyes were 
fixed upon the walk, where the nurse and child still were. 

“ She is very ill, Geoffrey,” Annie went on; “very weak and worn, 
and weary of life. I am constantly with her, but sometimes she is 
unable or unwilling to speak to me. She is gloomy and reserved, and 
suffers as much in mind as in body, I am sure.” 

Geoffrey said slowly, “ Does she ever speak to you of me?” 

Annie replied, “Not often. When she does, it is always with the 
greatest sorrow for your sorrow, and the deepest sense of the injury she 
has done you. I am going to her to-day, Geoffrey, and I should like 
to take to her an assurance of your forgiveness. May I tell Margaret 
that you forgive her ?” 

He turned hastily, and said with a great gasp, “O, Annie, tell her 
that I love her !” 

“ Twill tell her that,” the girl said, gently and sadly, and an expres- 
sion of pain crossed her face. She thought of the love that had been 
wasted, and the life that had been blighted. 

“ What is she going to do ?” asked Geoffrey ; “ how is it to be in the 
future?” This was a difficult question for Annie to answer: she knew 
well what lay in the future, but she dreaded to tell Geoffrey, even while 
she felt that the wisest, the easiest, the best, and the most merciful 
solution of the terrible dilemma in which a woman’s ungoyverned passion 
had placed so many innocent persons, was surely and not slowly 
approaching. 

“ T don’t know, Geoffrey,” she said; “I cannot tell you. Nothing 
can be decided upon until she is better, and you are well enough to 
advise and direct us, Try and rest satisfied for the present. She is 
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safe, no harm can come to her; and I am able and willing to befriend 
her now as you did before. Take comfort, Geoffrey ; it is all dreadful ; 
but if we had not found her, how much worse it would have been !” 

At this moment the nurse carried her charge out of her sight, as she 
came towards the house, and Annie, thinking of the more than mother- 
less child, wondered at the no-meaning of her own words and how 
anything could have been worse than what had occurred. 

She and Geoffrey had spoken very calmly to each other, and there 
had been no demonstration of gratitude to her on his part; but it 
would be impossible to tell the thankfulness which filled his heart. It 
was a feeling of respite which possessed him. The dreadful misfortune 
which had fallen upon him was as real/and as great as ever; but he 
could rest from the thought of it—from its constant torture—now that 
he knew that she was safe from actual physical harm; now that no 
awful vision of a repetition of the destitution and misery from which he 
had once rescued her, could come to appal him, Like a man who, 
knowing that the morrow will bring him a laborious task to do, strain- 
ing his powers to the utmost, inexorable and inevitable in its claims, 
covets the deep rest of the hours which intervene between the present 
and the hour which must summon him to his toil, Geoffrey, in the 
lassitude of recent illness, in the weakness of early convalescence, rested 
from the contemplation of his misery. He had taken Annie’s com- 
munication very quietly; he had a sort of feeling that it ought to 
surprise him very much, that the circumstances were extraordinary, 
that the chain of events was a strangely-wrought one—but he felt 
little surprise ; it was lurking somewhere in his: mind, he would feel it 
all by and by, no doubt; but nothing beyond relief was very evident 
to him in his present state. He wondered, indeed, how it was with 
Annie herself—how the brave, devoted, and unselfish girl had been 
able, trammelled as she was by the rules and restrictions of a great 
house, to carry out her benevolent designs, and dispose of her own time 
after her own fashion. There was another part of the subject which 
Geoffrey did not approach even in his thoughts. Bowker had not told 
him of Margaret’s entreaties that she might see Lionel Brakespere ; he 
had not told him that the young man had returned to his father’s 
house ; and he made no reference to him in his consideration of Annie’s 
position. He had no notion that the circumstances in which Lord 
Caterham had entreated his protection for Annie had already arisen. 

“ How is it that you can do all this unquestioned, Annie?” he 
asked. ‘ How can you be so much away from home ?” 

She answered him with some embarrassment. “ It was difficult—a 
little—but I knew I was right, and I did not suffer interference. 
When you are quite well, Geoffrey, I want your advice for myself. I 
have none else, you know, since Arthur died.” 

“He knew that, Annie; and the purport of the letter which told 
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me such a terrible story was to ask me in all things to protect and 
guide you. He little knew that he had the most effectual safeguard in 
his own hands; for, Annie, the danger he most dreaded for you was 
association with his brother.” 

“That can never be,” she said, vehemently. “No matter what 
your future course of action may be, Geoffrey, whether you expose him 
or not—in which, of course, you will consider Margaret only—I will 
never live under the same roof with him. I must find another home, 
Geoffrey, let what will come of it, and let them say what they will.” 

“ Caterham would have been much easier in his mind, Annie,” said 
Geoflrey, with a sad smile, “if he had known how baseless were his 
fears that his brother would one day win your heart.” 

“There never could have been any danger of that, Geoffrey,” said 
Annie, with a crimson blush, which had not subsided when she took her 
leave of him. 


Cuarrer X. 
CLOSING IN. 
Tae porter at Lord Beauport’s mansion at St. Barnabas Square 
became so familiarized with Mr. Bowker’s frequent visits as at length 
to express no surprise at the sight of the “hold cove,” who daily 
arrived to inquire whether any tidings of Lord Caterham had been 
received. Although the porter’s experience of life had been confined to 
London, his knowledge of the ways of men was great; and he was 
perfectly certain that this pertinacious inquirer was no dun, no trades- 
man with an overdue account, no begging-letter writer or impostor of 
any kind. What he was the porter could not tell; mentioned in 
casual chat with the footman waiting for the carriage to come round, 
that he could not “put a name” to him, but thought from his “rum 
get-up” that he was either in the picture-selling or the money-lending 
line. 

Undeterred by, because ignorant of, the curiosity which his presence 
excited—and indeed it may be assumed that, had he been aware of it, 
his actions would have been very little influenced thereby—old William 
Bowker attended regularly every day at the St. Barnabas Square man- 
sion, and having asked his question and received his answer, adjourned 
to the nearest tavern for his lunch of bread and cheese and beer, and 
then puffing a big meerschaum pipe, scaled the omnibus which conveyed 
him to London Bridge, whence he took the train for the little house at 
Sydenham. They were always glad to see him there, even though he 
brought no news; and old Mrs. Ludlow especially found the greatest 
comfort in pouring into his open ears the details of the latest experience 
of her “cross.” William Bowker, to such recitals, was a splendid 
listener; that is to say, he could nod his head and throw in an 
“Indeed!” or a “Really!” exactly at the proper moment, while all 
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the time his thoughts were far away, occupied with some important 
matter. He saw Til occasionally, and sometimes had flying snatches of 
talk with Annie Maurice in the intervals of her attendance on the 
invalid. Bowker did not meet Charley Potts very frequently, although 
that gentleman was a regular visitor at Sydenham whenever Mrs. 
Ludlow and Til were there ; but it was not until the evening that Mr. 
Potts came, for he was diligently working away at his commissions and 
growing into great favour with Mr. Caniche ; and, besides, he had no 
particular interest in Miss Maurice ; and so long as he arrived in time 
to escort Miss Til and her mother back to London Bridge and to put 
them into the Highgate omnibus, he was content, and was especially 
grateful for the refreshing sleep which always came upon old Mrs. 
Ludlow in the train. 

At length, when many weary days had worn themselves away, and 
Geofirey was beginning to feel his old strength returning to him, and 
with it the aching void which he had experienced on regaining con- 
sciousness daily increasing in intensity, and when Margaret’s hold on 
life had grown very weak indeed, old William Bowker, making his 
daily inquiry of Lord Beauport’s porter, was informed that Lord 
Caterham had returned the same afternoon, and was at that moment 
at breakfast. Then, with great deliberation, Mr. Bowker unbuttoned 
his coat, and from an inner breast-pocket produced an old leather 
pocket-book, from which, among bits of sketches and old envelopes, he 
took a card, and pencilling his name thereon, requested the porter to 
give it to Lord Caterham. 

The porter looked at the card, and then said, jocosely, “ You ain’t 
wrote your business on it, then? Spose you couldn’t do that, eh? 
Well, you are a plucked un, you are, and I like you for it, never 
givin’ in and comin’ so reg’lar ; and I'll let him have your card just for 
that reason.” He disappeared as he said these words, but came bacx 
speedily, remarking, “ H’ll see you, he says, though he don’t know 
the name. Do you know the way? Some rooms which his brother 
used to have—straight afore you. Here, I'll show you.” 

The friendly porter, preceding Mr. Bowker down the passage, 
opened the door of what had been poor Arthur’s sitting-room, and 
ushered in the visitor. The bookcases, the desk, the pictures and nick- 
nacks, were all as they had been in the old days ; but there was a table 
in the middle of the room, at which was seated the new Lord 
Caterham, finishing his late breakfast. Bowker had never seen the 
Lionel Brakespere of former days; if he had, he would have noticed 
the change in the man before him—the boldness of bearing, the calm 
unflinching regard, the steadiness of voice, the assurance of manner— 
all of which, though characteristic of Lionel Brakespere in his earliest 
days, had deserted him, only to reappear with his title. 

“You wished to see me, Mr. ——-. I don’t know your name,” said 
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Lionel, stiffly returning the stiff bow which Bowker gave him on 
entering. 

“You have my card, my lord,” said old Bowker, quietly. 

“ Ah, yes, by the way, I have your card,” said Lionel, taking it up. 
“Mr. Bowker—Mr. Bowker! Now that does not convey to me any 
idea whatever !” 

“JT daresay not. You never heard it before; you never saw me 
before ; and you would not see me now if I did not come on business of 
the greatest importance.” 

“ Business of the greatest importance! Dear me, that’s what they 
all come on. Of the greatest importance to yourself, of course ?” 

“Of the greatest importance to you. Except in a very minor degree, 
I’ve nothing to do in the matter.” 

“Of the greatest importance to me! Oh, of course, else it would 
not have been worth while your coming, would it? Now, as my 
time is valuable, be good enough to let me know what this busi- 
ness is.” , 

“ You shall know in as few words as I can tell you. 1 come to you 
from a woman—” 

Lionel interrupted him with a cynical laugh. 

“The deuce you do!” he said. “From a woman? Well, I thought 
it was cigars, or a blue diamond, or a portrait of some old swell whom 
you had made out to be an ancestor of mine, or—” 

“T would advise you not to be funny on the subject until you've 
heard it explained, Lord Caterham,” said Mr. Bowker, grimly. “I 
scarcely imagine you'll find it so humorous before I’m done.” 

“Shan’t 1? Well, at all events, give me the chance of hearing,” 
said Lionel. He was in a splendid temper. He had come back, after 
a pleasant run with Algy Barford, to enjoy all the advantages of his 
new position. On the previous night he and his mother had had 
a long talk about Miss Maurice ; this heiress whom he was to captivate 
so easily. The world lay straight and bright before him, and he could 
spare a few minutes to this old fellow, who was either a lunatic or a 
swindler, for his own amusement. 

“T come to you, Lord Caterham, from a woman who claims to be 
your wife.” 

Tn an instant the colour died out of Lionel’s face ; his brows were 
knit, and his mouth set and rigid. “Oh, ho!” said he through his 
clenched teeth, after a moment’s pause ; “you do, do you? You come 
to me from that woman? That’s your line of country, is it? Oh, 
yes, I guessed wrong about you certainly ; you don’t look a bit like a 
bully !” 

“A bully !” echoed William Bowker, looking very white. 

“A bully !” repeated Lionel ; “the woman’s father, brother, former 
husband, anything that will give you a claim to put in an appearance 
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for her. And now look here: this game won’t do with me, ’'m up 
to it; so you had better drop it at once, and get out.” 

Old Bowker waited for a minute with set teeth and clenched fists, 
all the grey hair round his mouth bristling with fury. Only for 
a minute. Then he resumed the seat which he had quitted, and 
said :— 

“T’m not quite so certain of myself nowadays, as I’ve been a long 
time out of practice ; but it strikes me that during your long career of 
gentlemanly vice, my Lord Caterham, you never were nearer getting a 
sound drubbing than you have been within the last five minutes. 
However, let that pass. You have been good enough to accuse me of 
being a bully, by which term I imagine you mean a man sent here by 
the unfortunate lady, of whom we have spoken, to assert her rights. 
I may as well start by telling you that she is utterly ignorant of my 
intention to call on you.” 

“ Of course; oh yes, of course. Didn’t give you my address, did she ?” 

“ She did not.” 

“She didn’t. Oh! then you’ve come on your own hook, being some 
relation or friend of hers, to see what you could bounce me out of.” 

“T am no relation of hers. I have not seen her half a dozen times 
in the course of my life.” 

“Then what the deuce brings you here ?” 

“Tl tell you as shortly as I can. When you deserted this woman— 
not caring what became of her, leaving her to sink or swim as best she 
might—she slipped from one point of wretchedness to another, until, at 
the bottom of her descent, she was discovered by a very old friend of 
mine perishing of cold and hunger—dying in the streets ! ” 

Lionel, whose face when Bowker commenced speaking had been 
averted, turned here, and gave a short, sharp shudder, fixing his eyes 
on Bowker, as he proceeded. 

“Dying in the streets! My friend rescued her from this fate, had 
her nursed and attended, and finally—ignorant of the chief act of her 
life, though she had confided to him a certain portion of her story—tell 
desperately in love with her as to ask her to become his wife.” 

“To become his wife!” cried Lionel ; “ and she consented ?” 

“ She did.” 

“ And they were married ?” 

“They were. I was present.” 

“ Bravissimo!” said Lionel, in a low voice. “You've done me a 
greater service than you think for, Mr.—what’s-your-name. She'll 
never trouble me again.” 


“ Only once more, my lord,” said old Bowker, solemnly. 
“What the devil do you mean, sir ?” 


“Simply this, my lord: I understand your exclamation of delight at 
seeing your way legally to rid yourself of this woman, who is now 
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nothing to you but an incumbrance. But you need not fear ; you will 
not even have the trouble of consulting your lawyer in the matter. 
There is one who breaks up marriage ties more effectually even than 
the Divorce Court, and that one is—Death !” 

“ Death !” 

“Death. The woman of whom we have been speaking lies in the 
jaws of death. Her recovery, according to all human experience, is 
impossible. Dying—and knowing herself to be dying—she wishes to 
see you.” 

“To see me!” said Lionel, scornfully. “Oh no, thank you ; I won't 
interfere in the family party. The gentleman who has married her 
might object to my coming.” 

“The gentleman who married her in all noble trust and honour, she 
deserted directly she heard of your return. Overwhelmed by her 
cruelty, and by the full details of her story, which he heard from your 
brother, the then Lord Caterham, at the same time, he fell, smitten 
with an illness from which he is barely recovering. She is in another 
house far away from his, and on her death-bed she calls for you.” 

“She may call,” said Lionel, after a moment’s pause, frowning, 
thrusting his hands into his pockets, and settling himself back into his 
chair ; “she may call; I shall not go.” 

“You will not ?” 

“T will not—why should I?” 

“Tf you can’t answer that question for yourself, Lord Caterham, 
upon my soul I can’t for you,” said Bowker, gruffly. “If you think 
you owe no reparation to the woman, your wife, whom you left to be 
rescued by strangers’ charity from starvation, I cannot convince you 
of it. Ifyou decline to accede to her dying request, I cannot enforce it.” 

“Why does not the—the gentleman who was so desperately in love 
with her, and whom she—she accepted—why does not he go to her ?” 
said Lionel. He did not care for Margaret himself, but the thought 
that she had been something to any one else grated upon his pride. 

“Ah, my God,” said old Bowker, “ how willingly would he ; but it 
is not for him she asks—it is for you. You boast of your experience 
of women, and yet you know so little of them as to expect gratitude of 
them. Gratitude from a woman—gratitude—and yet, God knows, I 
ought not to say that—I ought not to say that.” 

“You seem to have had a singular experience, Mr. Bowker,” said 
Lionel, “and one on which you can scarcely make up your mind. 
Where is this lady whom you wish me to see ?” 

“ At Sydenham—within an hour’s drive.” 

Lionel rang the bell. “Tell them to get the brougham round,” 
said he to the servant who answered it. “ Now look here, Mr. 
Bowker, I am going with you thoroughly depending on your having 
told me the exact truth.” 
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“You may depend on it,” said old Bowker, simply. And they 
started together. ' 

That was a strange ride. At starting Lionel lit a cigar, and puffed 
fiercely out of the window, idly looking at the parliament houses and 
other familiar objects which met his gaze as they drove over West- 
minster Bridge, the passing populace, the hoardings blazing with 
placards, the ordinary bustle and turmoil of every-day life. He was 
angry and savage ; savage with Margaret for the annoyance she had 
brought upon him; savage with Bowker for having forced him out ; 
savage with himself for having allowed himself, in the impulse of a 
moment, to be betrayed into this expedition. Then, as the houses 
became fewer, and the open spaces more frequent, as they left behind 
them the solid blocks of streets, and rows, and terraces, dull, wretched 
habitations for ninth-rate clerks, solemn old two-storeyed edifices where 
the shipping agents and Baltic merchants of a past generation yet lin- 
gered in their retirement, frowsy, dirty little shops with a plentiful 
sprinkling of dirtier and frowsier taverns, imbued as was the whole 
neighbourhood with a not-to-be-explained maritime flavour, as they 
slipped by these and came into the broad road fringed by pretty 
gardens, in which stood trim villas stuecoed and plate-glassed, with the 
“coach-house of gentility,” and every other sign of ease and wealth. 
Then leaving these behind, emerged into country lanes with wide- 
spreading meadows on either side, green uplands, swelling valleys, 
brown shorn fields whence the harvest had been carried—as they passed 
through all these the cruel thoughts in Lionel’s mind softened, and he 
began to think of the scene to which he was being hastened, and of his 
own share in bringing about that scene. As he flung away the butt- 
end of his cigar there rose in his mind a vision of Margaret as he had 
first seen her, walking on the Castle Hill at Tenby, with some of her 
young companions, and looking over the low parapet at the boiling sea 
raging round Katharine’s Rock. How lovely she looked, glowing with 
youth and health! What a perfectly aristocratic air and tournure she 
had, visible in the careless grace of her hat, the sweeping elegance of 
her shawl, the fit of her boots and gloves! How completely he had 
been taken aback by the apparition! How he had raved about her! 
Had never rested until he had obtained an introduction; and, ah! he 
remembered at that moment distinctly the quivering of her eyelids, the 
fluttermg of her young bosom under its simple gauze, her half 
hesitating timid speech. That was comparatively a short time ago ; 
and now in what condition was he to find her ? He was not all bad, 
this man—who is ?—and the best part of him was awakened now. He 
crossed his arms, leaned back in the carriage, and was nearer repentance 
than he had been since his childhood. 

And old William Bowker, what was he thinking of? Indeed, 
he had fallen into his usual day-dream. The comparison between 
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Margaret and his own lost love, made when he first saw her, had 
always haunted him; and he was then turning in his mind how, if such 
a complication as they were experiencing at that moment had been pos- 
sible, it would have affected her and him. From this his thoughts 
glided to the impending interview, and he wondered whether he had 
done right in bringing it about. He doubted whether Margaret would 
have the physical strength to endure it; and even if she had, whether 
any good—even so far as the arousing even a transient good in his 
companion—would result from it. As he was pondering upon these 
things, Lionel turned quietly upon him and said in a hoarse voice, 

“You said she was very ill?” 

“Very ill; could hardly be worse—to be alive.” 

“Tt's—” and here he seemed to pull himself together, and nerve 
himself to hear the worst—“ it’s consumption, I suppose, caught from 
—damn it all, how my lip trembles!—brought on by—want and 
that.” 

“Tt originated in rheumatic fever, produced by cold and exposure, 
resulting in heart disease and a complication of disorders.” 

“Has she had proper advice? The best, I mean, that can be pro- 
cured ?” 

“Yes; she has been seen twice by and ,” said Bowker, 
naming two celebrated physicians, “and her own doctor sees her every 
day.” 

“ And their opinions agree ?” 

“They all agree in saying that—” 

“Hush!” said Lionel, seizing him by the arm; “ your face is quite 
enough. I’d rather not hear it again, please.” And he plunged his 
hands into his pockets, and sunk back shuddering into the corner of the 
brougham. 

Bowker was silent, and they drove on without interchanging a 
word, until William stopped the coachman at a small gate in a high 
garden-wall. Then Lionel looked up with a strange frightened glance, 
and asked, “Is this the place ?” ' 

“Tt is,” said Bowker; “she has been here for some little time now. 
You had better let me go in first, I think, and prepare for your 
coming.” 

And all Lionel answered was, “ As you please,” as he shrunk back 
into his corner again. He was under a totally new experience. For 
the first time in his life he found himself suffering under a conscience- 
pang ; felt disposed to allow that he had acted badly towards this 
woman now lying so stricken and so helpless ; had a kind of dim hope 
that she would recover, in order that he might—vaguely, he knew not 
how—make her atonement. He felt uncomfortable and fidgety. 
Bowker had gone, and the sun-blistered, damp-stained garden-door had 
been closed behind him, and Lionel sat gazing at the door, ‘and 
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wondering what was on the other side of it, and what kind of a house 
it was, and where she was, and who was with her. He never thought 
he should have felt like this. He had thought of her, half a dozen 
times, when he was out there ; but he knew she was a clever girl, and 
he always had a notion that she would fall upon her legs, and outgrow 
that first girlish smite, and settle down comfortably, and all that kind 
of thing. And so she would now. They were probably a pack of 
nervous old women about her—like this fellow who had brought him 
here—and they exaggerated danger, and made mountains of mole-hills. 
She was ill—he had little doubt of that ; but she would get better, and 
then he’d see what could be done. Gad ! it was a wonderful thing to 
find any woman caring for a fellow so; he might go through life with- 
out meeting another ; and, after all, what the douse did it matter ? ? He 
was his own master, wasn’t he ? and as for money—well, he should be 
sure to have plenty some day: things were all altered now, since poor 
old Arthur’s death; and— And at that moment the door opened ; 
and behind William Bowker, who was pale and very grave, Lionel saw 
the house with all its blinds drawn down. And then he knew that his 
better resolutions had come too late, and that Margaret was dead. 


Yes, she was dead ; had died early that morning. On the previous 
day she had been more than usually restless and uncomfortable, and 
towards evening had alarmed the nurse—who thought she was asleep, 
and who herself was dozing—by breaking out into a shrill ery, followed 
by a deep, long-drawn lamentation. Annie Maurice, at the sound, 
rushed hastily into the room, and never left it again until all was over. 
She found Margaret dreadfully excited. She had had a horrible dream, 
she said—a dream in which she went through all the miseries of her 
days of penury and starvation, with the added horror of feeling that 
they were a just punishment on her for her ingratitude to Geoffrey 
Ludlow. When she was a little quieted, she motioned Annie to sit by 
her; and, holding her hand, asked her news of Geoflrey. Annie 
started, for this was the first time that, in her calm senses, Margaret 
had mentioned him. In her long ravings of delirium his name was 
constantly on her lips, always coupled with some terms of pity and self- 
scornful compassion ; but hitherto, during her brief intervals of reason, 
she had talked only of Lionel, and of her earnest desire to see and speak 
to him once again. So Annie, pleased and astonished, said, 

“ He is getting better, Margaret : much better, we trust.” 

“ Getting better! Has he been ill, then ?” 

“ He has been very ill—so ill that we at one time feared for his life. 

3ut he is out of danger now, thank God.” 

“ Thank God !” repeated Margaret. “I am grateful indeed that his 
death is not to be charged to my account; that would have been 
but a bad return for his preservation of my life; and if he had died, 
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I know his death would have been occasioned by my wickedness. 
Tell me, Miss Maurice—Annie—tell me, has he ever mentioned my 
name ?” 

“ Ah, Margaret,” said Annie, her eyes filling with tears, “his talk 
is only of you.” 

“ Ts it?” said Margaret, with flushing checks and brightening eyes ; 
“ig it? That’s good to hear: oh, how good! And tell me, Annie— 
he knows I shall not trouble him long—has he, has he forgiven me ?” 

“ Not that alone,” said Annie, quietly. ‘“ Only yesterday he said, 
with tears in his eyes, how he loved you still.” 

There was silence for a moment, as Margaret covered her eyes with 
her hands. Then, raising her head, in a voice choked with sobs she 
said, with a blinding rush of tears, “ Oh, Annie, Annie, I can’t be all 
bad, or I should never have won the love of that brave, true-hearted 
man.” 

She spoke but little after this; and Lionel’s name never passed her 
lips—she seemed to have forgotten all about him and her desire to see 
him. From time to time she mentioned Geoffrey—no longer, as in 
her delirium, with pity, but with a kind of reverential fondness, as one 
speaks of the dead. As the night deepened, she became restless again, 
tossing to and fro, and muttering to herself; and, bending down, Annie 
heard her, as she had often heard her before, engaged in deep and fer- 
vent prayer. Then she slept; and, worn out with watching, Annie 
slept also. 

It was about four o’clock in the morning when Annie felt her arm 
touched ; and, at once unclosing her eyes, saw Margaret striving to 
raise herself on her elbow. There was a bright weird look in her face 
that was unmistakable. 

“ It’s coming, Annie,” she said, in short, thick gasps; “ it’s coming, 
dear—the rest, the peace, the home! I don’t fear it, Annie. I've— 
I've had that one line running in my brain, ‘ What though my lamp 
was lighted late, there’s One will let me in. I trust in His mercy, 
Annie, who pardoned Magdalen ; and—God bless you, dear; God in 
His goodness reward you for all your love and care of me; and say to 
Geoffrey that I blessed him too, and that I thanked him for all his— 
your hand, Annie—so bless you both !—lighted late, there’s One 
will—” 

And the wandercr was at rest. 
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Su and About Drury Lane. 


—_— 


In the afternoon of last “ Boxing-day ” I had to pass through Drury 
Lane, and some of the worst of the “slums” which find vent therein. 
There was a gencral movement in the place, and the effect was not 
savoury. There was a going to-and-fro of groups of people, and there 
was nothing picturesque in them. There were assemblings of children, 
but alas! there was nothing lovable in them. It was a universal holi- 
day, and its aspect was hideous. 

Man was degraded, woman repulsive, age without dignity, children 
without innocence. It was a holiday, as I have said, but hate reigned 
supreme, and love was not abroad. Every sound of human voice was 
freighted by blasphemy. The aspirations were not wholesome with 
joyousness ; they infected the air. There was no “God bless you!” 
fell from human lips; literally, men wished—and for that matter, 
women too—that they and each other might be “blasted!” Children, 
at their ferocious play, met small offence by wishing the offender might 
be stricken with blindness, or smitten dead; and the childish offender 
bade his rebuker “ go to h—Il!” 

Half-drunken men were forgetting the execrable songs they were 
unable to sing, and only shouted them at public-house doors in unin- 
telligible fragments. Half-drunken women, with horrible facetiousness, 
asked “ What's the odds, s long as y're happy?” Whole-drunken men 
were fighting like insane savages, hammering all feature of humanity 
out of each other’s visages, and drunken spectators yelled stimulating | 
applauses. Women, wholly drunken, were as savagely antagonistic. 
Two were ejected from a low public-house, which thought them too 
base for its assumed respectability. In the street, impossible to say 
why or wherefore, they turned on each other like two infuriated wild- 
cats. The traces of their nails could be counted in the streams of blood 
which ran down their faces and bosoms. There was no touch of 
womanly tenderness in them to spare what can hardly be touched un- 
tenderly without peril. The nails tore the faces like knives, and the 
close, heavy fists fell upon the bosoms with a thud that might have 
made men’s blood run cold. They fought sharper, swifter, more to 
frightful purpose, than the men. In five minutes every rag that had 
covered the one had been torn from her, and she stood an undraped 
fury; the more furious that she suddenly felt some shame. Thus, 
there was some poor scrap of womanhood left in that bleeding and 
naked young giantess. She began to ery aloud, and her adversary, 
with oaths that were intended for civility, began to cover her. The 
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men were disappointed that the bloody and immodest struggle had 
come to a close, and they poured into the boozing-kens to find fiery 
compensation. 

“The place is a hell upon earth!” said a poor, but decent-looking 
woman at a dark passage door. “I can’t think why they do such 
things!” The mental difficulty of the speaker seemed to be addressed 
to me for solution. A city missionary might have solved it better, but 
I did my poor best by almost involuntarily saying, “ Because Christ 
was born at this time to make angels of them, they thus make brutes 
of themselves.” The woman nodded her head; it might have been as 
much in doubt as assent ; and a man advanced into light from the dark 
passage, and said they “ didn’t want no preachin’ there !” 

They wanted something of that, or anything else that would improve 
them, I thought ; but as 1 was not qualified to administer it, I com- 
pleted my passage along that hell upon earth, arrived at the stage-door 
of Drury Lane Theatre, and found my way on to the stage itself, where 
the last rehearsal of the pantomime, to be played for the first time that 
evening, was progressing. 

The change from the external pandemonium to the hive of humming 
industry in which I then stood, was striking and singular. Outside 
there was violence, outrage, blasphemy, drunkenness. Inside, bound- 
less activity, order, sobriety, earnestness, hard work, and cheerful 
hearts. There was very much to do, but there was also a division of 
labour, and every man had his especial work assigned him, every girl 
her allotted task, and all seemed desirous of fulfilling the duty which 
had been intrusted to them. An unaccustomed person might have 
pronounced as mere confusion, that shifting of scenes, that forming, 
unforming, and reforming of groups, that unintelligible dumb show, 
that collecting, scattering, and gathering together of “ young ladies ” 
in sober-coloured dresses and business-like faces, who were to be so 
resplendent in the evening as fairies, all gold, glitter, lustrous eyes, 
and virtuous intentions. An unaccustomed person would, perhaps, 
have recognised no “mind” in it all; but, in fact, there were mind and 
purpose, too, in the serious and incessant work going on all through 
that day, for the more brilliant end to be accomplished at night. And 
there was much supervision of the intellectual heads of departments, to 
see that nothing should be lacking in pains in order that the public 
should be gratified. ‘There was Mr. Beverley—perhaps the greatest 
magician there—not only to see that nothing should mar the beauty 
he had created, but to take care that the colours of the costumes 
should not be in antagonism with the scenes before which they were 
to be worn. There was that Michael Angelo of pantomimic mask 
inventors, Mr. Keene, anxiously looking to the expressions of the 
masks, of which he is the prince of designers. Then, if you think 
those graceful and varied figures of the ballet as-easy to invent, or to 
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trace, as they seem, and are, at last, easily performed, you should wit- 
ness the trouble taken to invent, and the patience taken to bring to 
perfection—the figures and the figurantes—on the part of the artistic 
ballet-master, Mr. Cormack.. But, responsible for the good result of 
all, there stands Mr. Roxby, deeming no trouble superfluous that is 
given towards securing a great success. Stern as Rhadamanthus, just 
as Aristides, inflexible as determination can make him, and good- 
natured as a happy child, he is one of the most efficient of stage- 
managers, for he is both loved and feared. No defect escapes his eye, 
and no well-directed zeal goes without his word of approval. Messrs. 
Falconer and Chatterton are meanwhile busy with a thousand details, 
but they wisely leave the management of the stage to their lieutenant- 
general, who has the honour of Old Drury at heart. 

Hour after hour passed in earnest labour, which was to look like 
play at night. The maxim, age quod agis, was thoroughly illustrated, 
rendered practical, and realized, though perhaps not one of the busy 
workers had ever heard of it. Throughout the long application, I 
detected no sign of weariness or ill-humour, no symptom of discontent. 
A little touch of nature, indeed, presented itself once in a little 
animated discussion between two nymphs. I only heard the last two 
shots fired. 

“Well, Miss ——, you have not got such a pretty dress as I 
have !” 

“ Ah!” was the reply, “that’s more than you can say of our faces.” 

The other incident presented itself in the person of Miss Falconer, 
the representation of Fortune—a “ very pretty fortune,” as the 
rigidly correct bills have it. Fortune was standing surrounded by 
wealth, in the Temple of Mammon, but rather disconcerted at having 
just dropped a real sovereign. “ L’or est wne chimere,” so it may be; 
but when this real sovereign was found, I saw by the smile that so 
gracefully curled round Miss Falconer’s lips, that its value she knew, 
and I murmured a something about this “dull world, were I rich, 
young, and single, to share it with you !” 

When a spectator takes his seat in front of the curtain, he is hardly 
aware that he is about to address himself to an entertainment, for the 
production of which nearly nine hundred persons—from the foremost 
man down to the charwoman—are constantly employed and liberally 
remunerated. And touching this “remuneration,” let me here notice 
that I have some doubt as to the story of Quin: ever receiving fifty 
pounds a night. By the courtesy of Mr. , the gentleman at the 
head of the Drury Lane treasury, and by the favour of the proprietors, 
I have looked through many of the well-kept account-books of by- 
gone years. These, indeed, do not, at least as far as I have seen, go 
back to the days of Quin, but there are traces of the greater actor 
Garrick, who certainly never received so rich an honorarium. His 
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actual income it is not easy to ascertain, as his profits as proprietor 
were mixed up with his salary as actor. It has often been said that 
Garrick was never to be met with in a tavern (always, I suppose, 
excepting the “ 'Turk’s Head), but he appears to have drawn refresh- 
ment during the Drury Lane seasons, as there is unfailing entry in his 
weekly account of “the Ben Jonson’s Head bill,” the total of which 
varies between sixteen and five-and-twenty shillings. 

At Drury Lane, John Kemble does not appear to have ever received 
above two pounds a night, exclusive of his salary as a manager. Nor 
did his sister’s salary for some years exceed that sum. When Edmund 
Kean raised the fallen fortunes of old Drury, he only slowly began 
to mend his own. From January, 1814, to April, 1815, during the 
time the house was open, Kean’s salary was £3 8s. 8d. nightly. If 
the theatre was open every night in the week, that sum was the 
actor’s nightly stipend, whether he peformed or not. If there were 
only four performances weekly, as in Lent, he and all other actors 
were only paid for those four nights. Within the period I have 
named, Elliston received a higher salary than Kean, namely £5 per 
night, or £30 per week, if the house was open for six consecutive 
nights. The salary of Dowton and Munden, during the same period, 
was equal to that of Kean. They received at the rate of £3 8s. 8d. 
nightly, or £20 weekly, if there were six performances, irrespective as 
to their being employed in them or not. That great actor Bannister, 
according to these Drury Lane account-books, at this period received 
4s, per night less than Kean, Dowton, and Munden; while Jack John- 
stone’s salary was only £2 10s. nightly, and that was 6s. 8d. less than 
was paid to the handsome, rather than good player, Rae. 

It was not till April, 1815, when Kean was turning the tide of 
Pactolus into the treasury, that his salary was advanced to £4 3s. 8d. 
per night. This was still below the sum received by Elliston. Kean 
had run through the most brilliant part of his career, before his salary 
equalled that of Elliston. In 1820, it was raised to £30 per week if 
six nights; but Elliston’s stipend at that time had fallen to £20, and 
at the close of the season that of Kean was further raised to £40 for 
every six nights that the house was open. That sum is occasionally 
entered in the books as being for “seven days’ pay,” but the meaning 
is manifestly “for the acting week of six days.” 

At this time Mrs. Glover was at the head of the Drury Lane 
actresses, and that eminent and great-hearted woman never drew from 
the Drury Lane treasury more than £7 13s. 4d. weekly. From these 
details, it will be seen that the most brilliant actors were not very 
brilliantly paid. The humbler yet very useful players were, of course, 
remunerated in proportion. 

There was a Mr. Marshall who made a successful debit on the same 
night with Incledon, .v. 1790, in the “ Poor Soldier,” the sweet ballad- 
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singer, as Dermot; Marshal, as Bagatelli. The latter soon passed to 
Drury Lane, where he remained till about 1820. The highest salary 
he ever attained was 10s. per night; yet with this, in his prettily- 
furnished apartments in Crown Court, where he lived and dicd, 
Mr. Marshall presided, like a gentleman, at a hospitable table, and in 
entertaining his friends never exceeded his income. You might have 
taken him in the street for one of those enviable old gentlemen who 
have very nice balances at their bankers. 

The difference between the actors’ salaries of the last century and of 
this, is as great in France as in England. One of the greatest of 
French tragedians, Lekain, earned only a couple of thousand livres, 
yearly, from his Paris engagement. When Gabrielli demanded 500 
ducats yearly, for singing in the Imperial Theatre at St. Petersburg, 
this took the Czarina’s breath away. “TI only pay my field-marshals 
at that rate,” said Catherine. 

“Very well,” replied Gabrielli, “your Majesty had better make 
your field-marshals sing.” 

With higher salaries, all other expenses have increased. Take the 
mere item of advertisements, including bill-sticking and posters at 
railway-stations. Formerly, the expense of advertising never exceeded 
£4 per week; now it is never under £100. Of Dill-stickers and 
board-carriers, upwards of one hundred are generally employed. In 
the early part of the last century, the proprietors of a newspaper 
thought it a privilege to insert theatrical announcements gratis, and 
proprietors of theatres forbade the insertion of their advertisements in 
papers not duly authorized ! 

Dryden was the first dramatic author who wrote a programme of 
his piece (“The Indian Emperor”) and distributed it at the playhouse 
door. Barton Booth, the original “Cato,” drew £50 a year for writing 
out the daily bills for the printer. In still earlier days, theatrical 
announcements were made by sound of drum. The absence of the 
names of actors in old play-books, perhaps, arose from a feeling which 
animated French actors as late as 1789, when those of Paris entreated 
the matre not to compel them to have their names in the “ Afliche,” 
as it might prove detrimental to their interests. Some of our earliest 
announcements only name the piece, and state that it will be acted by 
“all the best members of the company, now in town.” There was a 
fashion, which only expired about a score or so of years ago, as the 
curtain was descending at the close of the five-act piece, which was 
always played first, an actor stepped forward, and when the curtain 
separated him from his fellows, he gave out the next evening’s perform- 
ance, and retired, bowing, through one of the doors which always then 
stood, with brass knockers on them, upon the stage. 

The average expenses of Drury Lane Theatre at Christmas-tide, 
when there are extra performances, amount to nearly £1500 per week. 
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The rent paid is reckoned at £4500 for two hundred nights of acting, 
and only £5 per night for all performances beyond that number. 
About £160 must be in the house before the lessees can begin to 
reckon on any profit. In old times, the presence of royalty made a 
great difference in the receipts. On the 12th February, 1777, I find 
from the books that the “ Jealous Wife,” and “ Neck or Nothing,” were 
played. An entry is added that “the king and queen were present,” 
and the result is registered under the form, “ receipts £245 9s. 6d., a 
hundred pounds more than the previous night.” 

The number of children now engaged in a pantomime at Drury 
Lane generally exceeds two hundred. The girls are more numerous 
than the; boys. It is a curious fact that in engaging these children, 
the manager prefers the quiet t and dull to the smart and lively. Your 
smart lad and girl are given to “ larking,” and thinking of their own 
cleverness. The quiet and dull are more “ teachable,” and can be 
made to seem lively, without flinging off discipline. These little 
creatures are thus kept from the streets; many of them are sons and 
daughters of persons employed in the house ; and their shilling a night 
and a good washing tells pleasantly in many a humble household, to 
which, on Saturday nights, they contribute their wages and clean faces. 
It was for a clever body of children of this sort that. benefits were first 
established in France, in 1747. In England, they date from Elizabeth 
Barry, on whose behalf the first was given, by order of James the 
Second. 

Then, there are the indispensable, but not easily procured, “ ladies of 
the ballet.” They number about five dozen; two dozen principals, the 
rest in training to become so. Their salary is not so low’as is gene- 
rally supposed—twenty-five, and occasionally thirty shillings, a week. 
They are “respectable.” I have seen three or four dozen of them to- 
gether, in their green-room, where they conducted themselves as 
“properly ” as any number of well-trained young ladies could, at the 
most fashionable of finishing establishments. 

I do not recollect ever seeing one of these “ladies” speaking, except 
casually, to a super. Sometimes four hundred of these supers figure 
in a Shakesperian play. Nobody seems to know or care anything about 
them. The master of the swpers appears to regard them as a boat- 
swain might an unruly crew, or an officer his men in a “ West India 
Regiment.” They earn a shilling a night, or rather get, and do not 
earn it. What they do elsewhere, nobody inquires. They have a 
lazy, slouching way ‘with them that is not attractive, and a general 
look which you would not like to have on any friend’s face in your 
book of photographs. It was never heard of, that an actor ever sprung 
from the ranks of the swpers. They cannot even act the little they 
are paid for. They cannot walk, laugh, fight, stand, lie, sit, or sleep, 
like anything in nature. They are often shecpish on the stage, what- 
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ever they may be in the street ; and, out of modesty, would rather sit 
at a stage banquet with their backs than their face to the audience. 
Even, therein, they show their ignorance, for a good player can act 
expression with his back, as well as he can with his face. 

There was a scene in the “ Sergeant’s Wife ” which was always played 
with a terrible power by Miss Kelly; and yet the audience, during 
the most exciting portion of the scene saw only the back of the actress. 
Miss Kelly represented the Wife, who, footsore and ignorant of her 
way, had found rude hospitality and rough sleeping quarters in a 
wretched hut. Unable to sleep, something tempts her to look through 
the interstices of the planks which divide her room from the adjoining 
one. While looking, she is witness of the commission of a murder. 
Spell-bound, she gazes on, in terror almost mute, save a few broken 
words. During this incident, the actress had’ her back turned to the 
audience ; nevertheless, she conveyed to the enthralled house an ex- 
pression of overwhelming and indescribable horror, as faithfully as if 
they had seen it in her features, or heard it in her voice. Every spec- 
tator confessed her irresistible power, but none could even guess at the 
secret by which she exercised it. 

The mystery was, in fact, none at all. Miss Kelly’s acting in this 
scene was wonderfully impressive, simply because she kept strictly to 
nature. She knew that not to the face alone belongs all power of in- 
terpretation of passion or feeling. This knowledge gave to Rich his 
marvellous power as Harlequin. In the old days, when harlequinades 
had an intelligible plot in which the spectators took interest, it was the 
office of Harlequin to guard the glittering lady of his love from the 
malice of their respective enemies. There always occurred an incident 
in which Columbine was carried off from her despairing lord ; and it 
was on this occasion that Rich, all power of conveying facial expression 
being cut off by his mask, used to move the house to sympathy, and 
sometimes, it is said, to tears, by the pathos of his mute and tragic 
action. As he gazed up the stage at the forced departure of Colum- 
bine, every limb told unmistakably that the poor fellow’s heart was 
breaking within him. When she was restored, the whole house broke 
forth into a thunder of exultation, as if the whole scene had been a 
reality. 

I cannot tell how this was effected ; but I can tell a story that is not 
unconnected with the terrible pantomime of suffering nature. 

Some years ago, an unfortunate man, who had made war against 
society, and had to suffer death for it, in front of the old Debtors’ door, 
Newgate, took leave of his wife and daughters not many hours before 
execution, in presence of the “ Reverend Ordinary,” Mr. Cotton, and a 
young officer in the prison, who has since attained to eminence and 
corresponding responsibility in the gloomy service to which he is de- 
voted. The scene of separation was heartrending to all but the 
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doomed man, who was calm, and even smiled once or twice, in order to 
cheer, if he could, the poor creatures whom he had rendered cheerless 
for ever. When the ordinary and the prison officer were left alone, 
the reverend gentleman remarked :—“ Well, H , what do you 
think of the way in which the prisoner went through that 2” 

“Wonderfully, sir,” answered H——, “considering the cireum- 
stances.” 

“ Wonderfully !” replied Mr. Cotton, “yes; but not in your sense, 
my friend !” 

“In what sense, then, sir?” asked H——. 

“You said ‘wonderfully.’ I know very well, wherefore—because 
you saw him smile; and because he smiled, you thought he did not feel 
his condition as his wife and daughters did.” 

“T confess that is the case,” said the young officer. 

“Ah! H——,” exclaimed Mr. Cotton, “you are new to this sort of 
thing. You looked in the man’s face, and thought he was bold. I 
had my eye on his back, and I saw that it gave his face the lie. It 
showed that he was suffering mortal agony.” 

H—— looked inquiringly at the chaplain, who answered the look 
by saying, “ Listen to me, H——. You are young. Some day you 
will rise to a post that will require you to sit in the dock, behind the 
prisoners who are tried on capital charges. On one of those occasions, 
you will see what is common enough—a prisoner who is saucy and 
defiant, and who laughs in the judge’s face as he puts on the black cap, 
and while he is condemning him. Well, H , if you want to know 
what that prisoner really feels, don’t look at his face—look at his back. 
All along and about the spine, you will find it boiling, heaving, surging, 
like voleanic matter. Keep your eye upon it, H——; and when you 
see the irrepressible emotion in the back suddenly subsiding, open wide 
your arms, my boy, for the seemingly saucy fellow is about to tumble 
into them, in a dead faint. All the ‘sauce,’ Mr. H——, will be out of 
him at once, and perhaps for ever, unless he be exceptionally con- 
stituted.” 

A little party of visitors was gathered round the narrator of this, 
the other day, in that dreadful room where Calcraft keeps his “traps 
and things.” I had my hand on the new coil already prepared, and in 
order for the next criminal who may deserve it ; another was looking 
at Jack Sheppard’s irons, which were never able to confine him; and 
others, with a sort of unwilling gaze at things in a half-open cupboard, 
which looked like the furniture of a saddle-room, but which were in- 
struments of other purposes. We all turned to the speaker, as he 
ceased, and inquired if his experience corroborated Mr. Cotton’s descrip- 
tion. H—— answered in the affirmative, and he went into particulars 
to which we listened with the air of men who were curious yet not 
sympathizing ; but I felt, at the same time, under the influences of the 
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place, and of being suddenly told that I was standing where Calcraft 
stands on particular occasions, a hot and irrepressible motion adown the 
back, which satisfied me that the Cottonian theory had something in 
it, and that Miss Kelly, without knowing it, was acting in strict accord- 
ance with nature, when she made her back interpret to an audience all 
the anguish she was supposed to feel at the sorry sight on which her 
face was turned. 

By way of parenthesis, let me add that Mr. Cotton himself was a 
most accomplished actor on his own unstable boards. He was a grave 
player who could not, and would not, but have his little joke. When 
he grew somewhat a-weary of his labour—it was a heavy labour when 
Monday mornings were hanging mornings, and wretches went to the 
beam in leashes—when Mr. Cotton was tired of this, he thought of a 
good opportunity for retiring. “I have now,” he said, “accompanied 
just three hundred and sixty-five poor fellows to the gallows. That's 
one for every day in the year. I may retire after seeing such a round 
number die with cotton in their ears.” Whether the reverend gentle- 
man was the author of this ingenious comparison for getting hanged, 
or whether he playfully adopted the phrase which was soon so popu- 
larly accepted as a definition, cannot now be determined. 

While on this subject, let me notice that, with the exception of one 
Matthew Coppinger, a subaltern player in the Stuart days, no English 
actor has ever suffered death on the scaffold. Mat’s offence was not 
worse than the mad Prince’s on Gad’s Hill, and it must be confessed 
that one or two other gentlemen of the King’s or Duke’s company 
“took to the road” of an evening, and perhaps deserved hanging, 
though the royal grace saved them. Neither in England nor France has 
an actor ever appeared on the scaffold under heavy weight of crime. 
As for taking to the highway, baronets’ sons have gone that road on 
their fathers’ horses; and society construed lightly the offences of 
highwaymen who met travellers face to face, and set life fairly against 
life. In England, Coppinger alone went to Tyburn. In France, I 
can recall but two out of the many thousands of actors who have 
trodden its very numerous stages,—not including an occasional player 
who suffered, for political reasons, during the French Revolution. One 
of the two was Barrieres, a Gascon, who, after studying for the church 
and the law, turning dramatic poet and mathematician, and finally 
enlisting in the army, obtained leave of absence, and profited thereby 
by repairing to Paris, and appearing at the Théatre Francais, in 1729, 
as Mithridate. His Gascon extravagance and eccentricity caused at 
first much amusement, but he speedily established himself as an excel- 
lent general actor, and forgot all about his military leave of absence. 
Not so his colonel, who had no difficulty in laying his hand on the 
Gascon recruit, who was playing in his own name in Paris, and under 
authority of a furlough, the period of which he had probably exceeded 
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—the document itself he had unfortunately lost. Barricres was tried, 
condemned, and shot, in spite of all the endeavours made to save him. 
Sixty years later it went as hardly with Bordier, an actor of the 
Variétés, of whom I have heard old French players speak with great 
regard and admiration. He was on a provincial tour, when he talked 
so plainly at tables d’hote of the misery of the times and the prospects 
of the poor, that he was seized and tried at Rouen under a charge of 
fomenting insurrection in order to lower the price of corn. Just before 
his seizure, he had played the principal part (L’ Olive) in “ Trick against 
Trick ” (Ruses contre Ruses), in which he had to exclaim gaily : “You 
will see that to settle this affair, I shall have to be hanged!” And 
Bordier was hanged, unjustly, at Rouen. He suffered with dignity, 
anda touch of stage humour. He had been used to play in Pompigny’s 
“Prince turned Sweep” (Ramoneuwr Prince)—a piece in which Sloman 
used to keep the Coburg audience in a roar of delight. In the course 
of the piece, standing at the foot of a ladder, and doubtful as to whether 
he should ascend or not, he had to say: “ Shall I go up or not?” So, 
when he came to the foot of the lofty ladder leaning against the gigantic 
gallows in the market-place at Rouen, Bordier turned with a sad smile 
to the hangman, and said: “Shall I go up or not?” The hangman 
smiled too, but pointed the way that Bordier should go; and the wits 


of Rouen soon were singing of him in the spirit of the wits of Covent 
Garden singing of Coppinger : 


“ Mat did not go dead, like a sluggard to bed, 
But boldly, in his shoes, died of a noose 
That he found under Tyburn tree.” 


To return to more general statistics, it may be stated that, in busy 
times, four dozen persons are engaged in perfecting the wardrobes of 
the ladies and gentlemen. Only to attire these and the children, 
forty-five dressers are required ; and the various coif'ues you behold 
have busily employed half a dozen hairdressers. If it should occur to 
you that you are sitting over or near a gasometer, you may find con- 
fidence in knowing that it is being watched by seventeen gasmen; and 
that even the young ladies who glitter and look so happy as they float 
in the air in transformation scenes, could not be roasted alive in case of 
accident, provided they are released in time from the iron rods to which 
they are bound. These ineflably exquisite nymphs, however, sufler 
more or less from the trials they have to undergo for our amusement. 
Seldom a night passes without one or two of them fainting ; and I re- 
member, on once assisting several of them to alight, as they neared the 
ground, and they were screened from the public gaze, that their hands 
were cold and clammy, like clay. The blood had left the surface and 
rushed to the heart, and the spangled nymphs who seemed to rule 
destiny and the eleenenta, were under a nervous tremor; but, almost 
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as soon as they had touched the ground, they shook their spangles, 
laughed their light laugh, and tripped away in the direction of the 
stately housekeeper of Drury, “ which her name it is Lush,” and Mrs, 
Lush is of dignity enough not to care to claim kinship with her name- 
sake, the judge ; for she was once of the household of Queen Adelaide, 
and now has the keeping of “the national theatre,” with nine servants 
to obey her behests. 

To those who would compare the season of 1865—1866 at Drury 
Lane with that of 1765—1766, it is only necessary to say that 
a hundred years ago Mrs. Pritchard was playing a character of 
which she was the original representative in 1761, namely, Mrs. 
Oakley, in Coleman’s “ Jealous Wife,” a part which has been well 
played this year by Mrs. Vezin to the excellent Mr. Oakley of 
Mr. Phelps. The Drury Lane company, a hundred years ago, 
included Garrick, Powell, Holland, King, Palmer, Parsons, Bensley, 
Dodd, Yates, Moody, Baddeley, all men of great but various merit. 
Among the ladies were Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Yates, Mrs. Clive, Mrs. 
Abington, Mrs. Pritchard, Miss Pope, Mrs. Baddeley, and some others 
—a galaxy the like of which, in any one company, could nowhere be 
found in these later days. In that season of a hundred years ago, a 
new actress, Mrs. Fitzhenry, very nearly gained a seat upon the tragic 
throne. In the same season Melpomene lost her noblest daughter, 
albeit the last character her name was attached to in the bills was 
Lady Brute. I allude to Mrs. Cibber. “Mrs. Cibber dead!” was 
Garrick’s ery ; “then tragedy has died with her.” Since that season 
of a century since, there has been no such Ophelia as hers, the 
touching charm of which used to melt a whole house to tears. It 
was the season in which Garrick abolished the candles in brass sockets, 
fixed in chandeliers, which hung on the stage; in place of which he 
introduced the foot-lights, which were then supplied by oil, and long 
retained the significant name of “ floats.” In that season, the first 
benefit was given for the Drury Lane Theatrical Fund, “for the relief 
of those who, from infirmities, shall be obliged to retire from the stage.” 
On this occasion Garrick acted Kitely, in “ Every Man in his Humour.” 
Lastly, in that season was produced, for the first time, the ever lively 
comedy, “The Clandestine Marriage,” in which King, as Lord Ogleby, 
won such renown that Garrick never ceased to repent of his having 
declined the character. After he left the stage he did not seem to 
be sorry for the course he had taken. “ You all think,” he used to 
say, “that no one can excel, or even equal King, in Lord Ogleby. It 
had great merit, but it was not my Lord Ogleby ; and if I could appear 
again, that is the only character in which I should care to play.” 
And, no doubt, Roscius would have delighted his audience, though his 


new reading might not have induced them to forget the original repre- 
sentation. 

















AX Crue Dobhemian. 





Poor Henri Murger, himself a jeune ombre and a Bohemian, dying in 
a Paris hospital at the early age of thirty-two, writing of literary men in 
the preface to his wonderful Scenes de la vie de Boheme, asserts that the 
“wie charmante et vie terrible” of Bohemianism, with its terminations 
of the Academy, the Hospital, or the Morgue, is possible only in Paris. 
We may hope, for the sake of our English littérateurs, that such now is 
the case, and that the time has for ever passed when, as Thomas Carlyle 
says, “an Otway could still die of hunger, not to speak of your innu- 
merable Scrogginses, whom the Muse found stretched beneath a rug, 
with ‘rusty grate unconscious of a fire; stocking night-cap, sanded 
floor, and all the other escutcheons of craft time out of mind the heir- 
looms of authorship,” the day when an author of no mean repute could 
point out in warning to aspirants the result of a life-long devotion to 
hiterature— 


“In vetchy bed or loathsome dungeon end 
Thy idled life,” 


or the age when a man, nobly-giited as was Savage, could remain 
homeless, and often without food, studying in the busy streets, and 
writing his productions, with borrowed pen and ink, upon scraps of 
paper picked out of the kennels during his weary rambles; living 
by chance, occasionally partaking of a good meal at the table of a 
patron when the state of his clothing was such as to permit him to 
accept an invitation; and sleepmg, in winter, in dens and holes, with 
the profligate and debauched of both sexes; or, in summer, & [’hétel de 
la belle étoile. Unfortunately, the race of “Jacob Tonson’s ragamuf- 
fins” is not yet extinct, and with the heart-breaking cry of dying 
David Gray, “Am I not worth fifteen pounds?” ringing in our ears, 
we cannot see the golden sands of Pactolus for very tears. So far, 
however, as regards morality of life and conversation, we may accept 
the dictum of Alexander Smith, in Dreamthory, that the poets of our 
day have “improved upon their brethren in Johnson’s time, who were, 
according to Lord Macaulay, hunted by bailiffs, and familiar with 
spunging-houses, and who, when hospitably entertained, were wont to 
disturb the household of the entertainer by roaring for hot punch at 
four o'clock in the morning.” Murger’s pictures of the Bohemianism of 
to-day are photographs of the lives of the majority of the English 
writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and more especially. 
those who lived immediately prior to or contemporary with Shakespeare, 
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many of whom were adventurers, living as much upon their wits as 
by the exercise of the talent which they too often prostituted ; men 
who, as D’Israeli the elder says of Amherst, having lost their own 
characters, “hastened to reform the morals and politics of the nation,” 
writing words of wisdom, and living like fools and knaves, wearing the 
‘Nessus robe of genius, and trailing the sacred garment through every 
possible scene of vice, devoting their pens to the service of everything 
honest and true, and their lives to the pursuit of everything vicious and 
false. First and foremost in the ranks of such men stands Robert 
Greene, M.A., one of those unfortunate beings whose sins may be known 
by the number and duration of their fits of repentance. “Meane 
schollars may have high thoughts though lowe fortunes,” said he, in 
one of his numberless prefaces, but in his case the low fortunes were 
only the natural results of his own folly. Almost forgotten to-day, Oldys 
speaks of him as “the greatest refiner of language in his time,” and it 
has heen suggested by Charles Knight that the passage in the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream— 


“The thrice three Muses mourning for the death 
Of learning late deceased in beggary,” 


is an allusion to him. If so, the reference may be considered as a 
graceful amende honorable for the numerous plagiarisms from Greene’s 
writings, of which Shakespeare had been guilty. 

It would appear that the parents of our Bohemian were poor people, 
natives of Norwich, where the poet was born about the year 1550. It 
is a mystery how they were enabled to afford their son an education at 
the University of Cambridge, but that they did so is shown by his 
Master of Arts degree. He also went upon the “grand tour,” as was 
usual with the young gentlemen of that age, but it may be that the 
ready wit and good-fellowship for which he was distinguished had 
obtained for him the patronage and friendship of young men of high 
social position, and who found the means wherewith to defray his 
expenses, being in return immortalised as “wags as lewd” as himself. 
This journey affected all his future life, for there can be no doubt, 
judging from his broken hints and confessions, that he brought back 
with him many evil habits. Shortly after his return to England, he 
married an amiable and beautiful lady of good family and fortune, and, 
sad and strange to say, after the birth of their first child, he basely and 
cruelly deserted her, never returning, although it is evident, from many 
allusions to her scattered through his writings, that he bitterly repented 
the foolish act, but he seems to have lacked sufficient moral courage to 
return and crave forgiveness. He had written successfully even when 
at college, but it was not until he had squandered his wife’s fortune 
that he joined the “ unutterable shoe-black-scrap army of authors,” and 
began to write for daily bread. From this, in all otherwise gloomy 
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period of his life, there shines one gleam of goodness, inasmuch as it 
appears that, although he did not dare to return to his wife, he did’ not 
squander all his earnings in dissipation, but sent part of his income to 
the excellent woman whom he had deserted. To say that he was dissi- 
pated is only to say that he was a sixteenth century littérateur ; had 
he been moral and temperate, he would have been a rara avis. Ben 
Jonson himself, and the minor lights by whom he was surrounded, 
fell into the same vice of drinking, which, at that time, had attained 
almost to the dignity of a science, the great dramatist being nick-named 
Canary-bird, on account of his fondness of Canary, and tradition 
has it he used to get drunk, and then go home to bed, “and when 
he had thoroughly perspired, then to study.” Drummond, of Haw- 
thornden, says candidly that drink was “the element” in which 
Jonson lived. Almost without exception the men-about-town writers of 
that day were roysterers and revellers, or at least whenever they had 
the means they were so. One day they were compulsory anchorites, and 
the next they were sage Sybarites. In those cases where they died in 
their beds, like Peele, their deaths were attributable not to the gradual 
decay of nature, but to their vices; in other cases they managed like 
Marlowe to receive a stab in a brawl about a courtesan. Such dun- 
driven poets and others who had all their vices without any spark of 
genius, were Greene’s boon companions, the very tavern-keepers, as he 
himself said, making much of him until he was more in their debt 
than he ever meant to pay “twenty nobles thick.” Surrounded by 
drunkards it would not have been surprising had his palate lost its taste 
for the fine clear draught of Castalian ; surrounded by worse characters 
of the opposite sex it would not have been astonishing had he failed to 
see the wondrous calm beauty dwelling in the divine eyes of Pallas 
Athené. Such, however, was not the case. Whatever his life was, 
and it scarcely could have been more unclean, his writings continued to 
be pure, just as poor Dick Steele, during the most immoral period of 
his life wrote the “ Christian Hero,” a religious volume, “ which the con- 
trition of every morning dictated, and to which the disorder of every 
evening added another penitential page.” Pamphlets, plays, songs and 
poems, flowed rapidly from his pen ; but it is impossible to put faith in 
those of his defamers, such as the villanous Harvey, who allude to 
their immorality, for although many of Greene’s pieces are lost to us, the 
number still left is very considerable, and they assuredly will not only 
bear comparison with, but will stand in favourable contrast to, the words 
of most of his contemporaries. His own remorseful confession, too, is 
equally valueless, and must have been penned in some moment of 
painful depression, when all his sins and frailties were magnified to his 
distempered vision, for, in another place, a “ wanton pamphlet,” to 
which he alludes with regret is the beautiful “ Philomela,” dedicated to 
that good woman the Lady Bridgett Ratcliff, and certainly containing 
PP2 
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nothing unfit for such a virtuous gentlewoman to read. That there 
are many sentences in his writings which would not be allowed to pass 
unreproved to-day is undeniable ; but compared with the effusions of 
other light writers of his time, Greene’s books are singular in their 
freedom from coarseness. The few blemishes are not owing, and cannot 
be traced, to any native impurity of imagination, but are attributable 
in a great measure to the laxity of the age, and it is as unfair to judge 
his writings without taking into consideration the times in which they 
were sent forth, as it would be to condemn Fielding because his 
characters swear and talk slang as naturally and fluently as gentlemen 
did when that author portrayed them. An American writer, alluding 
to Dryden, who, under very different circumstances to those by which 
Greene was surrounded and influenced, stooped to become a parasite, 
writing comedies teeming with licentiousness, says, “ Had he lived in 
the reign of George III., he would not have been more immoral than 
Churchill. Had he lived in our days his muse would have been as pure 
as that of Campbell.” Had Robert Greene lived in a purer age, 
doubtless the few blemishes would not be found in his writings. 
Greene’s life during the period of his association with Nash, Marlowe, 
Peele, and other Bohemians, was afterwards described by himself as the 
days of “an arch play-making poet,” whose purse, “like the sea, 
sometimes swell’d, and anon like the sea fell ;” but whose labours were 
so well esteemed that “ seldom he wanted,” although he “ had shifte 
of lodgings when in every place his hostesse writ up the wofull 
remembrance of him, his laundresse and his boy, for they were ever in 
his household besides retayners in other places.” The reference to his 
laundress and his boy throws a light upon a dark and intensely painful 
portion of his history. Leading a life so opposed to all that was good 
and peaceful, it became necessary for him to employ a strong band of 
blackguards “to guard him in danger of arrestes,” as says one of his 
contemporaries. The leader of this gang was a noted ruffian named 
Cutting Ball, who was afterwards hung at Tyburn, or, as Greene said, 
“truss‘d under a tree as round as a ball,” and immortalized by Nash, 
who in one of his pieces threatens an individual that “ ballets” shall be 
made of his death, “as there was of Cutting Ball.” This man’s sister, 
“a sorry ragged queene,” Greene took under his protection. Very 
little is known of her save that she was the mother of his child 
Fortunatus, or, as bis enemies designated it, Infortunatus, and that for 
some years she shared his chequered fortune. The child died the year 
following that of its father’s untimely end, and there is an entry of 
burial at St. Leonard’s Church, “1593. Fortunatus Green was buryd 
the same day,” the entry immediately preceding it bearing the date 
August twelfth. The sudden and disgraceful deaths of so many of 
Greene’s boon companions do not appear to have affected him, for his 
days continued to be spent with the “lewdest of the land.” In the 
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society, however, of such men he appears to have used all his powers of 
observation, learning all their tricks, and studying all their knavery, 
slang, and cant. The knowledge so acquired afterwards was turned to 
so good account in an exposure of the doings of that “uncleane gene- 
ration of vipers,” as to render his life unsafe. At this period he 
appears to have been quite friendless, unless alehouse companions may 
be considered friends ; and his daily life was a round of debauchery, 
varied by hours of bitter but unproductive repentance, followed by 
nights of literary labour, when, with the fumes of wine still hanging 
about ‘him, he wrote sentences which would do no shame to the most 
moral writer of to-day. The deeper the degradation of his life, the 
brighter and finer his ideas appear to have been, and one can easily 
understand how poignant must have been the remorse of a man who 
knew what was right and good, and yet had not the moral courage to 
follow it. The inconsistency of such a life of vice and debauchery 
with his better nature and with his ideal, is manifest from a code which 
he drew up for the proper conduct of life, but which, alas! he himself 


was unable to act up to, embracing as its sentences such as the 
following : 


“Let God's worship be tly morning worke, and his wisdome the direction of thy 
day’s labour. 


“ Rise not without thankes, nor sleepe not without repentance, 


“Of thy wife be wise; make her thy secretary; else locke thy thoughts in thy 
heart; for women are seldom silent. 


“Let thy children’s nurture be their richest portion ; for wisdom is more precious 
than wealth.” 


And also from his advice to Philador : 


“First, serve God; let him be the author of all thy actions. Please him with prayer 
and penance, lest if he frown he confound all thy fortunes, and thy labours be like the 
drops of rain on a sandy ground. . . . . Be secretary to thyself, and speak no 
more to any privately than thou wouldst have published openly. . . . . Be not too 
prodigal, for even they that consume thee laugh at thee: nor too covetous, for sparing 
oftentimes is dishonour. . . . . Little talk shews much wisdom; but hear what 


thou canst, for thou hast two ears. . . . . Turne not to a painted goddesse, but to a 
pitiful God.” 


Careful only to have “a spel in his purse to conjure up a good cup 
of wine with at all times,” as Nash said of him, Greene appears to 
have put all consideration for the morrow upon one side, living day by 
day from hand to mouth, and trusting to the pen which never failed 
him until the unsteady hand and trembling fingers refused any longer 
to guide it, to bring him not only the means wherewith to purchase 
food, but also to support his extravagance. It is, however, satisfactory 
to find that although his companions, Marlowe, Peele and Nash, were 
more than careless in matters of religion, Greene’s sins in this respect 
appear to have been more of omission than of commission. All his 
references to the Divine Being seem to have been dictated by a true 
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reverential fecling, and in allusion to Marlowe’s plays, he said, “ I could 
not make my verses get upon the stage in tragical buskins .... 
daring God out of heaven like that atheist Tamburlaine.” So far, how- 
ever, as immorality of life was concerned, there does not appear to have 
been much, if any, difference. If their writings differed from each 
other in degree of purity and morality of sentiment and purpose, the 
lives of the Bohemians of that day were wonderfully similar—excepting 
from this charge, however, Lodge, who, although an associate, seems 
to have led a virtuous and quiet life ; and Shakespeare, who can scarcely 
be considered a Bohemian, and whose only connection with Greene 
appears to have been the founding of As You Like It upon Greene’s 
Rosalynde, and of the Winter’s Tale upon his Pandosta, in the latter 
of which plays the great dramatist plagiarised Greene’s error of placing 
Bohemia upon the seacoast. 

It could not be expected that a life made up of discordant elements 
could be a prolonged one. The end soon drew near. In August, 
1592, he was the principal guest at a feast, where he partook too freely 
of pickled herrings and Rhenish wine, and a severe illness followed. He 
lay at “ashoemaker’s house near Dowgate ;” and, as is usual with boon 
companions, found himself deserted by those who had sat at his table, 
lived at his expense, laughed at his wit, and profited by his wisdom. 
He remained there a month, none of his old companions visiting him, 
Nash, afterwards trying to explain his conduct, urging in defence that 
they had not been very intimate friends, but only “companions for a 
carouse or two ;” and it is extremely probable that had it not been for 
the pitiful malignity and venomous spite of Harvey, who hated Greene 
because the poor Bohemian had made some allusion to the fact of 
Harvey’s ancestors haying been ropemakers, and who, to suit his own 
base ends, learned from the landlady, “ with tears in her eies, and sighs 
from a deeper fountaine, for she loved him dearly,” the sad narrative, 
we should not have had any account of Greene’s death. In the shoe- 
maker's house, near Dowgate, the poor Bohemian lay, his apparel 
pawned for a few shillings ; gone the gay doublet and hose; gone the 
gallant sword; gone every article of clothing save a ragged shirt. 
Patient and penitent, the successful author, poet, and dramatist prepared 
for death, the shoemaker’s wife and the mother of his child, Fortunatus, 
watching day and night, attending to his cry for “a foaming pot of 
Malmsey,” and almost terrified by his expressions of remorse and woe. 
In place of the accustomed oath, prayers such as “O Lord, forgive me 
my manifold offences, and in thy mercy, Lord, pardon them all,” 
issued from his fast paling lips. About nine o’clock in the evening of 
the day preceding that of his death, a person called upon him with 
“commendations” from the woman he had deserted, “whereat he 
greatly rejoiced,” and confessing that he had deeply wronged her, 
expressed a wish that they should meet. Fearing, however, that such 
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would not be the case, he wrote to her: “ Sweet wife, as ever there was 
any good-will or friendship between thee and me, see this bearer, my 
host, satisfied of his debt. I owe him ten pounds, and but for him I 
had perished in the streets. Forget and forgive my wrongs done unto 
thee, and Almightie God have mercie upon my soul! Farewell, till we 
meet in heaven, for on earth thou shalt never see me more. Thy 
dying husband, Rob. Greene.” This letter was written upon the 
2nd of September, 1592, and upon the following day he died, the 
poor shoemaker’s wife crowning the pallid brow with a wreath of bay- 
leaves, and paying four shillings for a winding-sheet, and six shillings 
and fourpence for his interment. He had given her husband a bond, 
at the foot of which he had written one of the most pathetic notes of 
the kind in the whole range of literature: “ Doll, I charge thee by the 
love of our youth and by my soule’s rest, that thou wilte see this man 
paide, for if hee and his wife had not succoured mee, I had died in the 
streetes. Robert Greene.” With his books and papers another letter, 
addressed to his wife, was found, in which he expressed regret for 
having made her “a woefull wife ;” and said, that he was “as voyde of 
helpe” in his extremity, as she had been of hope; and concluded with 
a sad summary of his sorrows and aspirations. “All my wrongs muster 
themselves about me; every evill at once plagues me. For my con- 
tempt of God I am contemned of men ; for my swearing and forswearing 
no one will believe me; for my gluttony, I suffer hunger; for my 


drunkenness, thirst. Thus God hath cast me downe, that I might be 
humbled, and punished me for example of others’ sin: and although he 
suffers me in the world to perish without succour, yet trust I in the 
world to come to find mercy by the merits of my Saviour, to whom I 
commend thee, and commit my soul. Thy repentant husband, for his 


disloyalty, Robert Greene.” 








Modern Eccentrics. 


—_—_ 


Scores, nay, hundreds of volumes, have been gathered upon the oddi- 
ties of character which mankind, in all ages, have presented to the 
observant writer who loves to “ shoot folly as it flies.” Voltaire has said, 
“ Every country has its foolish notions. . . . Let usnot laugh at any 
people ;” but it would be difficult to find any age which has not its 
curiosities of character to be laughed at and turned to still better 
account ; for, of whatever period we write, something may be done in 
the way of ridicule towards turning the popular opinion. Diogenes 
owes much of his celebrity to his contempt of comfort, by living in 
a tub, and his oddity of manner. Orator Henley preached from his 


“gilt tub” in Clare Market, and thus earned commemoration in the 
Dunciad : 


Still break the benches, Henley, with thy strain, 
While Sherlock, Hare, and Gibson preach in vain ; 
O, worthy thou of Egypt’s wise abodes, 

A decent priest, where monkeys were the gods! 
But Fate with butchers placed thy priestly stall, 
Meek modern faith to murder, hack, and haul. 


Eccentricity has its badge and characteristics by which it gains 
distinction and notoriety, and which, in some cases, serve as a lure to 
real excellence. The preaching of Rowland Hill is allowed to have 
been excellent; but his great popularity was won by his eccentric 
manner, and the many piquant anecdotes and witticisms, and sallies of 
humour unorthodox, with which, during his long ministry, he inter- 
larded his sermons. However, he thought the end justified the means ; 
and certain it is that it drew very large congregations. The personal 
allusions to his wife, which Rowland Hill is related to have used in the 
pulpit, were, however, fictious, and at which Hill expressed great: 
indignation. “It isan abominable untruth,” he would exclaim ; “ dero- 
gatory to my character as a Christian and a gentleman. They would 
make me out a bear.” 

The success of Edward Irving, the popular minister of the National 
Scotch Church in London, was of a more mixed character. His ser- 
mons were not liked at first ; and it was not until he was recognised by 
Dr. Chalmers that Irving became popular. But he was turned out of 
his church, and treated as a madman, and he died an outcast heretic. 
“There was no harm in the man,” says a contemporary, “and what. 
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errors he entertained, or extravagances he allowed, in connection with 
supposed miraculous gifts, were certain, in due time, to burn them- 
selves out. It was not so much the error of his doctrine, as the pecu- 
liarity of his manner, the torrent of his eloquence, his superlative want 
of tact, that provoked his enemies and frightened his friends. The 
strength of his faith was wonderful. Once, when he was called to the 
bedside of a dying man late at night, he went forth, but presently 
returned, and beckoned one of his friends to accompany him. The 
reason was, that he really believed in the efficacy of prayer, and held 
to the promise, ‘If ¢wo of you shall agree on earth as touching any- 
thing that ye shall ask, it shall be done.’ It was necessary, therefore, 
that two should go to the sick man. So, also, he had a child that died 
in infancy, to whom he was in the habit of addressing ‘ words of godli- 
ness to nourish the faith that was in him; and Irving adds that ‘the 
patient heed of the child was wonderful.’ He really believed that the 
infant, by some incomprehensible process, could group what he was 
saying, and profit by it. His love for children verged upon eccen- 
tricity ; and he, a man of mark in London at that time, might be seen 
day by day, stalking along the streets of Pentonville of an afternoon, 
his wife by his side, and his baby in his arms.” 

No great cause was ever inaugurated with more eccentric or more 
genuine fervour than the advocacy of temperance principles by Father 
Mathew, the Capuchin friar. “Here goes, in the name of God!” 
said the Father, on the 10th of April, 1838, when he pledged his 
name in the cause of temperance, and- together with the Protestant 
priest, Charles Duncombe, the Unitarian philanthropist, Richard 
Dowden, and the stout Quaker, William Martin, publicly inaugurated 
a movement at Cork, destined in a few years to count its converts by 
millions, and to spread its influence as far as the English language was 
spoken. In this good work, the habitually impulsive temperament of 
the Irish was acted upon for the purest and most beneficial of purposes ; 
and one element of its success lay in the unselfishness of the Father, 
who was himself a serious sufferer by the results of his philanthropic 
exertions. A distillery in the south of Ireland, belonging to his 
family, and from which he himself derived a large income, was shut up 
in consequence of the disuse of whiskey among the lower orders, occa- 
sioned by his preaching. But his “ Riverance” was most unscrupu- 
lously tyrannized over by his servant John, a wizened old bachelor, 
with a red nose, privately nourished by Bacchus; and he was only 
checked in his evil doings when the Father, more exasperated than 
usual, exclaimed, “John, if you go on in this way, I must certainly 
leave this house.” On one occasion there was a frightful smack of 
whiskey pervading the pure element which graced the board, which he 


accounted for by saying he had placed the forbidden liquid, with which 
he “cleaned his tins,” in the jug by mistake. 
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The temperance cause prospered, but Father Mathew, through his 
eccentric love of giving, found it impossible to keep out of debt, which 
ever kept himinthraldom. The hour of his deepest bitterness was when, 
while publicly administering the pledge in Dublin, he was arrested for 
the balance of an account due to a medal manufacturer; the bailiff to 
whom the duty was intrusted kneeling down among the crowd, asking 
his blessing, and then quietly showing him the writ. This is one of 
the many anecdotes told by Mr. Maguire, in his admirable “ Life of 
Father Mathew,” who, we learn from the same authority, ata large 
party, attempted to make a convert of Lord Brougham, who resisted, 
good humouredly but resolutely, the efforts of his dangerous neighbour. 
“T drink very little wine,” said Lord Brougham ; “only half a glass 
at luncheon, and two half glasses at dinner; and though my medical 
adviser told me I should increase the quantity, I refused to do so.” 
‘They are wrong, my lord, for advising you to increase the quantity, 
and you are wrong in taking the small quantity you do; but I have my 
hopes of you.” And so, after a pleasant resistance on the part of the 
learned lord, Father Mathew invested his lordship with the silver 
inedal and ribbon, the insignia and collar of the Order of the Bath. 
“Then T will keep it,” said Lord Brougham, “and take it to the House, 
where I shall be sure to meet the old Lord ——, the worse of liquor, 
and I will put it on him.” Lord Brougham was as good as his word ; 
for, on meeting the veteran peer, he said: “Lord , I have a 
present from Father Mathew for you,” and passed the ribbon quietly 
over his neck. “Then I'll tell "you what it is, Brougham, by I 
will keep sober for this day,” said his lordship, who kept his word, to 
the great amusement of his friends. 

One of the most eccentric emblems set up in our time was the wood- 
cut of a gridiron, which, for many years headed the Political Register 
of William Cobbett, as a sign of the political martyrdom which he 
avowed he was prepared to undergo, upon certain conditions. He often 
threatened to set up an iron gridiron over his publishing office in Bolt 
Court and Fleet Street, but did not carry his threat into execution. 
The gridiron will be recollected as one of the emblems of St. Lawrence, 
and we see it as a large gilt vane of one of the city churches dedicated 
to the saint. As he was broiled on a gridiron for refusing to give up 
the treasures of the church committed to his care, so Cobbett vowed 
that he would consent to be broiled upon a gridiron, in his Register, 
dated Long Island, on the 24th of September, 1819, wherein he wrote 
the well-known prophecy on Peel’s Cash Payment Bill of that year 
as follows :—“I, William Cobbett, assert that to carry their Bill into 
effect is impossible; and I say that if this Bill be carried into full 
effect, I will give Castlereagh leave to lay me on a gridiron, and broil 
me alive, while Sidmouth may stir the coals, and Canning stand ing 
and laugh at my groans.’ 
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On the hoisting of the gridiron in triumph, he wrote and published 
the fulfilment of his prophecy by the following statement :—“ Peel’s 
Bill, together with the law about small notes, which last were in force 
when Peel’s Bill was passed—these laws, all taken together, if they had 
gone into effect, would have put an end to all small notes on the first 
day of May, 1823; but to precede this blowing-up of the whole of the 
funding system, an Act was passed, in the month of July, 1822, to 
prevent these laws, and especially that part of Peel’s Bill which put 
an end to small Bank of England notes, from going into full effect ; 
thus the system received a respite, but thus did the Parliament fulfil 
the above prophecy of September, 1819.” 

A large sign gridiron was actually made for Mr. Cobbett. It was 
of dimensions sufficient for him to have lain thereon (he was six feet 
high); the implement was gilt, and we remember to have seen it dis- 
played in the office window in Fleet Street ; but it was never hoisted 
outside the office. It was long to be seen on the gable end of a build- 
ing next Mr. Cobbett’s house at Kensington. Cobbett possessed extra- 
ordinary native vigour of mind; but every portion of his history is 
marked by strange blunders. Shakespeare, the British Museum, anti- 
quity, posterity, America, France, Germany, are, one and all, either 
wholly indifferent to him, or the objects of his bitter contempt. He 
absurdly designated the British Museum a “bundle of dead insects.” 
When he had a subject that suited him, he is said to have handled it 
not as an accomplished writer, but “with the perfect and inimitable 
art with which a dog picks a bone.” 

Eccentricity in men of science is not rare. The Hon. Henry 
Cavendish, who demonstrated, in 1781, the composition of water, was a 
remarkable instance. He was an excellent mathematician, electrician, 
astronomer, meteorologist, geologist, and as a chemist shot far ahead of 
his contemporaries. But he was a sort of methodical recluse, and an 
enormous fortune left him by his uncle did little to change his habits. 
His shyness and aversion to society bordered on disease. To be looked 
at or addressed by a stranger seemed to give him positive pain, when 
he would dart away as if hurt. At Sir Joseph Banks's sotrees he 
would stand for a long time on the landing, afraid to face the company. 
At one of these parties the titles and qualifications of Cavendish were 
formally recited when he was introduced to an Austrian gentleman. 
The Austrian became complimentary, saying his chief reason for coming 
to London was to see and converse with Cavendish, one of the greatest 
ornaments of the age, and one of the most illustrious philosophers that 
ever existed. Cavendish answered not a word, but stood with his 
eyes cast down, abashed, and in misery. At last, seeing an open- 
ing in the crowd, he flew to the door, nor did he stop till he reached 
his carriage and drove directly home. Any attempt to draw him into 
conversation was almost certain to fail, and Dr. Wollaston’s recipe for 
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treating with him usually answered best: “The way to talk to Caven- 
dish is, never to look at him, but to talk as if it were into a vacancy, 
and then it is not unlikely you may set him going.” 

Among the anecdotes which floated about it is related that Caven- 
dish, the club Croesus, attended the meetings of the Royal Society Club 
with only money enough in his pocket to pay for his dinner; that’ he 
declined taking tavern soup, picked his teeth with a fork, invariably 
hung his hat upon the same peg, and always stuck his cane in his 
right boot. More apocryphal is the anecdote that one evening Caven- 
dish observed a pretty girl looking out from an upper window on the 
opposite side of the street, watching the philosophers at dinner. She 
attracted notice, and one by one they got up, and mustered round the 
window to admire the fair one. Cavendish, who thought they were look- 
ing at the moon, bustled up to them in his odd way, and when he 
saw the real object of attraction, turned away with intense disgust, and 
grunted out “ Pshaw!” the more amorous conduct of his brother phi- 
losophers having horrified the woman-hating Cavendish. 

If men were a trouble to him, women were his abhorrence. With 
his housekeeper he generally communicated with notes deposited on the 
hall-table. He would never see a female servant; and if an unlucky 
maid showed herself, she was instantly dismissed. To prevent in- 
evitable encounters he had a second staircase erected in his villa at Clap- 
ham. In all his habits he was punctiliously regular, even to his hang- 
ing his hat upon the same peg. From an unvarying walk he was, how- 
ever, driven by being gazed at. Two ladies led a gentleman on his 
track, in order that he might obtain a sight of the philosopher. As 
he was getting over a stile he saw, to his horror, that he was being 
watched, and he never appeared in that path again. That he was not 
quite merciless to the sex was proved by his saving a lady from the 
pursuit of a mad cow. 

Cavendish’s town-house was near the British Museum, at the corner 
of Gower Street and Montague Place. Few visitors were admitted, 
and those who crossed the threshold reported that books and apparatus 
were its chief furniture. He collected a large library of scientific 
books, hired a house for its reception in Dean Street, Soho, and kept a 
librarian. When he wanted one of his own books, he went there as to 
a circulating library, and left a formal receipt for whatever he took 
away. Nearly the whole of his villa at Clapham was occupied as work- 
shops; the upper rooms were an observatory, the drawing room was 
laboratory. On the lawn was a wooden stage, from which access could 
be had to a large tree, to the top of which Cavendish, in the course of 
his astronomical and meteorological observations, and electrical experi- 
ments, occasionally ascended. ‘His apparatus was roughly constructed, 
but was always exact and accurate. 

His household was strangely managed. He received but little com- 
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pany, and the few guests were treated on all occasions to the same 
fare—a leg of mutton. One day, four scientific friends were to dine 
with him; when his housekeeper asked him what was to be got for 
dinner, Cavendish replied, “ A leg of mutton.” 

“Sir,” said she ; “ that will not be enough for five.” 

“Well, then, get two,” was the reply. 

Cavendish extended his eccentric reception to his own family. His 
heir, Lord George Cavendish, visited him once a year, and was allowed 
an audience of but half an hour. His great income was allowed to ac- 
cumulate without attention. The bankers where he kept his account, 
finding they had in hand a balance of £80,000, apprized him of the 
same. The messenger was announced, and Cavendish, in great 
agitation, desired him to be sent up; and, as he entered the room, the 
ruffled philosopher cried, “ What do you come here for ? what do you 
want with me ?” 

“Sir, I thought it proper to wait upon you, as we have a very large 
balance in hand of yours, and we wish your orders respecting it.” 

“Tf it is any trouble to you, I will take it out of your hands. Do 
not come here to plague me!” 

“Not the least trouble to us, sir, not the least; but_we thought you 
might like some of it to be invested.” 

“Well, well, what do you want to do?” 

“Perhaps you would like £40,000 invested.” 

“Do so, do so! and don’t come here to trouble me, or I'll remove 
it,” was the churlish finale of the interview. 

Cavendish died in 1810, at the age of 78. He was then the largest 
holder of bank-stock in England. He owned £1,157,000 in different 
public funds ; he had besides, freehold property of £8000 a year, and a 
balance of £50,000 at his bankers. He was long a member of the 
Royal Society Club, and it was reported at his death that he had left a 
thumping legacy to Lord Bessborough, in gratitude for his lordship’s 
piquant conversation at the club meetings; but no such reason can be 
found in the will lodged at Doctors’ Commons. Therein, Cavendish 
names three of his club-mates, namely: Alexander Dalrymple to 
receive £5000, Dr. Hunter £5000, and Sir Charles Blagden (co- 
adjutor in the water question) £15,000. After certain other bequests, 
the will proceeds: “'The remainder of the funds (nearly £100,000) 
to be divided: one-sixth the Earl of Bessborough,” while Lord 
George Henry Cavendish, had two-sixths, instead of one: “it is, 
therefore,” says Admiral Smyth, in his “ History of the Royal Society 
Club,” “patent that the money thus passed over from uncle to nephew 
was a mere consequence of relationship, and not at all owing to any 
flowers or powers of conversation at the Royal Society Club.” 

Cavendish never changed the fashion or cut of his dress, so that his 
appearance in 1810, in a costume of sixty years previously, was odd, 
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and drew upon him the attention which he so much disliked. His 
complexion was fair, his temperament nervous, and his voice squeak- 
ing; the only portrait that exists of him was sketched without his 
knowledge. Dr. George Wilson, who has left ‘a clever memoir of 
Cavendish, says, “an intellectual head, thinking, a pair of wonderful 
acute eyes, observing, a pair of very skilful hands, experimenting or 
recording, are all that I realize in reading his memorials.” 

It may take some readers by surprise to learn that there have been 
true believers in alchemy in our days. Dr. Price is commonly set 
down in popular journals as “the last of the alchemists ;” he died in 
1783, in his twenty-fifth year, by taking a draught of ‘aurel-water 
rather than repeat his experiments before a committee of the Royal 
Society, on pain of expulsion. 

At the beginning of the present century, some persons of eminence 
in science thought favourably of alchemy. Professor Robison, writing 
to James Watt, February 11, 1800, says, “The analysis of alkalies 
and alkaline earth will presently lead, I think, to the doctrine of a 
reciprocal convertibility of all things into all . . . . and I expect 
to see alchemy revive, and be as universally studied as ever.” 

Sir Walter Scott tells us that “about 1801, an adept lived, or rather 
starved, in the metropolis, in the person of the editor of an evening 
newspaper, who expected to compound the alkahest, if he could only 
keep his materials digested in his lamp-furnace for the space of seven 
years.” Scott adds, in pleasant banter, “the lamp burnt brightly 
during six years, eleven months, and some odd days besides, and then 
unluckily it went out. Why it went out, the adept could never 
guess; but he was certain that if the flame could only have burnt 
to the end of the septenary cycle, his experiment must have suc- 
ceeded.” 

The last true believer in alchemy was not Dr. Price, but Peter 
Woulfe, the eminent chemist, and a fellow of the Royal Society, and 
who made experiments to show the nature of Mosaic gold. Little is 
known of Woulfe’s private life. Sir Humphry Davy states, that 
Woulfe used to affix written passages ‘and inscriptions of recommenda- 
tions of his processes to Providence. Woulfe lived many years in 
chambers in the oldest portion of Barnard’s Inn, Holborn, where his 
rooms were so filled with furnaces and apparatus, that it was difficult 
to reach his fireside. Dr. Babington told Mr. Brande (the venerable 
chemist, who died last month,) that he once put down his hat, and 
never could find it again, such was the confusion of boxes, packages, 
and parcels, that lay about the room. Woulfe’s breakfast-hour was 
four in the morning; a few of his select friends were occasionally 
invited, and gained entrance by a secret signal, knocking a certain 
number of times at the inner-door of the chamber. He had long 
vainly searched for the Elixir, and attributed his repeated failures to 
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the want of due preparation by pious and charitable acts. Whenever 
he wished to break an acquaintance, or felt himself offended, he 
resented the supposed injuries by sending a present to the offender, 
and never seeing him afterwards. These presents sometimes consisted 
of an expensive chemical product or preparation. He had a heroic 
remedy for illness, which was a journey to Edinburgh and back by the 
mail-coach ; and a cold, taken on one of these expeditions, terminated 
in inflammation of the lungs, of which he died in the year 1805. Of 
his last moments we received the following account from his executor, 
then treasurer of Barnard’s Inn. By Woulfe’s desire, his laundress 
shut up his chambers and left him, but returned at midnight, when 
Woulfe was still alive ; next morning, however, she found him dead! 
his countenance was calm and serene, and apparently he had not 
moved from the position in his chair in which she had last left 
him. 

Twenty years after Woulfe’s death, in 1825, there was living at the 
village of Lilley, between Luton and Hitchin, one Kellerman, an 
“alchemist,” who was believed by some of his neighbours to have dis- 
covered the Philosopher’s Stone and the Universal Solvent. Here he 
had lived for twenty-three years, during fourteen of which he had 
pursued his alchemical researches with unremitting ardour, keeping 
eight assistants for superintending his crucibles, two at a time re- 
lieving each other every six hours; and he assured a visitor that he 
had exposed some preparations to intense heat for many months at a 
time, but that all except one crucible had burnt, and that, Kellerman 
said, contained the true “blacker than black,” or “the powder of pro- 
jection for producing gold.” One of his assistants, however, protested 
that no gold had ever been found, and that no mercury had ever been 
fixed; adding that Kellerman could not have concealed it from his 
assistants, who frequently witnessed his severe disappointment at the 
result of his most elaborate experiments. 

Kellerman’s room was a realization of Teniers’s alchemist ; the floor 
was strewed with retorts, crucibles, alembics, jars, and bottles of various 
forms, intermingled with old books. He had been assured by some 
persons of kindred pursuits in London that they had made gold. He 
had studied the works of the ancient alchemists, and believed that he 
had discovered the key which they had kept secret, adding that he 
had pursued their system under the influence of new lights ; and, after 
suffermg numerous disappointments, owing to the ambiguity with 
which they describe their processes, he had at length happily succeeded ; 
had made gold, and could make as much more as he pleased, even to 
the extent of paying off the National Debt in the coin of the realm. 
Kellerman grew eloquent upon the merits of the old alchemists, but 
ridiculed the blunders and impertinent assumptions of modern chemists, 
He quoted Roger and Francis Bacon ; Paracelsus, Boyle, and Beerhaowe, 
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and Woulfe (of Barnard’s Inn) to rectify his pursuits. He alleged 
the Philosopher’s Stone to be a mere phrase to deceive the vulgar ; 
but he fully credited the silly story of Dee’s finding the Elixir of 
Glastonbury, by which means Kelly for a long time lived in princely 
splendour. Here we must leave our village alchemist. 

Of late years there have been many revivals of alchemical pursuits. 
Tn 1850 there was printed in London a volume of considerable extent, 
entitled, “A Suggestive Inquiry into the Hermetic Mystery ”—the 
work of a lady, by whom it has been suppressed; we have seen it 
described as “a learned and valuable book.” 

By this circumstance we are reminded that some = and thirty 
years since it came to our knowledge that a man of wealth and position 
in the City of London, an adept in alchemy, was held in terrorem by 
an uuprincipled person, who extorted from him considerable sums of 
money under threats of exposure, which would have affected his 
mercantile interests. 

Nevertheless, alchemy has, in the present day, its prophetic advo- 
cates, who predict what may be considered a return to its strangest 
belief. A Gottingen professor says, in the Annales de Chimie, No. 100, 
that in the nineteenth century the transmutation of metals will be 
generally known and practised. Every chemist and every artist will 
make gold; kitchen utensils will be of silver and even gold, which 


will contribute more than anything else to prolong life, poisoned at 
present by the oxide of copper, lead and iron, which we daily swallow 
with our food. Before all this takes place we shall, doubtless, have 
many additions to our Moprrn Eccentnics. 








Sn Lodgings at Knightsbridge, 
IN THREE PARTS. 


Parr III. 


“ Tr was six months after the events I related in the last chapter, when 
I returned to the Larches. My father wrote to beg that I would do 
so, for he was ill, and could not come to me. He gave me a painful 
account of the state in which James then was, and for some time con- 
tinued to be, and asked me for his sake to conquer my repugunance to 
meeting my brother. I have told you how I left the Larches, Mar- 
garet, now I will tell you how I returned thither. It was on a cold, 
bleak day in February, and the tall bare branches of the trees looked 
spectral, as I drove up the long avenue. Away to the left, were the 
wide-spreading fields, and the woods which lay between the Larches 
and Woodlee, while to the right, in the distance, I could see the stately 
pile of Carters Court. For a while, all seemed like a dream to me, 
and I could not realize that I was never to pass the doors of either of 
the familiar houses any more. It seemed impossible at that time that 
I ever should, and yet you know, Margaret, that each, in its turn, 
became my home for many tranquil years. 

“The house was bright and cheerful enough, and I went at once into 
the library, where the servants told me I should find my father and 
James. They were there, and our meeting was over ina moment. I 
had no love for him, but the change in my brother shocked me. He 
was thin and worn, listless, and stooped, his once bright hair hung 
down, dank and limp, his once bright eye was quenched ond heavy. 
As he lay on a couch by the fireside, he looked like a man of forty, 
whose life had been toilsome and hard, and he was not quite twenty- 
two. And this was Arthur’s doing, I was forced to think; and when 
he rose and moved slowly out of the room, leaning heavily on his 
stick, I was forced to think so again. My father had told me all there 
was to be told, and I knew the kind of life which was to be mine at 
the Larches. I accepted it, and though I was very lonely, I was not 
very miserable. A long time would have to elapse before I could hear 
irom Arthur, and until then I must bear all that befell as patiently as 
[ could. I never felt young, I think, from the day I had heard the 
tidings which had parted us, and much of the violence, as well as the 
hopefulness of my disposition, had vanished with my youthfulness. 
Time passed on, James began to regain strength, my father continued 
to lose it, and I did not hear from Arthur Dallas. With my books I 
held close companionship, and my father and I got on very:well to- 
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‘ gether. Inever pretended to maintain anything more than civility with 
James, nor did he desire it. 

“ Algernon Carter and his wife had returned from the continent a 
year after their marriage, and were residing in London, whither the 
old lady and Rosalind had gone to visit them. Helen had not come to 
Carters Court since her marriage, and I imputed her absence to her 
reluctance to meet me, under the painful circumstances of the family 
estrangement. Occasionally, during my solitary rides in the autumn, 
I had met Meredith Carter, who had come down to the Court for the 
shooting, and we always had a friendly talk together: once I summoned 
up courage to ask him if his sister-in-law had heard anything of her 
brother, and he told me she had—that Arthur had arrived at Bombay, 
and been kindly received by Mr. Hungerford, but that he was evi- 
dently restless, unsettled, ‘ wild,’ Meredith said, and the last they had 
heard of him was, that he proposed to leave his money in the mercan- 
tile house, to pay no further attention to the business himself, but to 
go into the service of one of the native princes, and that with that 
view he had left Bombay for Bengal, consequently they did not 
expect to hear from him for some time. I cannot tell you what I 
suffered during this time, in suspense, in uncertainty, in the impossi- 
bility of giving him up, of placing him in the past of my life, while 
my common sense told me these things must be done sooner or later. 
I asked incessantly, and never found an answer, had he forgotten me ? 
was he altogether changed? had he not taken to the new life because 
I had no place in it? was his restlessness the result and relief of the 
same sorrow that I had to bear in silence and monotony, as most women 
have to endure their griefs ? 

“T never knew any of these things, Margaret, and you would be sur- 
prised, and perhaps I, too, if I told you how many years I continued to 
ask such vain questions. They have ceased to trouble me for a long 
time now, my dear, for I have learned to await the solution of these 
and all other mysteries, till the secrets of all hearts shall be revealed, 
and we shall no longer fret and puzzle ourselves over the enigmas of 
our fragmentary lives. My story is drawing toa conclusion, though I 
was only one-and-twenty at the time I am speaking of now. I think 
it was two years after our great trouble, when one day my father told 
me he had written to Algernon Carter. James was now entirely 
recovered, but his nervousness, timidity, and gloom still remained, also 
the appearance of being much older than he really was. It seemed to 
be agreed now, that he was never to undertake any profession or occu- 
pation, but, at my father’s death, was to live on his share of the 
proceeds of the sale of the Larches, and such other property as my 
father should die possessed of. My elder brother had married the 
young widow of a rich Calcutta merchant, a Scotch lady, of good birth, 
and, I believe, good looks, and had handsomely resigned all claim on 
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my father’s estate. John had spoken of coming to England, but, as it 
happened, he never did come. He survived my father only five years, 
and left a daughter and an infantson. I believe they were both sent to 
England, but my brother’s widow never sought out any of our family, 
or held any intercourse with them. The son must be twenty-five, and 
the’ daughter a few years older now. But I am wandering from my 
story, Margaret, though with a purpose. I want you to understand 
the position of my father’s affairs, and my friendlessness when he told 
me he had written to Algernon Carter, requesting him to come to 
the Larches at his earliest convenience, after his return to Carters 
Court, which, as he learned from Douglas, was expected shortly. The 
letter was directed to Algernon Carter’s town address, and mentioned 
that my father and myself were alone at the Larches. In fact, James 
had gone to Bath. In about a week after the despatch of this letter, I 
observed the smoke rising from the long disused chimneys of Carters 
Court, and the following day, when I returned from my afternoon’s 
ride, the butler informed me that Mr. Carter was with the squire. 

“ Algernon went away without asking to see me, and my father and 
Tdidnot meet until dinner was announced. My father was thoughtful 
and silent during dinner, and I merely ventured to ask him if Helen 
were at Carters Court. 

“< Yes,’ he said; ‘and I am sorry to say she is in very bad health. 
Did you ever hear of her having met with an accident in Paris, Anne, 
the year after her marriage ?” 

“T had not heard anything concerning Helen, but in the most general 
way, of her travels and her residence in London, since the gulf had 
opened, on one side of which my brother and I stood, and on the other 
she and hers. I told my father so, shortly and constrainedly, and then 
along silence came, which I had not courage to break; but something 
in his manner impressed me painfully, and I watched him closely all 
that evening. My father was an old man then, and he did not carry 
his years well. He had married late in life, and my earliest recollection 
of him was as quite a middle-aged man. At this time he had passed 
seventy years, and had long been sufficiently infirm to make it no matter 
of surprise to me that he should feel and acknowledge the approach of the 
end. As I sat and watched him slumbering heavily in his chair that 
evening, I felt that it was drawing near. It was nearly time to sepa- 
rate for the night, when he awoke, and called me to his side. I went 
at once, and he said to me, very gently, and with the same tone of 
compassion in which he had spoken on another memorable day : 

“* Anne, I told you long ago that I had appointed Algernon Carter 
your guardian. You are now too old to need one, but he will be your 
protector, and you will reside at Carters Court when I am gone.’ 

_ “T made some gesture, uttered some sound of dissent, but he con- 
tinued : 
QQ2 
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“ «My dear, here is a letter from Helen Carter. There is no reason 
now why you should keep aloof from the only friends it is in my power 
to leave you. I thought it better that you should hear from me, rather 
than from any other person, that Arthur Dallas is married.’ 

“T do not know now what I said, Margaret, or how I got out of the 
room; but I remember that, when I found myself in my own apart- 
ment, I sat for a long time with Helen’s letter in my hand, unable to 
read it. I don’t think I felt any anger or resentment. I am sure I 
never would have said or thought there was any breach of faith to me 
in Arthur’s marriage, but I was stunned by the sense of strangeness, 
of something like impossibility. The blank seemed deeper and wider ; 
and I stood within it, more isolated than ever—more mournfully alone. 

“Helen’s letter was warmly affectionate. She spoke of her health, 
and I was shocked to learn that she was now wholly confined to her 
sofa, and never likely to be better. She earnestly entreated me to 
accede to my father’s wishes, and sanction any arrangements which 
might be made between him and Algernon ; referred slightly to Arthur’s 
marriage ; mentioned that there was no probability of his return to 
England for many years; and ended by saying that she felt truly 
happy now that the severance between us was at an end. I pondered 
over this letter with very mingled feelings, and wondered at the strange- 
ness of my fate. Arthur married and happy, Helen married and happy, 
and I—but I need not point the contrast, Margaret ; it is as plain in all 
its details before your mind as it then was before mine. You can read 
the story by the light of your own domestic happiness, my dear. Long 
may it shine upon you! 

“Thad but little time to ponder, or to fret, or in any way to think or 
trouble about myself; for the following day death set his foot within 
the house, and before the third evening had closed in, my father was 
no more. We had not time to communicate with my brother James 
until all was over. He then returned to the Larches, and he and 
Algernon Carter met, with grave politeness. On the day of my 
father’s funeral, I went to Carters Court, where I was received by 
Helen, with all her old affection and eagerness. The business matters 
in which Algernon and James were associated brought them constantly 
in contact for some time ; but my brother and I seldom met. I led a 
peaceful life at Carters Court, and my double load of grief was not 
insupportable. I came to feel that a great deal of my life had been 
gotten through, and gotten over, and was done with; and when one 
gains that state of feeling, life is very much easier than before. In due 
time the Larches was sold, and I learned what my future position im 
pecuniary affairs was to be. At my special request, my father had left 
James and myself equal shares in the proceeds of his property, and had 
foregone his resolution of deducting the sums paid in the gambling 
transaction. No money could lessen or undo the evil which my brother 
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had done me; but it might have the power to keep him out of harm, 
and I pitied his weak health, shattered nerves, and the regrets for which 
I gave him credit, very probably undeserved. When, a year afterwards, 
he married, my own circumstances having undergone a change, I yielded 
£100 a year of my income to him, and after his death, as perhaps you 
know, I charged myself with the education of your husband and his 
brothers, for he had contrived to get through all he had, and his widow 
was and is dependent upon her own family, and the generosity of her 
sons. I am looking a good way ahead of my story here, Margaret; 
but Ido so because it is the last I shall have to say of my brother 
James. We met very rarely after our father’s death—not more than 
half a dozen times in all—and I had the merest acquaintance with his 
wife. 

“Well, I lived on at Carters Court, and the friendship which 
united me to it was never broken. We formed a quiet household, and 
the names of Arthur Dallas and his wife were rarely spoken amongst 
us. I remember to this hour, the thrill with which I once took out 
of the postbag a letter in his familiar hand, addressed to Helen. His 
sister heard from him but seldom, and not very satisfactorily. After a 
time she would read some of his letters to me, and the old cheery, 
sanguine spirit shone out in them all, sometimes with a touch of 
recklessness. 

“ He wrote with the warmest affection to Helen, and once or twice he 
mentioned me. There was something in the tone of those passages 
which hurt me. ‘If Anne has not long ago forgotten an unlucky 
dog like me, he would say, or ‘you do not tell me whether Anne 
is married ; I hope she is, and happily; and again, when writing of 
my father’s death, which he did with much feeling and solemnity, he 
alluded to my residence at Carters Court. ‘So you and Anne are 
together again,’ he said; ‘quite a renewal of old times. Only a bad 
third wanted ; perhaps I am not missed so much at grand old Carters, 
as I should be on the terrace at Woodlee. That letter made my 
rebellious heart sore for many a day. After that I avoided hearing of 
his letters, and I think they became less frequent. 

“Helen and Algernon did not say much about Arthur’s wife, but 
I had very early conceived an idea that they did not approve of his 
marriage. Helen had no children, and Arthur was childless for a con- 
siderable time. At length the news of the birth of a son came. I 
remember that time very well, for it was just then we began to fear 
Helen was not to be left long amongst us. Another circumstance 
made the time memorable to me. 

“ Meredith Carter, who had been much at home of late, asked me to 
marry him. He was a good, grave, matter-of-fact man, four years 
younger than Algernon, and who looked ten years older. I liked and 
esteemed him, and he did not ask, nor desire to receive, nor propose to 
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bestow, any warmer feeling than liking and esteem. Somehow, his 
proposal gave me a painful shock, not of surprise, for I thought he 
had cherished such an intention for some time, but I had never realized 
the idea that I could ever marry, and now, all of a sudden, the extreme 
advisability of my doing so made it apparent to me that I must. I 
asked a little time to consider, and I consulted Helen. That was a 
strange consultation, with all that was in our memories of the unfor- 
gotten past. ‘If you could, Anne, it would be. best, I think. You 
will be very lonely when I am gone, and you could not remain here 
unless you married either Meredith or Algernon.’ I remember the 
smile on her sweet face, as she spoke, as freshly as if I saw it 
now. 

“We were married, Meredith Carter and I, quite privately and 
quietly, and we remained at Carters Court, where our presence could 
not, indeed, be dispensed with. I was still a young woman, when I 
married my old friend, and he was not a young man; but the differ- 
ence between us was only nominal, as we were perfectly well matched. 
Meredith Carter was a lieutenant-colonel when we were married, and 
shortly afterwards he retired from the service. 

“ My story is nearly told, Margaret, but the few incidents that remain 
are full of sorrow. ‘The first news of Arthur Dallas that reached us 
after my marriage was that his son was dead. They were living in 
an unhealthy climate, the child was naturally delicate, and it faded and 
drooped away. There had been plans for sending the little creature 
home, when it should be old enough to bear the journey, but that time 
had never come. In the course of the following year Helen died. 
So gradually, so gently, so happily, with so much resignation and 
hopefulness, with such sweet Christian peace, that her departure scarcely 
seemed terrible, and her dead face looked like that of a child-angel. 
I have seen some mortals, Margaret, who have seemed to put on im- 
mortality before their time, and Helen was one of these. 

“ Algernon Carter wrote to Arthur Dallas, telling him of the afflic- 
tion which had come upon us all, but he never received a reply. After 
some time he went to London, and on his return he told Colonel 
Carter, who very gently and feelingly communicated the intelligence 
to me, that Arthur’s career had been for some time unprosperous, and 
that his wife had disgraced and left him. We had never learned much 
about this lady, except that she was yery handsome, and about his own 
age, and that she had met him at Calcutta, but of her family or ante- 
cedents we knew nothing. I felt this most acutely, far more than his 
marriage. All my heart turned to him in his trouble. 

“Colonel Carter was not a man of sentiment, but he had honest and 
kindly feelings, and he sincerely compassionated the ‘ poor boy,’ as he 
persisted in calling Arthur. And, indeed, I think we all regarded him 
very much in the same light. I found it hard to picture him to 
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myself as a world-worn, sunburnt man; I always saw the brown eyes 
dancing with youthful glee, and the black curls stirred with the summer 
wind. 

“ Algernon wrote again and again to Arthur, but he never heard from 
him, and no inquiries which were made prospered. Old Mr. Dallas 
survived his daughter but a short time, and Algernon brought his 
mother-in-law to live at Carters Court. When time had softened 
Algernon’s grief, and he felt that he could bear our absence, Colonel 
Carter and I went into Gloucestershire, to Oakridge, where the pro- 
perty which he had inherited from his mother, was situated. I had 
never seen this place, but I knew that my husband had bequeathed 
it to me by his will, which he made when he abandoned the hope of 
children. I never wished for a child, Margaret, and I have often 
reproached myself that I sympathised so little with his disappointment, 
which never exhibited itself in any unkindness or coldness tome. I 
know you wish to ask me if I was happy, Margaret, and I cannot 
exactly tell you. Every one forms some particular theory of happiness, 
and if his life does not exactly fit it, he thinks he is unhappy. But 
our daily life is a positive thing, and our theories are all unsubstantial, 
and really affect it or us very little. In every particular, my lot was 
different to that I had pictured to myself in the waking dreams 
dreamed on that stone terrace at Woodlee. 

“My husband and Algernon were my only friends. My father, my 
brother John, and Helen were all gone; of John’s widow and children 
I knew nothing, and James was nothing to me. Colonel Carter’s 
ample means enabled me to use my own income as I chose, and I 
chose to spend a large portion of it on James’s children, before and 
after his death. He never expressed any desire to see me, and we were 
quite unaware that the effects of his former illness were again mani- 
festing themselves, until his condition had become hopeless. I had not 
seen him for more than ten years before his death, which, by a strange 
coincidence, was almost simultaneous with that of his hated rival, and 
our beloved brother, Algernon. 

“T had few intimates in my girlhood, and fewer in my middle age ; 
my husband and I visited our neighbours, indeed, in Gloucestershire, 
and duly went through the somewhat ponderous hospitalities in 
fashion in the county, but we were quiet people, and had no intimates 
but our brother and each other. The years which succeeded our 
-Marriage were very peaceful and very lonely, and I do not think I ever 
felt vividly interested in anything. 

“No communication of any kind reached us from Arthur Dallas, we 
never had any clue to the ultimate fate of his guilty and unhappy wife, 
and his mother died in the conviction that her beloved son had perished 
in some unknown region of that foreign land, which seemed doubly 
strange and distant, even in those little removed days. My nephew 
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James, your husband, was just fifteen when his father died, and the 
same post which brought us the intelligence, summoned my husband 
to Carters Court by the alarming news of Algernon’s sudden illness. 
He had been with us a little time before, and it had been arranged. 
that we should spend the winter at Carters Court. The Carters 
were a short-lived family, but I had remarked to my husband that I 
hoped he and Algernon would break the charm or spell, and live to the 
old age that had been denied to their forefathers—but this was not 
to be. 

“ Loneliness had been decreed as my lot, and the last fiat soon went 
forth. I accompanied Colonel Carter to Somersetshire, and we found 
Algernon rapidly; sinking under a bad type of fever, which had been 
for some weeks awfully prevalent and fatal in the neighbourhood. He 
could just recognise us, and died on the third day after our arrival. 
On the evening of his death my husband was taken ill, and within a 
fortnight I was alone in the world, and Carters Court had passed 
into the possession of strangers.” 

So this was Aunt Anne’s story—this was the solution of the mystery 
of the picture and her emotion. When she had concluded, she sat 
silent for a time, leaning on the table, and covering her face with her 
fair slender hands. After a little I said, “And you, Aunt Anne, did 
you, too, think Arthur Dallas was dead ?” 

She removed her hand, and turned her placid face to me as she 
answered, “No, Margaret, I did not. I never had the rest, the 
inward quiet, which would have come with such a conviction. My 
dear, one is very peaceful when one’s beloved are gathered into the 
fold; while they are wandering where the wolves may come and the 
storms must, love is restless and uneasy, separation is torturing, and 
apprehension terrible. God had given all my beloved sleep but him. 
I felt that, or I should have mourned for him with a solemn peace and 
thankfulness, as I mourned for them. I might never have known 
where his grave had been made, but the whole green earth would have 
looked like that spot, to me sacred and beautiful—for that somewhere 
in its bosom he slept. But I knew he was not dead; and now, since 
yesterday, all things are changed. I have received his message; I 
have accepted his trust. His child is my child; my home is hers. 
I wonder if he knew that I had bought Woodlee ; but no doubt 
Winifred will be able to tell us that.” 

The practical nature of Aunt Anne’s mind was at once beginning to . 
exhibit itself. She did not dwell upon this point, but put it away 
from her as a matter to be decided in its time and turn, and left it 
there. 


My husband and I sat up very late that night, talking over the story 
of Aunt Anne’s early life, and discussing the strange occurrences of the 
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last few days. Mrs. Carter had given me permission to relate the 
main incidents of her narrative to James, but she had said with dry 
significance, “ You had better be rather vague about my brother, Mar- 
garet. De Mortuis you know in all cases, but particularly where people 
in law are concerned, is always safe.” I acted on the suggestion, and 
as my dear James is not vehemently curious, and has a lazy liking for 
taking things for granted, he did not receive any other impression from 
the story than one of sympathy with Aunt Anne, in her life-long sorrow, 
and admiration of the tranquil fortitude with which it had been endured. 

When we had said our say on all that regarded her, we began 
to think and talk of Arthur Dallas’s daughter, the “ Miss Winifred” of 
Mrs. Devlin, the beautiful young lady who had started up so suddenly 
and unaccountably, to fill henceforth, no doubt, an important place im 
our lives, and materially to influence the destinies of ourselves and our 
children. James asked me to describe her again, and when I had done 
so, he said, with something rather sad in his tone: 

“And what did Aunt Anne exactly say were her intentions with 
regard to her ?” 

“She did not exactly say anything, James,” I replied; “but the 
general terms in which she spoke, said much. I have told you her 
words—‘ his child is my child, my house is hers.’ ” 

I watched his face rather nervously ; I knew what he must be thinking 
of; but I did not like to acknowledge that such thoughts were natural, 
were inevitable even in my James’s noble and disinterested heart. Did I 
not share them, did I not remember our walk and our talk of the fore- 
going evening, and the last words my husband had said about taking 
care of Woodlee, and improving the property for Jamie? To besure I 
shared his thoughts. Of course a sharp and unconquerable pang of 
disappointment passed through my heart as I bade all such hopes 
and plans a final adieu; but I did not shrink from acknowledging in 
myself what I could not endure to discern in him. I know myself to 
be interested and little-minded, and to have a keen eye to the main 
chance ; I am perfectly aware that I regard wealth and good fortune 
of every kind as the desert of my husband and children; that I con- 
sider them a right indeed, only alienable by an oversight of Providence, 
aided by human injustice, and that I am incapable of anything like 
large generalizations ; but then I am'accustomed to my own littleness, 
and I never expect to be greater. But James—such an heroic being 
as James—such an entirely exceptional and unheard of attorney! I 
watched him, I repeat, nervously, as he gazed out into the summer 
night, and his fingers moved dreamily upon the table, as though they 
still held the habitual pen. 

“Maggie,” he said at length, rather suddenly, “I hope Aunt Anne 
is not going to do anything foolishly precipitate about this young girl. 
It would be very sad if any further disappointment were in store for her.” 
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I looked at him curiously, but with a sense of relief. He was not, 
then, thinking of how this matter would affect us, but of how it might 
influence her. I could not emulate, but I did admire him. 

“Maggie,” he said, “I must speak to Aunt Anne myself. This is 
a case in which she ought to be advised, and when I have ascertained 
her mind about it, I think I shall propose to go and call on the 
solicitor who managed Captain Dallas’s affairs, and investigate this 
young lady’s position thoroughly, before Aunt Anne sees her, or com- 
mits herself in any way.” 

I agreed with my husband that this would be a fit and proper 
proposition for him to make, and then I asked him, rather hesitatingly, 
if he did not feel a little disappointed about the disposition of Woodlee. 

“We counted our possessions, in anticipation, a little too confidently, 
James,” I said; “who could have supposed that, so soon after our 
conversation, all our hopes would have been dissipated by so strange 
a chance; and that chance brought about, indirectly, by myself, 
too.” 

James smiled, and said, quietly, “You are the last person in the 
world, Margaret, to take a small view of things naturally, and you do 
so in this instance only because you think I had a hankering after 
Woodlee, and perhaps I had. But I do not grudge Aunt the first 
true happiness her possessions have brought her, coming so late, too, at 
the eleventh hour. And this orphan girl, I could not be envious of her 
finding a home and a provision, even if it does interfere with our Jamie. 
We must remember, thankfully, that our children will not need to find 
a refuge with strangers.” 

There was something so calm and strong and peaceful in his tone, 
that I felt almost rebuked and held my peace. 

On the following day, James had a long interview with Mrs. Carter, 
at which I was not present. She deputed him to call on Captain 
Dallas’s solicitor, Mr. Newman, in Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
and promised to dine with us, and receive his report. She had few 
traces of her illness left, and the weather was exquisitely fine, so there 
was not risk in her leaving the house. ‘Aunt Anne arrived before 
James, and she and I had a long talk while we waited for him. No- 
thing of importance was said, however ; we merely discussed over and 
over again the story she had told me, and I learned the particulars of 
Aunt Anne’s conversation with Mrs. Devlin. Our good little friend 
had been greatly delighted and affected when Mrs. Carter told her 
that Miss Winifred’s father had been her friend in early youth, and 
that her young favourite should be in future her especial care. Under 
the circumstances, Mrs. Devlin had considered herself privileged to 
add all in her power to Mrs. Carter’s sources of information, and 
had brought her all the books left in her charge by Captain Dallas’s 
daughter, and the photograph which I had seen. The dead man’s 
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name was written by his own hand in each of the volumes, and many 
were enriched with notes also in his writing. These were principally 
books of eastern travel, and works on ethnological subjects. 

“T could trace a good deal of his life and most of his studies by 
their silent witness, my dear,” said Aunt Anne, “and I am glad to 
think he liked and took an interest in the distant lands he lived in. It 
must have been easier for him to bear all the troubles of his life, when 
he cultivated his mind, and concentrated it upon his business and its 
associations.” 

There was “no nonsense” about Aunt Anne. She was capable of 
entertaining, and indeed had nourished one engrossing and abiding 
sentiment throughout her life, never suffering it to interfere with her 
discharge of her duties indeed, but never shaking off its influence. But 
she did not for a moment imagine, or seek to persuade herself, that 
Arthur Dallas had imitated her in this respect. They had each 
married, but under circumstances presumably altogether different. His 
had been a marriage so imprudent, so ill-judged, that there could be 
no doubt of its having been a love-match, while in hers, there had been 
no such sentiment, and no assumption or pretence of it. She endea- 
voured to read the story of his life, not to find an undercurrent of 
remembrance of herself in it, not for the purpose of persuading herself 
that she had had an abiding though unacknowledged place in it; but 
with a simple, honest, loving purpose, the natural desire of the heart to 
know all that can be known of the object which has filled it with a 
vague and dreamy presence, haunting but unsatisfying for long. 

After dinner, James gave us an account of his interview with Mr. 
Newman. That gentleman had received his communication courteously 
but cautiously, and had informed him, that his acquaintance with the 
late Captain Dallas had been of recent date, and had not extended to 
any knowledge of his family circumstances. There had never been any 
mention of Captain Dallas’s wife, and Mr. Newman had no knowledge 
of her fate or existence. He concluded, as the will which he had 
drawn up had made no allusion to her, that she must be dead. He 
had listened attentively to James’s statement of the former relations 
between the families of Carter and Dallas, and had expressed his 
pleasure in learning that the orphan girl, for whom he had expressed a 
strong regard, had found friends whose interest in her would be tra- 
ditional as well as active. He confirmed the impression which Mrs. 
Devlin had conveyed of Winifred’s destitute condition, informing my 
husband that there had not been more than twenty pounds remaining 
of the small sum in the girl’s possession, when all expenses had been 
paid, and her arrangements for taking the situation in which she was 
now living made. Mrs. Devlin had been quite correct in her supposi- 
tion that the Captain had no suspicion of the heartless robbery of which 
his orphan daughter was destined to be the victim, the investigation 
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rendered necessary by his death brought the facts to light. Mr. New- 
man had taken some trouble to ascertain the eligibility of the position 
which Winifred had accepted, and had heard from her twice, in pursu- 
ance of his request that she would write to him. 

“He is a tough, dry old file,” said James, not without a lawyer's 
lurking admiration of such professional toughness and dryness, “and 
horribly methodical. He had the pretty little letters filed, as if they 
had been office accounts, and endorsed in red ink. I should have liked 
to read them, but he made no move that way, merely turned them 
over with his long pale finger, and mentioned the date of each. I 
saw the sloping elegant handwriting though, and the violet-tinted 
paper, with a rationally broad black edge, none of your unmitigated 
woe advertisements, and I am sure Miss Dallas is a lady.” 

I smiled. James was growing enthusiastic like myself, and with less 
reason, for I had really seen her, whereas he had only seen her letters 
at a distance. 

“And now, Aunt Anne,” continued her nephew, briskly, “it only 
remains to be settled how we are to tell the young lady the good news 
in store for her. My notion is that you should write to her, and let 
me play postman. I can spare a day very well just now, and I could 
go down to Leamington by the early train, see Miss Dallas, and get 
back in the evening. I think this would be less agitating for her than 
getting a letter from you without any preparation, and would have a 
better effect on the people with whom she is, of whom I have not 
formed a particularly high opinion. Will you give me this commission, 
Aunt Anne ?” he said. “I should dearly like to see Miss Winifred when 
she learns what is the legacy her father has left her.” 

My husband spoke eagerly, with a heightened colour and animated 
voice. Aunt Anne watched him with a strange look, as if her mind 
were less occupied with what she was saying than with some specu- 
lative subject. A satisfied assenting smile passed over her face as she 
said, 

“You are right, James; and I will be very grateful to you if you 
will do as you propose. I will write the letter to-morrow. Could you 
go to Leamington on the day after?” 

“Certainly, Aunt Anne,” he answered. 

Mrs. Carter’s brougham came for her at ten o'clock. The summer 
night was beautiful, I had not been out all day, so James proposed 
that we should see Aunt Anne home, and walk back. When we 
reached Mrs. Devlin’s house, she opened the door, and received us with 
her usual cheery welcome. I exchanged a few words with her, and as 
she passed in at the door, Aunt Anne said, “Do you know whether 
any one called since I went out, Mrs. Devlin ?” 

“ Not on you, ma’am,” she answered ; “ but there was a young gentle- 
man here asking for Miss Winifred. I was busy in the shop, and 
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Hannah never came for me, but just gave ‘him her address, and he 
went off, and said nothing more.” 

“T wonder who he is,” said Aunt Anne. “Did he give his name, 
Mrs. Devlin?” 


“No, ma’am ; he did not.” 


James saw Mrs. Carter the next day, and received the credentials 
of his mission to Leamington. He and I talked a great deal over its 
meaning and its manner, and speculated upon the feelings with which 
Winifred Dallas would receive Aunt Anne’s letter. James was rather 
given to laughing at me for laying what he called an undue stress 
upon personal appearance, and accrediting persons endowed with beauty 
with every good and pleasant quality ; so I did not say all I thought 
of what the young girl was likely to prove. All James’s quiet 
ridicule of my weakness in this respect has utterly failed to convince 
me. I still believe handsome people to be good and amiable, and like 
them by instinct, while it requires thorough conviction and long expe- 
rience of the virtues and merits of ugly ones to induce me to receive 
them into the shrine of my affections. Ido not say quite so much 
about it as I used, but I think the more. We decided that my 
husband should send in his name on his arrival at Monthermer Park 
—such was the rather pretentious name of the residence of Miss 
Dallas’s employers—stating his profession, and requesting a private 
interview with the young lady. 

“JT am sure Mrs. Montague Vicars is a horrid woman,” said James, 
candidly. “TI entirely share Aunt Anne’s prejudice against her; and I 
think the incident of the bird is suificient foundation for it. So I 
don’t want to have anything to do with her.” 

“Yes, James,” I said; “but do be civil, my dear. We cannot tell 
how things may turn out yet; and one may as well avoid creating any 
unpleasantness for the poor girl while she has to stay there—as of 
course she must for a little, until things are settled.” 

“Oh, of course,” replied James. “I never thought of anything 
else; and I especially warned Aunt Anne against being too im- 
pulsive.” 

The hours of my husband's absence seemed unusually long. He 
left London by the earliest train, and of course could not return until 
late in the evening. We had agreed that it would be better to leave 
Aunt Anne to her own society and her own thoughts, and so I-did not 
visit her during James's absence, though I longed to do so, and found 
the time hang heavily on my hands. I do not think the children had 
ever been so “fractious” and troublesome as on that particular day, 
which Nurse also selected for enjoying an incapacitating fit of tooth- 
ache, so that I had them, in the fullest sense of the term, “all to 
myself.” I was thankful when the evening had come, and they were 
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in their little beds, and I had leisure to sit down and think of James 
and his mission, and wonder how he had fulfilled it. 

When the summer night had completely fallen, I retired to my own 
room, and seated myself in an arm-chair close to the window, and fell 
to pondering upon Winifred Dallas and Mrs. Montague Vicars, and 
thinking whether Aunt Anne and the desolate young girl would get on 
well together, and how things would arrange themselves. I indulged 
myself in making a fancy sketch of Mrs. Montague Vicars (of course 
not in the least resembling that lady), and found that the scene of 
Tom Pinch’s decisive interview with his sister at Camberwell recurred 
rather forcibly and suggestively to my memory. “ If James should find 
out that this woman positively ill-treats or tyrannizes over the girl he 
will not stand it,” I said to myself. “For all his lawyer-like ways and 
cautions to Aunt Anne about deliberating well, and not committing herself 
to any course of action with respect to Miss Dallas, I know very well James 
will do something impulsive and desperate if he finds her unhappy.” 

These thoughts were passing through my mind, when a cab rumbled 
slowly up to the door, with the heavy rumble of a “ four-wheeler,” not 
the alert celerity of a “hansom.” “Ah!” I thought, “that is not 
James ; he would never come in anything but a hansom.” But I was 
wrong ; for after a few minutes’ delay I heard his quick step on the 
stairs, and my husband came hurriedly into the room. 

“ Maggie,” he said, “ here I am ; and I have not come alone.” 

“ Not come alone, James!” I said ; “who is with you ?” 

“ Winifred Dallas,” he answered. “T have left her in the drawing- 
room. Come down and receive her kindly, Maggie. Don’t look so 
astonished, dear ; it is just what we agreed was not on any account to be 
done, I know. It is just the impulsive proceeding that was to be 
avoided ; but oh! Mag, if you had only seen Mrs. Montague Vicars— 
such a tartar. ‘Crim,’ you know, as McDermott said of his partner's 
wife, you could not have helped it any more than I could. But come 
down-stairs. Russell has been told to get the spare room ready ; and 
when the poor tired child is gone to bed, I will tell you all about it.” 

I was so utterly taken by surprise that I could not give expression to 
my feelings, and I did not try to do so. I accompanied James in meek 
silence to the drawing-room, and there, standing by the ottoman, in the 
full glare of the light, I saw the beautiful young girl of whom I had 
had a momentary glimpse when she was Mrs. Devlin’s lodger. Pale, 
agitated, tired, and evidently frightened, she was yet exceedingly beau- 
tiful ; and, as the rich crimson colour rushed over her pale face at the 
sight of me, it lent a brilliance to her appearance which effectually 
combated the sombre effect of her heavy black dress and the close 
crape bonnet, which imprisoned her rich dark hair. I took her hand 
and bade her a kindly welcome, to which she vainly attempted to reply. 
The next moment she was sobbing on my bosom. 
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I had seen Winifred safely deposited in her bed ; and having posi- 
tively interdicted all attempts at talking on her part, had returned to 
my husband, whom I found pacing the drawing-room from end to end, 
and as impatient to narrate as I was to hear his adventures. 

“ Well,” he said, “is she all right ?” 

“Oh, yes,” I replied, “she is happy, comfortable, and sleepy ; and I 
am in an agony of curiosity to hear how all this happened, and how 
you came to do anything so imprudent. Do tell me all about it.” 

“ Just what I want to do,” said he. “This affair has a very unex- 
pected complication in it, I assure you, Maggy. I need say nothing 
about my journey, that was all as usual, the morning papers and the 
“Saturday” lasted me till I got to Leamington, and there I took a fly 
and drove direct to Monthermer Park. Such a park, Maggie! You 
might as well call our back-garden a pleasure-ground, or the mignonette 
box a conservatory. Itis nothing more than a prettyish detached villa, 
with an acre of brand-new shrubbery, and a great deal of stucco 
“fixings.” I’m particular, because the place is an index to the people. 
Small, low, vividly green gates, and a curved drive, fondly supposed to 
represent all the dignity of distance ; a monstrously heavy door, studded 
with nails of the Newgate pattern, and opened by a page who might be 
own brother to Mrs. Wittitterly’s ‘ Alphonse.’ This young gentleman 
replied to my request to see Miss Dallas by presenting a salver for the 
reception of my card, and then ushered me into a back drawing-room. 
I sat down and looked at the furniture, dirty chintz, and the pictures, 
dubious water-colour, at the carpet, cheap tapestry ; and was contem- 
plating a card-basket, wherein were displayed some very venerable 
specimens of pasteboard, when I heard a voice in the adjoming room 
exclaim, in anything but pleasant accents: 

“ «Stay, Miss Dallas ; I will see this person.’ Something was mur- 
mured in reply, and then the voice said, ‘It was quite understood 
that I do not allow followers, and Mr. Pennifold was made aware of 
that yesterday. You will remain where you are, if you please.’ 

“ «The deuce I was, thought I; ‘ why, how should I know anything 
about you, or you about me? Then the door opened, and in walked 
the owner of the voice. Such a woman, Maggie! I should have 
run away in four-and-twenty hours if I had been her companion. 
A tall, gawky, slouching, untidy woman: with goggle-eyes, bleared and 

blind-looking : with a large purposeless nose and a long upper lip, and 
a mouth which expressed brainless egotism, if ever mouth did: with 
untidy hair rolled into flat curls on each side of her flat unmeaning 
forehead: with a flat bust, and a flat waist, and flat hands, and, I am 
certain, flat feet, though I am happy to say I did not see them ;—a 
woman dressed in shabby finery, black flounced silk, rusty and crumpled, 
with a jacket badly made, and collar crookedly put on.” 

James always had a marvellous eye for the details of women’s dress, 
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and was insufferably quick at finding out if one wanted brushing, or 
had on cleaned gloves, or a “second best” bonnet; so that I was not 
at all surprised at the accuracy of his desertption. 

“ Charming creature,’ said I! “Mrs. Montague Vicars, of course ; 
do go on James.” 

“She put up her gold-rimmed eye-glass, and looked at me deliberately, 
without the slightest sign of salutation; but by degrees, as she mas- 
tered the details of my appearance, I supposed, with some surprise 
depicted in her countenance, which was of a kind that turned every 
expression into a caricature, I bowed profoundly, and waited for her to 
speak. 

a ‘You are Mr. Pennifold, I presume,’ she said, in a tone which was 
almost offensive. 

“<«That is my name, madam,’ I replied, ‘and my business here is 
with Miss Dallas—a young lady who resides with you, as I under- 
stand.’ I spoke with considerable stiffness, and standing, my hat in 
my hand. 

“JT am quite aware of the nature of your business with Miss Dallas,’ 
she said, laying an imbecile emphasis on the word ; ‘but you were in- 
formed yesterday that I do not permit my companions to receive male 
visitors. I could give you no idea of the impertinence of the tone in 
which she said this. It concentrated all the petty tyranny of a mean 
mind—all the low, spiteful envy of a contemptible nature. I gazed 
at the woman in profound amazement, and said, as respectfully as I 
could, 

“There must be some mistake, madam. I never received any such 
intimation from you. I have never seen Miss Dallas, and I presume 
she is wholly unaware of my existence.’ 

“© You sent in your card, sir, with the name, Mr. James Pennifold, 
upon it; and I tell you that Miss Dallas had an interview with Mr. 
James Pennifold yesterday, and that I forbade its repetition ; and if you 
are not that person, why do you make use of his name ?” 

“She was fast working herself into a rage, the bones in her scraggy 
throat were working, and her unpleasant, bleared eyes assumed an 
expression of angry spite which you could scarcely have supposed them 
capable of. I did not in the least understand what she was driving at ; 
but I was determined to see Miss Dallas, and resolved to cut this fury 
short, so I said, as curtly as possible, 

“*¢T donot comprehend your remark, madam, but that does not matter. 
I do not use any one’s name but my own. I am James Pennifold, 
solicitor, of Furnival’s Inn, and I come here, accredited by the solicitor 
to the late Captain Dallas, a gentleman from whom you received re- 
ferences on behalf of Miss Dallas, on important and private business 
concerning that young lady. May I request permission to see her 
without loss of time ?” 
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“ «Then, sir,’ said she, in a weak screech, ‘ you are not Miss Dallas’s 
lover ?” 

“¢Madam,’ I stammered, ‘what can you possibly mean? I am not 
Miss Dallas’s or Miss Anybody’s lover !’ 

“<T don’t understand this, sir; and my belief is that there is some 
scheme in progress, and Miss Dallas is no better that she ought to be. 
When I hired her, I told her I did not allow followers, and she said 
she had none. She is no great things of a companion, moping when 
she dares, and giving herself airs, which do not become a dependant ; 
but she never ventured to disobey me until yesterday.” 

“¢ Madam,’ I interrupted, ‘ this is all irrelevant to my business, which 
has nothing to do with Miss Dallas’s “followers,” or her qualifications 
as companion to a lady. I have merely to repeat that I am not the 
person whose visits you interdicted, but that I am here to see Miss 
Dallas on important, and permit me to repeat, private business.’ 

“T could see she was debating with herself whether she could venture 
to refuse me an interview with Winifred. The mean face had so much 
candour in it at any rate. So I cut her deliberations short, by drawing 
out my watch, and saying with perfect calmness, but in a tone which I 
fancy she did not altogether like, ‘I must trouble you to decide, madam. 
You are aware, I presume, that you have no power to prevent Miss 
Dallas seeing any one she pleases, and if you will not refer me to her, 
I must return to my employers, and take steps to place them in com- 
munication with this young lady, towards whom you are assuming an 
illegal position.’ 

“Tgnorant people, and especially ignorant women, are desperately 
afraid of the law, and of long words. If ever an ignorant woman 
breathed, it is Mrs. Montague Vicars. She ‘caved in’ immediately, 
dashed the door open, and called out, in a voice as musical as a peacock’s, 

“Come here, Miss Dallas, and let us learn what is Mr. James Penni- 
fold’s business with you.’ 

“There was no reply in words, but a light step crossed the adjoining 
room, and Winifred made her appearance. Asshe stood in the aperture 
of the folding doors, like a picture in its frame, I felt the truth of your 
description of her, Maggie. Slight, graceful, beautiful, with a pleading 
look in the soft, solemn, black eyes, and a gentle gesture with the 
delicate hands, as if she were depreciating some coarse remark, some 
harsh rebuke. She looked at me, Maggie, and I looked at her, and her 
face flushed with surprise and embarrassment. It had struck me that 
there was something of alacrity in her step, which, when she came in 
sight, instantly ceased, and I felt there was some mystery, some con- 
fession in her mind. 

“* Miss Dallas? I said. 

“* Yes, sir,’ she replied, with a bow. ‘I am Miss Dallas, and you— 
you are Mr, Pennifold, are you not ?’ 
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“T replied affirmatively, and she then said, timidly, ‘ You are not the 
gentleman whom I expected to see.’ 

“We were all three standing at this time, and the amiable Mrs. Mon- 
tague Vicars was glaring upon Winifred through her eye-glass. At 
this point I quietly took the girl’s hand and led her to a seat. She 
trembled very much but did not speak, and I turned to the she-dragon, 
and said, 

“*T have already informed you, madam, that I have to discuss private 
affairs with this young lady. May I request you to permit me to see 
her alone ?” 

“Certainly not, she answered, with the grossest rudeness; ‘I don’t 
know what girls of her age have to talk about with a gentleman alone, 
and I don’t allow such interviews in my house. I have no reason to 
suppose Miss Dallas’s notions of propriety very exact, considering that 
I found her yesterday with the other Mr. James Pennifold’s arm round 
her waist when I went into the drawing-room unexpectedly.’ 

“The other Mr. James Pennifold! Who on earth can she mean, 
James?” I exclaimed. 

“Wait a moment, Maggie, and you shall hear. Winifred started 
up, and cried out, ‘Oh, sir, do not pay any attention to Mrs. Vicars’s 
opinion of me. I do not know who you are, or why you have come to 
seeme. But if James has sent you, you know how it is with us, and 
that I have nothing to be ashamed of.’ 

“« James sent me! my dear young lady,’ I said, ‘I have no idea 
what or who you mean! I come to you on behalf of a lady, who was 
a dear friend of your father many years ago, before you were born, and 
who has discovered your existence by the merest accident, but wishes to 
be your friend too. The explanation of my visit would not at any time 
have been easy, but there is evidently a mistake somewhere, which ren- 
ders it more difficult. Who is this James of whom you speak, my dear 
Miss Dallas, and who appeared to be a namesake of mine? She looked 
down, blushed beautifully, then lifted up her sweet eyes, and looked me 
in the face with gentle, modest composure, as she said : 

“* James Pennifold and I were little children together in India, sir, 
and some day we hope to be man and wife.’ 

“Well, Maggie, there is no use in prolonging your suspense, and 
intensifying your astonishment. A little questioning elicited the fact 
that this James Pennifold is my cousin, my uncle John’s only son. We 
have never known anything of my aunt and her children, and Wini- 
fred’s story has explained the reason. Arthur Dallas had renewed the 
intimacy which had subsisted between my uncle John and himself in 
their boyhood when they met in India; and as he and my father had 
quarrelled, and Uncle John and my father had never been attached as 
brothers, the friends had avoided him, and knew nothing of his family. 
The traditional estrangement has extended to my uncle’s children ; 
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they and their mother had no wish to undertake the acquaintance of 
their unknown relatives, and only this extraordinary succession of 
chances could probably have made us known to each other. I could 
not ask any distinct question on this part of the subject, of course, but 
I fancy that when Captain Dallas’s wife left him, my aunt took as 
much as possible of the charge of the deserted little girl, for it was she 
who made all the arrangements for sending her home to England, to be 
educated, at the same time that her own son and daughter came. The 
love affair seems to have been lifelong, but there was no formal engage- 
ment, which is to be regretted, as Captain Dallas would have died more 
at peace had he known that his daughter’s affections were given to the 
son of his old friend. James Pennifold and his mother and sister were 
not in England during the last months of Captain Dallas's life, and 
now, Maggie, here is another surprise for you. Do you remember 
Mrs. Devlin telling us about the young man who inquired for Miss 
Dallas, and got her address from Hannah ?” 

“ Of course I do—why it must have been——” 

“Just so, Maggie, it was my cousin and namesake, James Penni- 
fold.” 

The unexpected turn of affairs disclosed by my husband’s narrative up 
to this point, had effectually banished Aunt Anne’s share in the matter 
from my memory, but with the mention of Mrs. Devlin, it recurred to 
my mind. Howstrange it had all been before anything of this had tran- 
spired !—how doubly strange it all appeared now! Through what curious 
chances and changes had the girl, sleeping quietly, I hoped, beneath 
our roof, been brought to that refuge, and to the knowledge of her 
father’s faithful friend. That John Pennifold’s son should become the 
husband of Arthur Dallas’s daughter was a curious turn of fate, and 
acquired additional strangeness from the probability that she would 
pass to his home from that of the woman whom her father had so 
loved and so wronged. The fatherless and motherless girl had been 
wonderfully guided and guarded by the great Father of orphan 
children. 

“Well, James, but about Aunt Anne,” I asked ; “what did you tell 
Winifred, and how did she take it? Did you succeed in seeing her 
alone, or did that odious woman persevere in staying there ?” 

“No, Maggie, I saw her alone. When I had discovered for myself, 
and explained to her the relationship existing between her betrothed 
husband and myself, Winifred took more courage, and told me that 
James had visited her on the previous day, and had won her assent to 
their marriage, though conditional on his mother’s consent, of which 
he had, however, assured her. The young people had arranged that 
she should remain at Monthermer Park for the present, until, as James 
hoped, his mother would receive Winifred. ‘I had no other friend, 
Mr. Pennifold, she said, innocently, ‘except Mrs. Devlin, at our old 
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lodgings at Knightsbridge ; and I knew it would not do for me to go 
there.’ All this time, you must remember, not a word had been said 
about the friend on whose behalf I had come; my business had been 
overlooked in the surprise of the discovery that there were two James 
Pennifolds, and that these were cousins. At this point Mrs. Montague 
Vicars internally assisted our proceedings, and furnished me with a 
pretext for doing what I had been longing to do from the moment I 
had first caught sight of the sweet, timid face in the doorway. She 
had sat down by this time, and was drumming her feet (still happily 
invisible) upon the floor, and scowling, as only a short-sighted woman, 
with a bad disposition and a countenance to correspond, can scowl. 
When Winifred made the avyowal I have just mentioned, then she 
broke out : 

“*Soh! Miss Dallas, you condescended to arrange with this gentle- 
man, about whom you tell us such a very proper and probable story, 
that you would make a convenience of me and my house! I am 
deeply indebted to you, I am sure, but two words go to that bargain. 
I know nothing of the person who visited you yesterday and the 
person here now, who call themselves by the same name; and I don’t 
mean to keep such a romantically-circumstanced companion. You 
will please leave my house as soon as you can make it convenient. I 
will send my maid with your money, and write to the person to whom 
you referred me.’ §o saying, she stalked out of the room, and Winifred 
turned a horrified face towards me. 

“*Don’t be frightened, my dear. My dear,’ I said, ‘it is only a 
few hours sooner, only a little less courteously than I had intended, for 
I came to offer you a home, Winifred—a home where you are wanted, 
and will be welcome ; but you shall hear nothing more until you have 
turned your back upon this place. So run and pack your belongings, 
my dear, and I will sit in the carriage which brought me here until 
you call me.’ 

“*¢ But, Mr. Pennifold,’ she stammered, ‘ I—I ; 

“* Don’t be egotistical,’ said I; ‘you shall know all about it when 
we are in the train, and if you are not satisfied, we will send for the 
other James Pennifold and explain matters to him, and I daresay he 
will contrive a way of overcoming your scruples. In the meantime, 
you are coming home to my wife, and I don’t doubt you will find her 
infinitely more agreeable than Mrs. Montague Vicars.’ 

“ At this moment a grim-looking woman, in a dirty cap, came into 
the room, laid a small parcel on the table, and said, in a tone of intoler- 
able insolence, 

“*Missis says here’s your wages, and you're to let her have a 
receipt.’ 

“ Winifred turned pale, and looked at me, but smiled, and desired her 
to count the money. She did so. 
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“« Was your agreement for quarterly payments and a quarter’s notice, 
my dear ?’ I asked. 

“ « YVes,’ she said. 

“«Then that is right. Draw out a receipt and sign it.’ I handed 
her a receipt stamp from my pocket-book, watched her affix her signa- 
ture, gravely folded the paper, and handed it to the woman, whose 
unconcealed astonishment at the whole transaction was very comical. 
‘Have the goodness to hand that to Mrs. Montague Vicars,’ I said. 
When she had left the room, Winifred said, 

“But am I to take the money? I don’t like that. I don’t think I 
can take it.’ 

“* Certainly, you must take it, said I. ‘She calculated upon your 
refusal, and taking it is the very best way in the world to punish her. 
Now, she must either do without a companion or victim until the end 
of the quarter, or pay twice over for the luxury. So it strikes me she 
has paid too dear for her whistle, and also that we are the winning 
party in this game of cross-purposes.’ 

* She was soon ready, and I obeyed her signal, and emerged from the 
fly. ‘I cannot carry my box down-stairs,’ she said, in a tone of dis- 
tress. ‘I have managed to pull it outside the door of my room, and 
none of the servants will help me.’ 

“<¢T will, then,’ said I; ‘ show me the box.’ 

“She led me to a landing-place behind the sitting-rooms I had seen, 
and there, by the closed door of a back room, stood a neat black trunk. 
Tam strong, Maggie, and would have made a decent railway porter ; 
80 [ hoisted the box on my back without more ado, and in a few minutes 
we had left the Brummagem splendours of Monthermer Park behind 
us, and were on our way to the Leamington station. I did not speak 
to Winifred for some time. She was crying, partly I suppose from the 
excitement of her feelings, and partly because the rudeness and gross- 
ness of the treatment she had received, ludicrous and contemptible as 
was the woman who had inflicted it upon her, was sufficient to wound 
her sensitiveness and offend her delicacy. 

“T procured a carriage to ourselves at Leamington, and on our 
journey I told her all, and heard all she had to tell me. She was 
deeply affected, and indeed amazed at the revelation of Aunt Anne’s 
history, and she perused her letter with tears of the warmest emotion 
and gratitude. All that I have been enabled to perceive of her dis- 
position confirms the impression you have received from Mrs. Devlin. 
Her chief fear and anxiety is, lest Aunt Anne should fail to like her, 
should not ‘take to her,’ as she expressed it ; but I have no fear of 
that. It is, however, a great relief to me to find that the girl’s future 
18 already disposed of, independent of Mrs. Carter; for though the 
dear old lady is thoroughly true and earnest in all her intentions and 
wishes, and faithful to the sentiment which has been, I verily believe, 
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the only one by which her life has been swayed, she is an oddity, and 
it is rather late for her to assume the maternal ré/e in the drama of 
life. This unexpected appearance of our cousin James makes every- 
thing easy, however, and for my part I see everything couleur de rose.” 

“ Did Winifred tell you much about herself, James; about her father 
and her chidhood? Of course she did not mention her mother ?” 

“ No, she said nothing about her ; and though she did tell me a good 
deal, of course it was all in a very desultory kind of way. But, Maggie, 
do you know what hour it is? past two o'clock in the morning, and I 
am so tired.” 

James slept very soundly until long past his usual hour of waking, 
but I slept little on that memorable night; and though I chiefly 
thought and pondered and wondered about our young guest, and specu- 
lated about her meeting with Aunt Anne, and the effect they were 
likely respectively to produce on one another, I caught myself think- 
ing several times, and with remarkable distinctness, “1 wonder, as 
Winifred is to be so well married, whether there is any chance that 
Aunt Anne will leave Woodlee to my James.” 

My husband thought it well to apprize Mrs. Carter by letter that 
he had brought Winifred Dallas to our house, and to leave it to her to 
select a time and place for their meeting. The letter had been 
despatched as soon as he rose, and he then told me that he intended to 
make his cousin’s acquaintance without delay. 

“ Winifred shall write to the young man,” he said, “and I will play 
Mercury. But this must not be until after I have fulfilled Aunt 
Anne’s wishes. I am retained in her service, and must not let it be 
made second to any other, however interesting. I daresay the youth 
has written to his lady-love at Monthermer Park to-day ; but it does 
not matter. No greater harm will come of that than Mrs. Montague 
Vicars perusing the effusion, which I have no doubt she will not hesi- 
tate to do. I suppose he will not write more than once a day, and we 
shall get at him before to-morrow.” 

We found Winifred in the breakfast-room, looking very pale but very 
beautiful. She met us nervously, and was silent and embarrassed, 
until we three found ourselves alone in my husband’s study ; then she 
became calm and cheerful, and the bright intelligence for which her 
countenance had led me to give her credit, asserted itself. While I 
was relating to her, at greater length than James had been able to do, 
the strange sequence of events which had led to Mrs. Carter's dis- 
covery of her father’s identity with the lover of her own early youth, 
and listening with pleased attention to her sweet sorrowful talk about 
that beloved father, Mrs. Carter’s brougham stopped at the door, and 
the next moment Mrs. Devlin was in the room. 

The good little Irishwoman was in a state of wild excitement and 
delight. I had never seen Honor Devlin off her balance before, but 
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she made up on this occasion for all the constraint of her previous self- 
possession. How she kissed “ Miss Winifred” and cried over her, and 
how she talked incoherently of “the Captain” and of Ally, of Mrs. 
Carter, of Joan,-and of Corporal Trim. How Winifred clung to her, 
and thanked her, and insisted that she owed all her good fortune, all 
the thick-thronging consolation that had come to her orphaned life, 
to her kind humble friend. 

“All but one, miss,” said Honor, with a sly smile, “if you insist 
upon it; but I don’t think the young gentleman who asked for your 
address the other day would have been baulked of it if I had not 
known it, itself.” And that was the only time I heard Honor Devlin 
relapse into so broad a Hibernianism. 

Winifred was pale and silent as we drove from Bedford Row to 
Knightsbridge, and I saw a large tear occasionally steal down her cheek 
and drop unheeded on her mourning-dress. The tide of memory and 
association was sweeping over the orphan girl, about to find a new 
friend where she had looked her last upon her dead father’s face. Isaw 
the quiver of her lips and the pallor of her cheek increase as we drew 
near to the house, in which she had passed so many happy, dutiful, 
mournful hours, and when the carriage stopped she was trembling vio- 
lently. I had been considering on the way whether I should accompany 
Winifred to Mrs. Carter’s presence, or should suffer their first interview 
to take place without witnesses, and I decided on the latter course. 

“Go up-stairs with Mrs. Devlin, dear,” I said ; “I will wait here for 
a little.” 

She obeyed silently, and I went into the small sitting-room occupied 
by Mrs. Devlin. There that good woman joined me almost imme- 
diately. 

“T just showed her in, ma’am,” she said, “and Mrs. Carter came up 
almost to the door, and she was as white as a sheet, and she put her 
arms round her, and said, ‘My dear child! and then I shut the door 
and came down to you. And I have told them they must get on as 
well as they can in the shop and in the work-room without me, for I’m 
not fit for business, and that’s the truth.” 

There were tears in the good little woman’s voice as she spoke. The 
next moment they made their way to her eyes, and Mrs. Devlin en- 
joyed that favourite feminine luxury, “a good cry.” When she had 
recovered her composure we fell to talking of the strange train of cir- 
cumstances which had led to the present happy result. 

“If the Captain could only have known,” said Mrs. Devlin, “that 
within so short a time his orphan child would find a home and friends, 
and be brought to them in the very house in which he left her so 
desolate, so much more desolate than he thought, poor gentleman, he 
would have died more peacefully.” 


“Yes,” I said, “that is true; and it seems strange to us that so 
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much sorrow and uncertainty concerning those we love should be a por- 
tion of the cross we must carry all through this mortal life. But I 
believe he knows that the woman who so faithfully loved him will be 
henceforth the mother of his child. Itis a stranger question than any 
other in my mind whether her own mother, the false wife who betrayed 
her husband and deserted her child, knows it also; whether she knows 
that the woman, forgotten for her sake, is repairing the evil and misery 
wrought by her.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Devlin, thoughtfully, “how many things we want 
to know, not only about the next world, but about this. At all events, 
I shall never forget this time, and the story of my lodger in 1862. I 
used to think nothing stranger than the adventures of the lady and 
the child in Wilton Place could ever happen in this house, but all this 
has been far more wonderful.” 

“Except that you will see this out,” I said, “and the other ended, 
as it began, in mystery. We shall never find any clue to the identity 
of the dead woman.” 

“No, I fancy not, ma’am,” she replied. “ As for the house in Wilton 
Place, I have quite taken an interest in it since ; it has been let several 
times since the people Mrs. Hungerford was staying with went away. 
T know a new family came in a short time ago.” 

“ Indeed!” I remarked, rather idly, for my mind was straying from 
the subject. ‘What is the name ?” 

“T don’t know, ma’am,” said Mrs. Devlin, “ but I will ask the post- 
man. I always like to know who is living in that house.” 

At this moment Mrs. Devlin was called out of the room by one of 
the workwomen. She remained away about a quarter of an hour, and 
when she returned, her face bore an expression of surprise. 

“Oh, ma’am!” she exclaimed, “what do you think has happened ? 
The postman came into the shop just now, and I asked him the name 
of the new people. Fancy my astonishment when he told me it is 
Pennifold! Ill be bound they are Miss Winifred’s lovér, and his 
mother and sister.” 

“ And my husband's aunt and cousins!” I exclaimed, in astonishment 
equal to her own. 

My simple story has reached its conclusion now. All that ensued was 
so much a matter-of-course that it would not interest you to hear the 
details. Aunt Anne had no reason to regret the precipitancy with 
which her intentions with regard to Winifred had been carried out, 
in consequence of the accommodating insolence of Mrs. Montague 
Vicars. That amiable lady had not even an opportunity of annoying 
Winifred and her lover by the suppression or detention of a letter, for 
within an hour of the discovery of the near neighbourhood of the 
Pennifolds, our happy party in the drawing-room was reinforced by 
the appearance of a tall, handsome young man, remarkably like my 
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husband, though not at all as good-looking, whom Winifred blushingly 
presented to us as James Pennifold. 

I think it possible that Aunt Anne may have felt a little pang of 
disappointment when she found that the future fate of the fair young 
girl in whom she had found an object for the dormant affection and 
benevolence of her brave old heart was fixed, beyond her control and 
without her interference. But if she felt any such pang, she hid it, 
even as she had hidden many another, and was satisfied. We found much 
to like in Mrs. Pennifold, and there was no difficulty in obtaining her con- 
sent to James’s marriage with Winifred Dallas. Aunt Anne and her 
stranger sister-in-law suited each other remarkably well, and as the long 
previous estrangement had arisen from a feeling of friendship towards 
Arthur Dallas, and condemnation of my husband’s father, common to 
both in different degrees, it made, when it no longer existed, an additional 
tie between them. How Mrs. Pennifold would have received the an- 
nounceement of her son’s engagement with the penniless daughter of her 
dead friend, had there been no Mrs. Carter in the case to play the part 
of fairy godmother, was a question unnecessary, and therefore unasked. 
I sometimes speculated upon this point a little, however, and I confess 
the previous departure from England, the long stay on the continent, 
and the absence of all communication (owing, of course, entirely to the 
exigencies of foreign travel), guided me on my way to a conclusion. 
All was, however, under present circumstances, perfectly couleur de 
rose, and Winifred the happiest of the happy. My part in the family 
proceedings at this time was chiefly that of an impartial looker-on, and 
I saw one thing which gave me unlimited satisfaction. This one thing 
was the regard, affection, and confidence with which my dear James 
inspired every one. His cousins declared him the finest fellow in 
existence ; Winifred regarded him as a sort of embodied providence ; and 
Aunt Anne said to me, one day, when he and she had been closeted for 
the discussion of business, 

“Margaret, I congratulate you upon your husband. Most women are 
inclined to meanness, not on their own account perhaps, but to a kind 
of magnanimous meanness, full of sharp interested motives for the good 
of those they love. With such a husband as James, I don’t think you 
could retain such a weakness; he is the most perfectly disinterested 
human being I ever met. Absolute absence of self-interest is so natural 
to 3 that he is not aware that he is more disinterested than other 
peop e” 


The marriage of James and Winifred took place at Woodlee in the 
early spring days of 1863. As the carriage which conveyed the bride 
and bridegroom away from our sight, to an accompaniment of vociferous 
barking from Corporal Trim, disappeared beyond the laurel hedges 
which had long been familiar to me, before I saw them elsewhere, in the 
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memorable canvas water-colour drawing which had played so large a 
part in this little drama, Mrs. Carter said to me, very softly, 

“T stood here just on this flagstone, Margaret, when her father 
spoke to me for the last time. As she kissed me just now, his spirit 
looked at me from her eyes through all those years. I am content, my 
dear ; I have buried my dead.” 

That evening James and I walked in the cool bright moonlight by 
the side of the terrace, where a carefully-kept, sufficiently wide walk 
lay between the stone wall and the smooth flower-decked lawn. We 
had been talking of the wedding and of all that preceded it, and a 
short silence had ensued, which James broke by saying, 

“You have never asked me anything about Aunt Anne’s arrange- 
ments with regard to Winifred in money matters, Maggie; do you 
not care to know ?” 

“Oh yes!” I said, turning rather red as I spoke. “I would like very 
much to know ; but the truth is, I did not like to ask because I fancied 
Aunt Anne suspected that I do not take the loss of your chance of 
Woodlee quite so cheerfully as you do.” 

“My dear Maggie,” said my husband, gently, but somewhat seri- 
ously, “I had indeed lost my chance of Woodlee; I had, however, 
exchanged it for a certainty. Aunt Anne has settled one half of her 
property upon Winifred, and the other half, including Woodlee, which 
she has moreover strictly entailed, upon me !” 


I have one more circumstance to relate, a circumstance hitherto con- 
fined to the knowledge of Mrs. Devlin and myself, and which is not 
the least remarkable link in a curious chain. 

Winifred had been married nearly a month, and I had returned to 
our house in Bedford Row, and was expecting to hear of the arrival of 
the young couple in town, when Mrs. Devlin called on me one day and 
told me she had received a note from Mrs. James Pennifold, whom, 
however, she invariably called “ Miss Winifred.” 

“She writes from Paris, ma’am,” said Mrs. Devlin, “and it seems 
they haye found out a photographer there who makes beautiful copies 
of portraits of any kind, and Miss Winifred desired me to open the 
small box still in my charge, and take out a sealed parcel, and bring it 
to you. She says, ‘Tell dear Mrs. Pennifold to send me, at once, all the 
portraits on ivory, and the two photographs of my father, and ask her 
to keep the others for me.’” 

Mrs. Devlin produced the parcel, and I opened it. It contained 
some pencil likenesses, evidently sketches taken by Captain Dallas, 
three of the number being of Winifred herself, and three finely-exe- 
cuted miniatures on ivory, without cases and unset. At the back of 
each of the latter a small strip of paper was pasted, and on them was 


written respectively “ Archibald Hugh Dallas,” “ Isabel Marion Dallas,” 
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and “ Eleanor Hungerford.” The miniatures were beautifully painted, 
and Mrs. Devlin and I scanned them attentively. Two were evidently 
likenesses of Arthur Dallas’s father and mother; and Mrs. Devlin told 
me that, but for the difference of dress, the first might have been taken 
for a portrait of the Captain himself. The third represented a tall, fine- 
looking woman, who bore a strong likeness to the portrait of Mrs. Dallas, 
but whose features were much finer and more expressive. This, then, 
was Mrs. Hungerford, Captain Dallas’s aunt, the wife of the rich 
Calcutta merchant, to whose care Arthur Dallas had been confided 
when he left England, at the crisis of his life. This, then, was the 
only relative, on her father’s side, who remained to Winifred. But did 
she remain? If she yet lived, Winifred would have sought her, Cap- 
tain Dallas would have communicated with her. I told Mrs. Devlin 
that I had heard from Aunt Anne of the relationship subsisting between 
Captain Dallas and the original of this portrait, and asked her if ‘she 
had ever heard him make any mention of his aunt. 

“Oh, no! ma’am,” she replied ; “ he distinctly told me there was no 
one living with whom Miss Winifred could claim kindred.” 

As she spoke, Mrs. Devlin was looking earnestly at the miniature, 
which she held in her hand, with an air of dawning recognition. Sud- 
denly she turned it round, and read the name upon the back. 

“ Marion Hungerford! Hungerford!” she said, in a puzzled tone. 
“T seem to know the face indistinctly, as if I had seen it in a dream. 
The name, too; what is it that it reminds me of?” She paused a mo- 
ment and thought deeply, then exclaimed, 

“Why, yes, ma’am, to be sure; Hungerford was the name of the 
lady in Wilton Place, the lady who came to the shop and ordered the 
things for the little girl ; the lady whom our stranger lodger followed. 
And this picture is her face. I only saw her twice, but I remember 
the face perfectly. Yes, indeed, Mrs. Pennifold, that Mrs. Hungerford 
and this Eleanor Hungerford are the same.” 

“And Eleanor Hungerford was Winifred’s aunt, Mrs. Devlin,” I 
said, grasping her arm, in the excitement of a sudden idea which had 
struck me with all the vividness of an irresistible conviction. “ Did 
you not tell me that Winifred said she liked to go to St. Paul’s because 
she had been used to go there as a child when she had stayed for her 
holidays with her aunt in Wilton Place ?” 

“T did,” she replied; and her hesitating voice and changing colour 
showed me that the same idea which had taken possession of my mind 
had entered hers. 

“Your mysterious lodger was Winifred’s guilty, wretched mother,” 
T exclaimed, “and to you she owes her last embrace of her child, as 
her child owes to you all the happiness of her life.” 
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Sonnets of Sorrow. 


CALM. 


Sorrow—the heart-deep heritage of men— 

It comes upon the spirit silently, 

When there is calm in air and flood and sky, 
When the deer pasture slowly through the glen, 
And the brown squirrel, jocund denizen 

Of park and wood, hangs in the oak on high, 

And wearily the river courses by 
In waves that never may return agen. 


For O the sunlight and the woods and streams— 
They are perpetual. But man disappears ; 
He cannot bear the burden of the years ; 

He passes like the lightest of his dreams. 

And therefore sorrow to the happiest mood 
Comes often, even in summer solitude. 


STORMY. 


The wild wind talks unto the misty hills ; 
The misty hills make answer ; and the main 
Howls like a giant, bursting from a chain 

Of many centuries: monstrous uproar fills 

The appalling night. So the world’s turmoil kills 
The heart’s low music—grief and fear and pain 
Incessant, as the floods of wintry rain 

Which into torrents swell the mountain‘ rills. 


But Summer shall return, her golden huir 
Shedding soft splendours on the distant East, 
Her light feet ruddy ’mid the Alpine fern. 
Nor otherwise to those whom endless care 
Weighs to the earth. Await the bridal feast ! 
Even to the mourners summer shall return. 
Mortimer CoLLiys. 











